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The Greatest of All the Farmer’s Problems 





OF all the questions 
which the farmer 
has to answer, the one 
discussed in this issue— 
“How is he to maintain 
and increase the fertility 
of his soil?” —is the one 
of pre-eminent impor- 
tance. Better seeds, 
better stock, better tools, 
-|more ecomomical culti- 
jvation, more control 
Py over the prices received 
Hfor his products — all 
these are of importance, 
all directly effect his 
pocketbook, but there 
is not one of them of 
such vital interest to 
him as the fertility of 
the soil from which 
he must get his living. 
The soil is the very 
source of life; the man 
who makes the portion 
under his control more 
fertile not only insures 
his own prosperity, he 
also becomes a benefac- 
torof mankind. The man 
who makes his land 
poorer not only makes 
his own work harder 
and less remunerative, 
The also works injury to 
the whole race of man. 
We say the man who 
builds up the soil insures 
his own prosperity, and 








strong, is not unjustified. 


; CORN AND COWPEAS—THE FRUITAGE OF A FERTILE SOIL 
the statement, while isan 
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It takes a good farmer indeed to make money working poor land; it 
takes a decidedly poor farmer to fail to make money on_ rich land. 

or have we yet known a man who was steadily increasing the fer- 
tility of his land who did not find the work profitable. How to make 
the soil productive and keep it so is the fundamental problem of 
farming, The man who does this is a good farmer, and invariably 
a successful farmer. Nor should any man be called a good farmer, 
whatever else he may do, who “runs down” his land, whose life 
work tends to make the earth less fruitful, and thus to make life 
harder for all men who follow in the paths he has trodden. 

It is more than a financial question—although to the farmer as 
an individual and to farmers as a class it is the greatest of all finan- 
cial questions; it is a matter of morals. No one can afford to make 

r land; no one has any right to do it. To do so is to mar the 
diwork of a beneficent Creator, to hinder the upward progress 
of mankind. 

_. So we would appeal to every reader to give to this matter of en- 
Niching the soil the most careful thought of which he is capable, to 
hever lose sight of it in his work, but to make it the first great aim 

is farming. If he does this, he may rest assured that his labor 








will be well rewarded, that his farm will steadily become more valu- 
able, that his work wiil add to the dignity of farming and to the de- 
sirableness of country life, and that he will be a good farmer in the 
fullest sense of the word. 
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Carolina asks for formulas for fertilizers 

for cotton, peanuts and corn, as they are 
about to make up their order for the materials, 
and want to know if it will be better to get 
Thomas phosphate than acid 
phosphate. Now, it is little 
short of quackery to advise in 
regard to the fertilization of 
any crop when one knows noth- 
ing about what has been the re- 
cent treatment of the soil as re- 
gards the cultivation of le- 
gumes. I have often said that 
the farmer who farms in a good 
rotation, grows plenty of le- 
PROFESSOR MASSEY. gume forage and feeds it to 
stock and saves and applies his manure, need 
never buy an ounce of ammonia in any fertilizer 
mixture, and in many of our soils, especially the 
red clay lands of the Piedmont section, he will 
not need to buy potash if he gets plenty of organic 
matter into his soil and limes occasionally. 

Now as regards the cotton crop. If a farmer 
has had peas on the land the previous season, and 
has followed the peas with crimson clover to turn 
under for the cotton, he will not need to buy a 
complete fertilizer mixture, but with a liberal ap- 
plication of phosphoric acid and some muriate of 
potash on the light cotton soils, can make a better 
crop than the man who applies his little dose of 
200 pounds of 2—8—2. Even the 2—8—2 man 
would do better if he used 400 pounds, but a 
mixture of 18 parts of acid phosphate and 2 parts 
of muriate of potash applied at rate of 400 
pounds an acre, will be better and cheaper. But 
the man who has bare land to go into cotton will 
have to use a complete fertilizer for the cotton, 
and about as good as any in a general way will 
be 1,200 pounds of acid phosphate, 600 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, and 200 pounds of muriate of 
potash to make a ton. 

This formula is given as a suggestion rather 
than as a prescription, and changes should be made 
according to a reader’s soil and location. For ex- 
ample, the farmer on the Mississippi Delta lands 
should leave out the potash, and add more cot- 
tonseed meal. 

For peanuts in this section, I would use the 
Thomas phosphate as a carrier of phosphoric 
acid because it carries a considerable percentage 
of free lime, and this will tend to the sweetening 
of the soil and the release of potash, for it is the 
lack of potash that makes the pops. I would use 
but little nitrogen for these under any conditions, 
and none if the land has grown peas and has had 
some manure. But as a general thing, it may 
pay to use the following at rate of 500 pounds an 
acre, the nitrate being simply to start the crop 
early: Thomas phosphate 1,600 pounds, nitrate 
of soda 100 pounds, muriate of potash 300 pounds 
to make a ton. This ton will have about 640 
pounds of lime in it, and it will not be safe to 
mix it with organic nitrogen as in cottonseed 
meal, unless put at once in the soil, but it does 
not matter so much with the nitrate of soda. Still, 
the peanut grower who farms in a good rotation 
can do without even the small amount of nitrogen 
in the above, for the peanuts, like other legumes, 
have the power to get nitrogen from the air. 

Now as to corn. There is no doubt that a lib- 
eral application of a complete fertilizer will great- 
ly increase the corn crop, but in all my experience 
and observation the extra corn has been pretty 
well paid for. The corn crop should always have 
a crimson clover sod on which the home-made ma- 
nure has been spread, and this will make cheaper 
corn than any commercial fertilizer ever will. 
What the farmer needs to learn is farming as a 
business carried on in a business-like way, and 
studied by the farmer as closely as the lawyer 
and doctor must study their profession. Then he 
will find that this everlasting dependence on fer- 
tilizers merely to get a sale crop is not good farm- 
ing, and that by really good farming he can do 
without the buying of a complete fertilizer for 
almost any crop. The best formula you have is 
the one the well-fed cattle will prepare for you. 

& 3 

HOW MUOH FERTILIZER FOR CORN ?—Prof- 
itable crops are not made in that way. They are 
made through good farming and increasing the 
humus in the soil, growing and feeding legume 
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forage, and always having a sod on which the 
farm manure has been spread to turn under for 

the corn crops. Mr. Clarendon Davis, of Hunts- 

ville, Ala., has issued a little pamphlet telling how 

he makes corn at a cost of 84 cents a bushel. Get 

it and learn how to grow corn. Mr. Davis has 

long been a student of The Progressive Farmer, 

and has made a splendid farm from a poor one, 

for I have seen it. 

at 

EXPENSIVE HUMUS.—‘‘Land has been in cot- 
ton a number of years and is deficient in humus. 
How would it do to haul oak leaves and plow 
them under? Want to plant it in cotton again.” 
I suppose that the leaves will add some vegeta- 
ble matter to the land, but rather an expensive 
way. Planting land in cotton year after year is 
not farming. The best way would be to put that 
land in peas this summer and follow the peas 
with crimson clover and turn this for cotton. In 
short, put the land into an improving rotation 
and bring it up to a high state of fertility for cot- 
ton or any other crop. 

Ba] 

WET LAND.—‘Which is the most beneficial to 
sour, spouty land, agricultural or builders’ lime? 
Will lime benefit land that will not grow any- 
thing but broomsedge?’ The so-called agricul- 
tural lime is merely slaked lime, generally air- 
slaked. Builders’ lime is fresh, unslaked lime, 
and when slaked with water will give you two or 
more bushels to one, each better than the agricul- 
tural lime. But lime will not cure wet land that 
needs drainage, and good drainage is the most im- 
portant matter on such soils. Land that will 
grow nothing but broomsedge is probably sour, 
and also deficient in plant food in general. If 
wet, it should be drained, and then lime will help. 
Then use phosphate and potash to get a good 
growth of cowpeas, and you can start it to grow- 
ing other things. 

& 

FERTILIZER FOR COWPEAS.—‘‘What is the 
best manure for cowpeas?” A liberal application 
of acid phosphate and potash, say 300 pounds of 
acid phosphate and 25 pounds of the muriate of 
potash. On the black soils around Farmville, 
N. C., I would assume that the potash is import- 
ant, but not so important on the red lands. In 
the lower Mississippi Valley the stations have de- 
cided that potash is not needed. 

of 

SOIL ANALYSIS.—‘‘I want to have some soil 
analyzed for cotton, corn and peanuts. Where 
can I have it done, and what will it cost?’”’ The 
readiest place will be at your State Chemist’s of- 
fice. What it will cost, I do not know, but I do 
know that it will not be worth anything to you. 
The chemist can tell you what the soil contains, 
but can tell you nothing as to the availability of 
the plant foods in it, and as a means for finding 
out what to apply to the soil, it will be worthless 
to you. The best way to find the needs of your 
soil is to make some experiments with different 
fertilizer ingredients on a series of plots. On one 
apply nitrogen only, and on another phosphoric 
acid only, and on a third potash only. Then on 
other plots apply nitrogen and phoshoric acid; 
nitrogen and potash, phosphoric acid and potash, 
and on another of similar character nothing, and 
then one with a complete mixture of all three in- 
gredients. Then by studying the results and 
comparing them each with the plot that had noth- 
ing, you can come to a pretty fair conclusion 
whether your soil needs all of them or not. 

of 

CLOVER DOES NOT THRIVE.—Land was ma- 
nured after peanuts and clover sown and inocu- 
lated soil spread. More manure used as top- 
dressing, but clover is small and looks reddish. 
Land is evidently acid. Give the clover a good 
top-dressing of Thomas phosphate. This will 
help its growth and to a slight extent sweeten 
the soil. Then if a further top-dressing of slaked 
lime is applied and harrowed in, I think it will 
make clover. Merely brush the lime and phos- 
phate in with a slant-tooth harrow lightly. I 
have had lime make a wonderful improvement in 
clover used in this way. 
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BURN LIME AT HOME.—tThe letters about 
lime and liming keep coming and many ask what 
form of lime is best for them. Down on the coast 
where oyster shells can be had cheaply, the oyster 
shell lime is, doubtless, the best. But so far as I 
have observed most of the manufacturers put too 
high a price on this lime. If you can get shells 
cheaply (we can get them where I live for about 50 
cents a ton), you can make the lime economically 
on the farm. Put a layer of logs on the ground 
with an opening between the middle ones to be 
stuffed with straw for firing. Then put on a lay- 
er of shells six inches thick. Then a layer of dry 
wood and brush. Carry up in the middle an 
opening like a chimney, from the firing opening 








and stuff it with straw or broomsedge. 


build up the heap in a conical shape with alte, ~ 


nate layers of shells and weod till it is about giy 
or eight feet high. Then start the fire from the 
opening left between the logs, and as soon as the 
wood seems to be burning well, cover the whole 
heap with earth and burn it ss you would a ta 
kiln or a charcoal kiln, keep'mg tie chimney ope 
till all is burning well, and chen close over with 
earth. You can make as much lime in this way 
as you will need, and in sections where there jg 
limestone it can be broken up and burned in the 
same way on the farm. When well burned, the 
lime and ashes will go together and be a better 
article than you could buy. I have done this ang 
know what I am writing about. 
st 

DON’T BOTHER WITH SAWDUST.—Every 
few days I get a letter from some farmer 
who has a big pile of old sawdust handy ang 
wants to know if it will pay to haul it as 
a fertilizer. I wish to say to all these cor. 
Tespondents, don’t bother with the sawdust, 
It is not only utterly worthless as a manure, but 
will tend to sour the soil and do more damage 
than good. If your land needs organic decay, 
and most of our soils do, then get it there by sow. 
ing peas and making manure and getting crim. 
son clover on the land as a winter cover. 

& 

STREET SWEEPINGS—A Tennessee correspon- 
dent wants to know my idea of the value of sweep. 
ings from paved city streets. Here these sweep- 
ings are piled in a great heap at the dumping 
ground, and are sold at $1 a wagon load delivered 
in town. After lying through the summer at the 
dump, I find them a very valuable manure for the 
garden, and well worth all they cost. We have 
another sort that is better. This consists of the 
horse droppings that are gathered up daily on the 
business streets by men with push carts. This, 
too, I let lie at the dump to rot, for though it 
loses in rotting, the loss is not mine, and as it is 
all pure horse droppings, I find the rotted stuff 
very good and worth the price of 50 cents a cart 
load. 

& 

BIG TOPS AND LITTLE POTATOES.—A corre- 
spondent has black swamp land and wants to know 
what will make his land grow potatoes, as it makes 
too large vines and small potatoes. Wants to know 
if lime will help. Lime will sweeten the soil, 
doubtless, but if there is any scab fungus in the 
soil, it will be helped, too, and the sweetening 
of the soil may make scabby potatoes. Better 
grow the potatoes and then harrow in lime fora 
legume crop on the land for hay. Land of that 
nature has an abundance.of potential nitrogen, 
but is especially deficient in potash and phosphoric 
acid, and these plant foods are what make the 
potatoes, the potash being necessary for the mak- 
ing of starch and the phosphoric acid for storing 
it in the tubers. Still, if making early potatoes 
on such land, I would use a little readily available 
nitrogen, I would mix 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda, 1,500 pounds of acid phosphate and 400 
pounds of muriate of potash to make a ton, and 
would use of this 1,000 pounds an acre for early 
potatoes. The organic nitrogen in your soil will 
answer instead of any application of fish or cot 
tonseed meal. 
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CORN AFTER CLOVER.—Land that made half 
a bale of cotton an acre is now in crimson clover 
to go in corn next spring. Wants to make 60 
bushels of corn an acre. Dress the clover now 
with all the manure you have and add 400 pounds 
of Thomas phosphate and 25 pounds of muriate 
of potash an acre, and let the clover grow till ma 
ture, as you have plenty of time then to make4 
crop of corn, and you will get the full benefit of 
the clover, and in the meantime the Thomas 
phosphate will be getting into an available state 
with the organic matter turned under, and yol 
should make a good crop of corn without further 
fertilization whether you make 60 bushels or more 
or less. 

& 

COTTON FARMING.—In his section an it 
quirer says the practice is to run furrows in the 
old alleys and bed on them and plant cotton. He 
left some alleys out and bedded on the rows abé 
made more cotton on these rows and wants 
know the reason. On the rows he had the at 
vantage of some organic matter turned under and 
some residual effect of the previous fertilizatiol 
It should show him that what is needed is soué 
organic matter, which he could have had there 
from a crop of crimson clover, and that planting 
cotton after cotton either in the alleys or oD the 
rows is poor farming. He should have a good To 
tation of crops, plenty of pea hay to feed and 
crimson clover to turn under for his sale crops 
In short, he should farm instead of guess at Ue 
results from rows in one place or another. 
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Work on “Business Farm.” 





BUTLER. 








THE PROBLEM OF FARM FENCES. 





Fencing Should Be Done Now— 
Better Live Stock 


time yet that work in the fields, 

plowing or otherwise preparing 
the land for planting, will not be 
practicable and this time should be 
spent to advantage. There are many 
ways in which this may be done, but 
two appeal to us strongly. One is 
in making the extra broad, flat 
ditches, needed to take care of the 
surface water. Spade ditches are 
out of date, because too expensive 
and less effective than those made 
with the plow and a scraper. With 
these there are no ditch banks to 
grow up in weeds and grass and 
keep the water out of the ditches. 
These ditches, while permitting the 
water to run into them, as was in- 
tended, also permit the teams and 
implements to cross them, thus of- 
fering less obstruction to economical 
cultivation of the crops. 

But it is not our purpose to dis- 
cuss this subject further than to 
insist on the wisdom of doing this 
sort of ditching right now, wherever 
needed. The other line of work 
which must be done now, if done at 
all this year, is the building of more 
fences. 


[Vine WILL BE considerable 


Fences Necessary for Live Stock 
Farming. 


The fencing problem in the South 
is a large and difficult one, because 
it requires a large expenditure of 
money and labor. We realize this 
as fully as any of our readers possi- 
bly can; but it is a problem that we 
must give more attention to, if our 
lands are to yield the best returns 
possible. We have always favored 
the so-called ‘‘stock law,’’ which re- 
quires the fencing of pastures and 
the control of all live stock by the 
Owner; but we must confess that we 
have never had much sympathy with 
the argument so frequently used in 
support of this law: that it was 
“cheaper to fence the live stock than 
the crops.”’ In fact, we look upon 
it as very unfortunate, indeed, that 
those sections which have adopted 
this law requiring the fencing of 
pastures, or the contol of live stock 
by the owner, have very generally al- 
lowed their farm fences to go down 
and in many cases disappear entire- 
ly. Fences are expensive, but we 
insist that they are a necessity to 
the development of a successful sys- 
tem of agriculture, and the building 
up and the maintaining of soil fer- 
tility. The writer knows that all 
this cannot be done at once, but he 
believes it should be the aim of 
every farmer who lives on his farm 
and hopes to make the most out of 
it. There are several reasons for 
this conclusion that we must use 
More fences in the development of 
Our Southern agriculture, and it 
May be worth something to review 
those advantages which will surely 
come from fencing the farm. 

One obstacle to the raising of live 
stock is the expense of fencing, but 
it may be put down as settled, that 
Nive stock raising in our territory is 
not to be thought of without fences. 
Live stock must be controlled for the 
following reasons: 1. So that it can 
be better cared for. 2. So that con- 
tagious diseases, like hog cholera, 
and ticks, and other such pests, may 
be avoided. 3. To prevent the cross- 
ing of desirable females with unde- 
Sirable males. 4. That the live 
stock can be kept off the flelds when 
desired. 5. That the feed produced, 


How Better Femces Will Help te 
and Better Lands. 


but not harvested, tay be wtilized 
by the man who owns it. 


Four Reasons for Fencing Cultivated 
Fields. 


These are some of the advantages 
from fences from the standpoint of 
live stock farming; but let us see if 
there are not other and equaHy im- 
portant reasons why the farm should 
be fenced: 

1. The farms should be fenced be- 
cause much injury to heavy land is 
done by live stock tramping over it 
in wet weather. 

2. We must, if we are to prevent 
our soils washing away, and supply 
them with the humus they need, use 
as far as practicable, winter cover 
crops. These not only prevent wash- 
ing and supply humus, so much 
needed by most of our soils, but they 
may also gather nitrogen for us and 
furnish grazing in dry weather. To 
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is the thing in practical 


fertilizing. 


Nitrate of Soda 


is the cheapest and most available 
form of Nitrogen for all crops. 


“The Cost of Available Nitrate,” Sent Free 


It is worth dollars to you. 
shows how the American 


$17,000,000 on the cost of nitrogen in 1909. 


In this book Prof. Voorhees 
farmer could have saved 
Address 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director of Propaganda 71 Nassau Street 
No Branch Offices 


NEW YORK 








AGRICULTURAL 


AND BUILDER’S LIME 


Fellsworth Lime Works 


Box 445. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 
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It always is. 


The trouble is, Mr. Farmer, 
not do. 


Save you $20, 
tion which will enable you to 
self. 
gressive Farmer is just this: 


and study it. 
many dollars. 


fertilizers from force of habit. 


Calcutta, India, January 9, 





GET “FERTILIZING FOR PROFIT.” 


KNOW THAT at this season of the year The Progressive 
Farmer office is flooded with inquiries about fertilizers. 
And it is a good sign that such is the case. 
With our Southern farmers spending $75,000,000 a year for 
commercial fertilizers, it is well that they are coming to realize 
the importance of spending this money wisely. 


You ask about some point and the answer The Pro- 
gressive Farmer gives you may save you $5, $10 or $20. At 
the same time, however, there are probably other points that 
you haven’t thought of, about which proper information would 
$30, or even $50 or $100. 

The only way to do, therefore, is to make a study of the 
whole question of fertilizers and fertilizing. 


The message that Inow wish to send across the oceans 
and continents to every fertilizer-buying reader of The 


Get a copy of Mr. Miller’s “Fertilizing for Profit.’ 
It costs 50 and 75 cents; it ought to be worth as 


T. B. Parker has a fine saying that most farmers simply use 


don’t you think it is time to quit it? Write today for a copy of 
“Fertilizing for Profit,” amd begin fertilizing for profit. 


that piecemeal knowledge will 


.Get the informa- 
answer your questions for your- 


Pro- 


Get it 


If you have been doing this, 


CLARENCE POE. 
1911. 








grow these crops the fields must be 
fenced, if, as in many sections, the 
law requiring the control of his live 
stock by the owner, is not enforced 
during the winter months. 

3. But, perhaps, the greatest ad- 
vantage to come from fencing the 
fields is the encouragement which it 
will lend to the growing of nitrogen- 
gathering catch crops. In the corn 
and cotton fields, after oats, wheat 
and other such crops, forage crops 
may be grown that with fences can 
be utilized to the greatest advan- 
tage. Many do not seem impressed 
with the economy of growing le- 
gumes, just for the improvement of 
the soil. The harvesting of such 
crops may seem to require too 
mueh expense or labor; but if they 
could be utilized for the grazing of 
live stock, and a profit made out of 
them in this way, while lessening 
only slightly, or not at all, their 
value in soil improvement, the in- 
ducement for grewing them would 
be much greater. This is one great 
advantage whieh we might have 
over colder climates in the growing 
of live stock, but which we cannot 
avail ourselves of without fences. 

4. There is in our fields, espe- 
ciaNy the corn fields, a large amount 


of feed, which is largely wasted. Can 
we afford to let this go to waste, or 
can we afford to let many of our 
fields lie idle nearly half the grow- 
ing season, because the lack of 
fences will not permit us to utilize 
what is or might be produced? 

With our fields fenced there is 
scarcely any limit to the forage that 
may be grown on the farms of the 
South and properly utilized in the 
feeding of live stock. 

A shrewd, practical farmer re- 
cently asked the writer if he did not 
believe it would pay to sow consid- 
erable areas in wheat, purely for 
the grazing to be obtained. His 
idea was that if the wheat was sow- 
ed in the cotton and corn fields, 
rather early in the fall, it would 
produce enough grazing by the time 
the fields must be prepared for 
planting in the spring, to pay for 
the seed and cost of sowing. After 
giving the matter some thought we 
were compelled to admit that con- 
siderable areas could probably be 
utilized in that way, at a profit; but 
to do this, fences would be a neces- 
sity. 

The start in this fencing should 
be made at two points. First, the 
farm should be enclosed with a 










TRE INE- © 3 ia of 
NATURAL Grouns PHOSPHAIE. 
{|  —— 
z THE RELIABLE The right amount 
L. applied just then, 
at not over $1.00 
per acre cost per 
. Crop, will increase 
each crop grown dur- 
ing the rotation from 5° 
t0 75% Write for free 
Booklet, yer all 
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NITRAGIN BACTERIA 


FOR 
— Clovers, Vetch, Peas, Beans, etc., 
) « h. ill bring success where you experienced 
More than — acres inoculated in Ger- 
many during 1909. 
pat at progressive farmer will grow a le- 
guminous crop = a year to supply his fields 
with Nitrogen and Humus for the following 

crop at practically no cost. 


Postal will bring informations. We guar- 
antee success. 


GERMAN AMERICAN NITRAGIN CO. 
General Agency: 
CARL TEERLING, Savannah, Ga. 













sround 
Phosphate when 
breaking your clover, 
grass or grain stubble 
sods, This isthe best 
time to apply it to the 
soil direct. Address 
































“UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 


IS 95% PURE LIME 


and the most economical to use 
E say 
Let US prove it to you. 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO.,Waverly Mills, S. C. 











fence that will turn the larger ani- 
mals end, if the money is available, 
with a fence that will turn all do- 
mcstic animals. The second point to 
receive attention should be the 
fencing of one or more of the fields 
used for general crops, with fences 
that will turn hogs, sheep, ete. Of 
course, small areas must be fenced 
if hogs are to be kept profitably, but 
we assume that all are ready to ac- 
cept that fact and we are now ask- 
ing consideration of the question of 
a general system or plan of fencing, 
which will enable us to utilize the 
great advantages which our climatic 
conditions give us for the feeding 
of live stock and the improving of 
our lands. It is a question worth 
studying about, for fences are a part 
of the equipment of all farmers in 
those sections where lands are most 
valuable and agriculture on its 
highest plane. 





The North Carolina Experiment 
Station, in co-operation with the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, 
making investigations as to the 


is 


feas- 





ibility of growing sugar beets in the 
mountain counties of the State. Any 
farmer who wishes to co-operate in 
the work should write to Prof. W. A. 
Withers, A. & M. College, West 
Raleigh. 

Wrinkles should merely indicate 


where smiles have been.—Mark 


Twain. 
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A “BUSY LAND” ROTATION. 





How One Farmer Has Brought His Land to a High Fertility 
While Making It Pay Large Profits. 


By I. W. Mitchell, 


tial to progressive farming— 

perfectly bred seeds, soil im- 
provement, a properly balanced fer- 
lilizer, the land properly prepared 
ond cultivated. Either of these is 
just as essential as the other; and 
we may not expect the best results 
with one without the other. 

Having chosen to grow improved 
farm seeds, I found it essential to 
improve my land and properly pre- 
pare and cultivate it in order that I 
might get the full benefit of my im- 
proved seed. 

In breeding my cotton for seed, 
a perfect stalk is selected to begin 
with, but it must be remembered that 
a perfect stalk will not produce all 
perfect stalks of the desired char- 
acter. Then the selection has to be 
made several years from the first. 
Seed corn may be selected in the 
same way, de-tasseling all stalks that 
do not conform to one’s wishes, so 
as not to allow pollination with the 
undesirable. 

Here is my rotation which shows 
how I improve my farm with the 
least possible expense, at the same 
time growing the most profitable 
crops in rotation. This farm is en- 
closed in stock wire and divided into 
four lots all watered. I keep twice 
the number of horses usually re- 
quired to cultivate the same number 
of acres and all the stock of hogs 


Toca ARE FOUR things essen- 





HEREDITY 


Can Be Overcome in Cases. 





Yhe influence of heredity can not, 
of course, be successfully disputed, 
but it can be minimized or entirely 
vyercome in some cases by correct 
food and drink. A Connecticut 
lady says: 

“For years while I was a coffee 
drinker I suffered from bilious at- 
tacks of great severity, from which 
I used to emerge as white as a ghost 


and very weak. Our family physi- 
cian gave me various prescriptions 
for improving the digestion and 


stimulating the liver, which I tried 


faithfully but without perceptible 
result. 

“He was acquainted with my 
family history for several genera- 


tions back, and once when I visited 
him he said: ‘If you have inherited 
one of those torpid livers you may 
always suffer more or less from its 
inaction. We can’t dodge our in- 
heritance, you know.’ 

“T was not so strong a believer in 
heredity as he was, however. and, 
beginning to think for myse’f, I con- 
cluded to stop drinking coffce, and 
see what effect that would have. I 
feared it would be a severe trial to 
give it up, but when I took Postum 
and had it well made, it completely 
filled my need for a hot beverage 
and I grew very fond of it. 

“T have used Postum for three 
years, using no medicine. During 
all that time I have had absolutely 
none of the bilious attacks that I 
used to suffer from, and I have been 
entirely free from the pain and de- 
bilitating effects that used to result 
from them. 

The change is surely very great, 
and I am compelled to give Postum 
the exclusive credit for it.”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,”’ in 
packages. ‘‘There’s a Reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 
human interest. 





Youngsville, N. C. 


and cows I can with the amount of 
feed grown on the land. 

First Year: Crimson clover (fall 
seeding), Sugar Loaf cotton, crim- 
son clover. 


Second year: Crimson clover (fall 


seeding), Spanish peanuts, Purple 
Straw wheat. 
Third year: Purple Straw wheat 


(fall seeding), Early Unknown peas, 
rape and crimson clover. 

Fourth year: Crimson clover (faH 
seeding), Cocke’s Prolific corn, peas 
and crimson clover. 

Substitute for Spanish peanuts, 
Vineless Yam potatoes, Stone tomato 
or crops requiring similar seasons 
for maturity. Plant Jerusalem arti- 
chokes on inside of wire fence—no 
cultivation necessary. 

The principal fertilizers used are 
phosphoric acid and potash applied 


as a top dressing on clovers and. 


pea land at planting at the rate of 
400 to 500 pounds to the acre, the 
residue not consumed by the legumes 
leaves a balanced fertilizer for the 
following crop if no other fertilizer 
is used. An application of 400 
pounds upon the clover and pea stu- 
ble of agricultural lime proves very 
beneficial. On pea or clover stuble 
very little nitrogen is needed and 
will prove to be injurious unless the 
proper amount of the mineral fer- 
tilizers are used to balanee it. In 
such cases it would equal a very 
heavy application of fertilizer, more 
especially if lot or stable manure is 
used, and then you would have to 
use a large supply of mineral fer- 


tilizer to offset it, and give your cot-: 


ton plenty of distance between rows 
in the drill. With corn it is exactly 
the reverse—narrow rows and thick 
in drill. 

In order to do this with the above 
double-crop rotation system, it is 
necessary to keep twice as much 
horse power. But it pays, as you 
can grow two or more crops annually 
by growing the earliest and most 
prolific varieties. 

All of the above land in clover 
must be broken with a two-horse 
turning plow and subsoiled where it 
is possible, and then cut up with a 
disk harrow and then with an iron 
tooth smoothing harrow, when it is 
ready to plant. 





VIRGINIA FARM NOTES. 


Short Course at Blacksburg Well 
Attended. 


Much interest is being shown in 
the Farmer’s Short Course at 
Blacksburg, and the demonstrations 
which have been given each after- 
noon at the various barns on the 
farm and in the orchards have been 
well attended by the students who 
appeared much interested. The il- 
lustrated lectures on three nights 
each week by the members of the 
faculty are better attended than 
those of the ten previous years. 


Farmers’ Special on Eastern Shore. 


A train being run under the 
auspices of the State Agricultural 
Department and N. Y. P. & N. R. R. 
on the eastern short of Virginia, has 
been in operation the past few days 
in that prosperous section of the 
State. 

Among the lecturers who are giv- 
ing the farmers some _ valuable 
points, are J. J. Owen, Director of 
Institutes; S. P. Hughes, I. P. Cole 
and W. W. Sproul. Soil fertility, 
corn breeding, and orchard spray- 
ing are the subjects, in main, dis- 
cussed, and the farmers are showing 
their appreciation by turning out in 
large numbers, J. M. BELL. 





PROGRE Fare 








The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C., 
Gentlemen: 


have a copy. 


Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.25. 


WHAT ONE READER THINKS OF “FERTILIZING | 
FOR PROFIT.” 


I have read ‘‘Fertilizing for Profit’ recently received from you, with such great interest 
and believe it filled with such good information and advice, I wish every farmer friend could 
lam enclosing you my check for $2.00 in payment of one year’s subscription 
and the book, to be sent to the'following addresses: 

_, What price could you make me on 50 copies of 
tribution among the farmers of Granville County? 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 
Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents; with Progressive Farmer one year, 


SPECIAL—If you are a subscriber now, send us one New subscription 
—not your own—and $1., and we will send you a copy free. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


Oxford, N. C., Jan. 26, 1911 


“Fertilizing for Profit’ for gratuitous dis. 
Yours truly, 
B. M. CALDWELL, 


Address 














FREE SEED BOOK Vit, fr # to-dsy and 
facts about the high quality Geld seeds we 

sell and , eam, 

geod. Weship on approval. 













LOUISVILLE SEED CO., Louisville, Ry. 
Sole Distributors for the 
Orchard Grass Seed Commission Ca, 








Cotton Seed 


30 bushels Allen’s Long Staple Cotton seed for 
sate, from cotton I sold at 17% cents; 100 bushels 
good variety short staple seed; also $3 tons good 
wheat straw baled; also Appler Seed Oats, re. 
eleaned or uncleaned. 

I want to buy Improved Whipporwill or Us. 
known Cow Peas and 5 bushels finest variety 





Corn Planters ! 


It looks like everybody: is buyingseed 
corn from me this year. 

Last year I fitted cover- 
ing the South and West. Thess 
best customers this 
sending to me for 
rt it up to standard—and because my 
seed has made good with them. 

_ At the rate orders have been comin 
in this year my supply will be oaheumted 
@s it-was . For this reason 


am sending out is final notice. 

If you wish to the seed that 
made 226 2-3 per acre in 1909 
and 201 bushels per aere in 1910, send 


in your order right away. 

Let North Carolina, Seuth Carolina, 
Virginia, Maryland and Tennessee farm- 
ers remember that the farmers of the 
Lower South SS seed early, and 


act promptly. emember, my corn is 
as high in quality as it is prolific—hard, 
white grains. Took State Fair 


oremipm 1911. Remember, also, m 
orn Cultivation Book goes with ouch 
order. It will open your eyes. 

I am offering $300 in cask as prizes to 
planters of Batts’ Four-Ear Prolific in 
1911, who buy of the originator. 


J. F. BATTS, Reute 1, Garner, N. C. 


Marlboro Prolifie Corn 


2 to 6 Ears to a Stalk 


Absolutely pure, bred.and selected especially 
for seed. Extra select in the ear, $3.00 per bu.; 
shelled, $2.00 per bushel. Triumph big-boll 
cotton seed, $1.00 per bushel. 


R. T. MALONE, Capleville, Fenn. 


COW PEAS séans 


They are in first place for soiling, hay and fer- 
tilizing purposes, and are successful wherever 
eorn is grown. Cane seed, millet and sweet po- 
tatoes. Free catalogue. 


HICKORY SEED CO., Trade St., Hickory, N. C. 


Seed Corn 


For the practical farmer. Result of years of 
careful selection; grown on ordinary soil, with 
only ordinary fertilization; steady increase in 
yield; less than 2 per cent, barren stalks. 

G t—Heaviest yielding one eared corn— 
tendency to two years on fertile soil. White. 

Biggs’ Seven Ear—The best prolific corn. 

Prize Prolifie—aA strain of Cocke's prolific. 
Won first prize in Boys’ Contest the past two 


years. 
nubbed and shelled, $2.00 per 











Select ears, 
bushek prime ears, not shelled, $2.50 for 50. 
Our supply limited. Order now. 


WEBB BROS. Stem, N. C. 


SAMPLE 
FREE 












xe 


GEND us your name and address and we will 

mail you, Pree of Charge, a package of seeds 

(our selection), also our beautifuily illustrated 

Catalogue and F; Guide for 1911, the most 
68 








complete book of ite kind. Adr 
ROBINSON SEED CO., Dept. 7, BALTIMORE, 





core JOHN P. CHENEY, Marietta, Ga 
Save 257% On 
Tested: 


: = re a3 * 
Field Seeds 
iH = Don’t buy field or grass seed any- 

where until you have seen our cata- 
logue. You would hardly believe 
how much lower our prices are than 
the prices offered by other reputable 
seed houses, but the difference is great 
—in many cases our prices are 50% 
lower, made possible by our location, 
our buying direct from growers and 
1 our large operations. 

We will send you samples of anything 
you want for comparison or examination 
by any experiment station and guarantee 

. ty equal to samples. 

arge fresh stocks of CLOVERS 
GRASS SEEDS, ALFALFA, SEEDCORN, 
OATS, COW PEAS,MILLET,SORGHUM, 
RAPE, potatoes, vegetable and flower 
| seeds and lawn grass. 

Write today for our new book, “The 
Gateway to Success,” an extraordinary 
catalogue and invaluable guide on farm- 

and gardening, free. 


Wood, Siubbs & Co., Louisville, Ky. 


i* 



























= 

Big Money in Oais 
* New Seed Oats. an Lepr in oats if you 
raise theright kin Here's yourehance 
to get them. Imported Canadian Seed 
Oats for saje; extra tine. Send fcr free 
sample. Its ks for itself. Thissame 
oats wo sold last year in the United 
States and proved their merit and our 
statement that the farmers need & 
ebange of seed in this country. We 
make a speciaity of growing extra fine 
seed oats on our big Canadian farm; 
new,Cciean land; ne weeds. Have best 
known varieties. rated Swedish 
Select went 116 busheis to acre this year; 
‘ket, Canada’s favorite, 10 





arena it will gra ie “oe 
will pay you to % a change ? 
seed. Try some of these sata: oavence cabere 
inbred and run out. Canadian Government Grain 
Inspector graded this erain No.1 White. Havestiff 
straw, white berry, thin husk, enormous yielder. It 
is as easy to putin and harvesta big crapasasmall 
one. The reason your oat crop is not bigeer is be 
cause your seed is run out, This has been proven. 
Look at this cut. Taken from ph of two 
stalks from Galloway Brothers’ fleld, over 200 ker 
nels to the stalk. rite early for free sample, oF, 
send ten cents each for ket of one or both 2 
Will also send you free booklet entitled “Biz 
Money in Oatsand How to Grow Them,” by Galloway 
Bros. and Prof. M. L. Bowman, former professor of 
farm crops lowa Agricultural College. [nformation 
ehectny hare he priceless. ase it free. Resolve to The 
ed pa’ on your high-priced land g 
book tells you how. = or 


GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO., 
G72 Galloway Station, Watertoo, lowe 


ALFALFA 


All Northern grown, guaranteed to be 99 percent 
pure and free from dodder, Write for free sample 
on which we invite youto get Government tests. 
This seed should produce hay at $60 per acre) 4a 
nually. Free instructions on growing. 


GRAIN AND GRASS SEED 


Northera grown and of .strongest vitality. We 
handle export grade only and can furnish eratt 
mixture suitable for any soils. Write for catalog: 


WING SEED CO., Box 237 Mechanicsbura, > 
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WHAT OF THE FUTURE SUPPLY OF PHOSPHORUS? 


This is the Element in Which Our Soils Are Most Deficient, and 
Which We Have Least Facility for Supplying—Supply Phospho- 


rus and Conserve Kainfall. 


By Prof. H. A. Morgan, University of Tennessee. 


S WE LOOK about for perma- 
Az in agriculture we must 

rst consider soil fertility. Of 
the plant foods, nitrogen is abundant 
in the air, and the supply is perpet- 
ual. It was here for our forefathers 
and will be here for our posterity. 
We have learned through legumes 
and soil bacteria how to get the ni- 
trogen out of the air. We need not 
worry about this element. Potash is 
generally supplied to soils in fair 
amounts. A good system of farming 
naturally conserves potash, and we 
have less concern for the fertility of 
the soil of the future with reference 
to potash. But what about phosphe- 
rus? Ought not we of the South to 
wake up to the importance of this 
element as the one limiting soil fer- 
tility and crop production in the fu- 
ture? The importance of this element 
js not understood by our farmers. 
It is more important that we should 
realize the situation with reference 
to this element than all of the others. 
Millions of acres of the soils of the 
South are actually low in phosphorus 
for present needs. It is not in the 
air, like nitrogen, and is not naturally 
conserved under average farming like 
potash. It is, however, being mined 
in portions of the South and being 
shipped elsewhere. Our highest-grade 
phosphate rock is being shipped to 
Europe to establish permanency in 
soils there. It seems a short-sighted 
policy for us to send out of the 
South that element which in a few 
years we will have to purchase else- 
where from a limited market to make 
the production of our crops at all 
profitable. In other words, we are 
selling today that which we will most 
heed tomorrow. 

There are many problems in con- 
hection with the permanency of the 
South‘s agriculture, but all are in- 
significant as compared with this 
one—our future phosphorus supply. 
Were it possible, we should own 








THE IMPLEMENT BLUE BOOK FREE 


The Midland Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has left over a few hundred copies of the 1910 
Implement Blue Book, one of which it offers to 
mail, free of charge, to any subscriber to this 
paper who will send 20 cenis to pay the postage, 
etc. The book has 527 Royal Octavo pages, 
weighs two pounds and. contains complete clas- 
sified lists of all farming implements, vehicles, 
wagons, automobiles and kindred goods, made 
inthe United States, with names and addresses 
of manufacturers; also a full list of all branch, 
jobbing and transfer houses in this country and 

anada, from which ne xy shipments may be 
had. Much other information of great value to 
farm people is also contained in the book which 
originally sold for $3. 
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RoOoiing 


‘“Flectroid” 


Is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, Smooth- 
Surfaced Roofing. It is higher in price per 
Square than imitations which look similar. 


“Flectroid” 


is made to use and to last—notto sell. Every 
roll is guaranteed. 








l ply @ $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
3 ply @ $2.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 
The above prices include sufficient large- 
headed galvanized nails and liquid cement 
Coating, (which are shipped in the core of 
each roll) to properly lay the same. 
Sample and Catalog “P”’ mailed free for 
the asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT C0. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 














enough phosphate deposits to sup- 
ply our farms as the future demand- 
ed. But this opportunity is practi- 
cally beyond us now. There is no 
greater obligation demanded of our 
educational institutions than that of 
urging our people to supply the ele- 
ment of phosphorus at once to all 
lands of the South, in those amounts 
that will guarantee the future own- 
ers at least a moderately productive 
soil. I fear we are living too much 
for the present. This attitude, in so 
far as it applies to nitrogen, and 
potash, and lime, will do no serious 
harm. With these posterity will be 
by nature well provided. But in the 
case of phosphorus it is different. The 
South is now under obligation to sup- 
ply its deficient soils from its own 
phosphate beds. This lesson should 
be taught from every school until 
we recognize its importance. I trust 
that every reader will feel the weight 
of this obligation. If you are fortu- 
nate enough to possess a farm well 
supplied with phosphorus, remember 


you are a citizen of the South, and 
that the future prosperity of the 
South demands that all its farms 


shall have a liberal supply of phos- 
phorug. 

Carbonate of lime, which is being 
given much emphasis of late, is fun- 
damental in soil development. There 
is no danger, however, of a shortage 
of lime. <A thousand years from now 
there will be ample for the needs of 
the millions who populate the South. 
How different with phosphorus! The 
present generation may witness the 
South’s supply of phosphate practi- 
cally exhausted. The message of 
lime is, ‘‘Now’’; that of phosphorus, 
“The Future.” 

It is possible that with an intelli- 
gent use of lime now, future genera- 
tions may be better able to scrap for 
the phosphorus, but in the light of 
present investigation, no such risk 
should be run. 

There is another matter deserving 
attention: The companionship of 
deep tillage and vegetable matter in 
the conservation of one of the South’s 
greatest assets, her rainfall. Instead 
of permitting our rains to deplete 
and erode our soils, let us turn them 
into channels of production. Our 
greatest grain or forage acreage is 
in corn. This crop requires large 
supplies of water for maximum pro- 
duction. The South when equipped to 
conserve her rainfall will be the Corn 
Belt of America. The greatest fac- 
tors in the conservation of moisture 
are vegetable matter and deep till- 
age. These are easily accomplished 
under judicious systems of rotation, 
which provide ample cover for the 
land during the winter, and an abun- 
dance of vegetable matter for turn- 
ing under in the spring, or feed for 
live stock to produce stable manure 
under systems of animal husbandry 
farming. 

To accomplish most economically 
a deeper soil, well provided with veg- 
etable matter, less acreage per farm 
must be undertaken. The paramount 
weakness in the agricultural system 
of the South, other than our inabil- 
ity to recognize the limited supply 
of phosphorus, is too much land bad- 
Iv handled. Too many acres under 
the plow is largely responsible for 
the rental system. Think of more 
than 50 per cent of the lands of the 
South operated by persons who do 
not own them! Animal husbandry 
and conservation of rainfall, by the 
addition of tons of vegetable matter 


Get our prices on Building Papers. Cement per acre and by deep tillage are im- 
Lime, Plaster, ane ‘ : ; os possible under such a system. There 
i _%/is nothing else that will head the 


South so quickly toward live stock 
farming, or do so much to make live 
stock farming permanent, as the op- 
eration of small farms by their own- 
ers. Conservation of our farm re- 
sources and the ideal rural life so 
much talked of now will more than 
likely be realized when the owner 
of the small farm is the actual oper- 
ator. 





Why Not a Good School in Your 
Neighborhood? 


It is not necessary to dig up the 
country home by the roots and take 
it to the city in order that the boys 
and girls may have a better school. 
It is questionable whether a city 
school, no matter how good, can fur- 
nish the particular training for a 
richer country life. Only a re-organ- 
ized, vitalized country school can 
solve the problem. And the new 
country sehool can not at all begin 
the solution of this problem unless 
the farmers believe more in their 
cwn schools and support them better. 
There is no other way. A trained 
teacher in a good sanitary house with 
beautiful grounds is the great thing 
needed.—Prof. O. J. Kern. 
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ROYAL PEA HULLER 







peas entitied. “The 
Value of Pec.s and Royal 
Pea Huilers.’ 
CHATTANDGSA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CB., 
Bost, Y, Chattanooga. Tena. 





Handy Hame Fastener 


A new invention to take the 
p ooees ae old-time strap. 

astens in tly with gloves 
on. Works automatically. 







r on co 
days. Every horse owner wild 
NAA about them. | Fite any hame bas oO 
Pe eee, TR es. in. place 
ue i te: Outwears the harness. 
Money. back to any customer not 
pleased. 
‘Write today for 
SAMPLE 


You will make more 
money than ever before. 

ck sold out before fairly get started. 
Thomas Mfg. Co, 655 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohiec. 


Man is the only animal that 
blushes or needs to.—Mark Twain. 














Oaks Jr. Cotton and Corn Planter 


LIGHT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, “DURABLE AS THE OAK”’ 


Plants Cotton, Corn and variety of 
other seeds. Same hopper used for all. 

Mounted on two wheels 17 inches high 
and 16inches on the tread. Rolls the row 
after opening is filled in by the covers. 
Hopper is chain driven. Trigger attached 
to handles throws machine out of gear. 






BEST 


One-Horse 
When cotton is properly planted, chopping is easy. 
This machine has a special device which separates cotton Planter 
seed and it doesn’t fallina wad. Plants from one-quarter 
to three bushels of cotton seed per acre, either in hills Ever Made. 


any distance apart or in solid rows. 


Don't buy any Planter until you know all about the 
OAKS JR. Sold on our 


Write us about it NOW. 


OAKS MANUFACTURING CO., New Bern, N. C. 


Co-operative Easy Payment Plan. 




















B Geor e It | The Chance to Earn Two Pa- 
g 9 e@ pers I Want---and Bead Easy 

If you will secure us one—ONLY ONE—new yearly subscriber to The Progressive 
Farmer, or two six months’ subscribers, we will send you a full year’s subscription to 


both 
THE WEEKLY KANSAS CITY STAR 
and EVERY WW OMAN’S MAGAZINE 


Read the description of these splendid publications—both home papers, and interest 
every member of the family. 











THE WEEKLY KANSAS CITY STAR 


Issued every Wednesday. This is a newspaper for the farmer 
and his family. It is the best and cleanest of its kind in the 
country. Itis independent in politics—it champions the 
cause of the people—it champions your eause. Every 
Southern farmer should read and support this grand, inde- 
pendent paper. Don't be hide-bound—read the news as it 
is—not fixed up to favor one side or the other—just the old- 
fashioned kind of honesty—the plain truth. 


MACAZING 


% 
> 


EVERY WOMANS 








EVERY YVOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


This is one of the standard Women’s magazines of the 
country. Bright, clean, and covers its field. Front cover 
in colors. A splendid Fashion Department, right up to 
date. Boys’ and Girls’ Department. It has entertaining 
short stories and serial stories, cookery articles, ete.— 
everything good for home and family. 




















MAKE NO MISTAKE 


We will send both these splendid papers to any one of our readers who sends us $1.00 in 
payment for a new subscription to The Progressive Farmer. Not your renewal, but for 
getting a new subscriber for us. Get your neighbor to give you his subscription. Send 
it in and both papers will be ordered for you for a full year at once. 


THIS IS A GREAT CHANCE: DONT LET IT GET BY YOU. TRY FOR IT 











The Progressive Farmer 
ae N. C. STARKVILLE, MISS. 
\. 
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THE PRIZE-WINNING LETTERS FOR THIS SPECIAL. 





is 
LAND THAT GROWS RICHER IN- 
STEAD OF POORER. 
farmer 
his soil 


Messrs. Editors: Every 
should be anxious to make 
more fertile, and it is very gratify- 
ing to read an account of some farm- 
er taking an old worn-out farm and 
in a few years bringing it up toa 
high state of fertility. 

Fertility does not mean an abund- 
ance of nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phoric acid in the soil, but it means 
productive power. <A soil may con- 
tain all the elements of plant food, 
but unless they are available the soil 
will not be productive. Our aim, 
then, should be to make the plant 
“food available. and to restore to the 
soil plant food which is taken away 
by growing crops. 

Knowing that the subsoil contains 
much unavailable plant food, I plow 
a little deeper each year and bring 
up some of it to be mixed with the 
surface soil. By good, deep plowing, 
thorough harrowing and cultivation, 
and by adding humus, lime, etc., Iam 
increasing the available plant food 
and making my soil more produc- 
tive. 

Rotation of crops, in which le- 
gumes play an important part, is es- 
sential to makinz a soil fertile. My 
farm is hilly, limestone land. Prac- 
tically all of it must be plowed with 
hillside plow. I plan my rotation to 
both improve soil and prevent wash- 
ing. I have no use for terraces. I 
always plow clover or grass sod for 
corn. I sow this m peas at last cul- 
tivation of corn if I wish to follow 
with wheat. Sow wheat in October 
after corn has been cut and hauled 
from field, using 200 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 30 pounds muriate of 
potash per acre, and sow clover, or 
clover and timothy, in the spring. I 
mow or pasture this two to four 
years and then put in corn again. 
I produced 50 bushels of corn per 
acre last year on 12 acres at a cost 
of 10 cents per bushel. This field 
had been rotated since it was cleared 
about twenty-five years ago, in corn, 
wheat, clover and grass, but no ma- 
nure or commercial fertilizer had 
ever been used. It would not pro- 
duce over 30 bushels of corn when it 


was first cleared. I cut two tons of 
timothy and clover hay per acre, one 


cutting, on 7 acres that has been 
farmed like the corn-field referred 
to above. 

i am changing this rotation some. 
I have oats and vetch, and oats and 
crimson clover, where I had wheat 
last year. I expect to pasture this 


from February 15 to March 15 with 
ewes and lambs, let it grow till May 
10 and turn it under with about ten 
wagon loads of manure per acre, and 
after a liberal applicatien of ground 
rock phosphate, lime and acid phos- 
phate or Thomas phosphate, plant it 
to corn; sow cowpeas at last working 
of corn to be followed by wheat and 
clover. 

I have some crimson clover that 
was sowed in corn at last working. 
This land is infested with ox-eye 
daisy. I will plow this under and 
plant to corn, sow crimson clover 
again and follow with soy beans, 
then wheat and clover. 

I am preparing some land for al- 
falfa. Expect to make it very rich 
and sweet and inoculate with soil 
from alfalfa field. My steepest land 
is in permanent pasture, on which I 
graze cattle and sheep. I sell no 
feed. Feed all my stover, hay and 
straw and take proper care of my 
manure and scatter it where I expect 
to raise corn. My aim is to use 
ground limestone and phosphate lib- 
erally. 

I am striving to raise 75 bushels 
of corn per acre, and have green 
fields of alfalfa. ¥.. J. DAVES. 

Edison, Tenn. 





It. 


THERE IS MONEY IN BUILDING 
UP POOR LANDS. 


Messrs. Editors: We hear repeat- 
ed reference to the worn-out soils of 
the South, even to those lands lying 
level that have had no chance to be 
washed away by our heavy rains. 
Lands that were productive when 
first cleared, but not now producing 
enough to pay for their cultivation 
are said to be ‘‘worn-out,’’ and are 
turned out for nature to restore 
them while the farmer opens new 
lands or moves to a new country to 





GANTT'S ALL IN ONE PLOW 












It is strictly a first “> 
class Steel Beam Plow, = 
with detachable turner, 

Can be changed in a mo- 
ment’s time from a turn plow 
to a cultivating plow, using the 
different size steel points, 
shovels, sweeps, scrapes, mid- 
dle-breakers, sub-soilers, etc. 


Is Rightly Named 


Ata gianee, you can see 
that the ALL IN ONE is 
the only plow that you will 
need todo any and all kinds 
of plowing for the entire 
year. 


Call on merchants handling our plows, planters, guano distributers, grain drills, etc,, or writ’ 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Macon, Ga. 








MANURE 






more than four years of success behind it. 
than 40,000 farmers of America have stamped their 


from the Great G 
capacity of 40,000 manure spreaders, It is you tha 





you. 


Ry a 


SET THIS BIG 


éfust you to try it. 












every 





wz Gallowa 
SPREADER 


The realthing. A successful 50 bushel Spreader with 
= E it, we’ $39.50. 
This is only one of the great Galloway line. ore 


Let me quote you prices on a Galloway Spreader 
to suit the size of your tarm. I've got the one for you. I’ 
Wi put it alt ap to you, and if you say it’s not what you 
want, I’ll take it back and you don’t lose one dollar by the deal See af 
work, then you know whatit is. 
ke’s the simplest and handiest--two horses can handle 
it—spreads any kind of stuff—no breakage bills—long 
life — satisfaction all the way— it’s a money-maker 
day—it pays you big profit on every crop 
you use it. 
make this saving. 
iness you ought to know; let me tel] you 
don’t put it off till tomorrow. ) 


i” WM. GALLOWAY CO., 679 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowe 
Let Me Tell You How f Divide the Meion with Yoo 


Onh’39%f 


, £0.B. WATERLOO 












O. RK. on it. They say, ‘‘It’s the Best.” This isthe latest 
It’s part of 4 a 
the benefit of this tremendous output, and you gave 40 to 60 
percent on your purchase because I divide the melon with 

Every page of my big free book fairly bristles with Proof 







Here’s what you will find outs 


Now prove this out fina out that you can 
I know something about the svreader dbus ze 
Write me and % 


~WM. GALLOWAY 








continue his work of destruction. 
These lands are not worn-out, but 
have only become unproductive by 
greed and mismanagement. If once 
good lands, they are still good lands 
and well worth the care and atten- 
tion necessary to restore them to their 
former fertility. It is more profit- 
able to bring up one of these so- 
called worn-out farms, if once good, 
than to farm the average good one. 
They still have a wonderful amount 
of fertility, especially so, of the min- 
eral plant foods, phosphorus and po- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


of restoring them after man hag 


abandoned them as worn-out. By 
clean cultivation and robbing the 
land of everything it produces we 


have just sapped the life out of it 
and made a dead soil. 

A dead soil is devoid of humus, 
making the soil compact, thus ex- 
cluding the air and heat and its in- 
ability to retain moisture has locked 
the doors to nature’s shop where 
she, by chemical action liberates the 
plant foods. 

Bringing up dead soils is a hobby 








tassium; but nature in her wise prov- 
idence has locked them up for her 
own use when she takes up the task 


of mine and was a hobby of my fa- 
ther. It is a profession in itself, and 
in a short article little can be given, 
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ROLLER-BEARINGRY/| Ny 
LIGHT DRAPT © oly 


SUCCESS SPREADER 






The only spreader with a 33-year record of good work. Simplicity, Durability 
and Light Draft always foremost. Direct Chain Drive. No Cog Gears. The 


choice of men who investigate thoroughly. Wood or metal wheels. A generation 
of experience back of every Success. ‘The leader from the first. Exclusive features 
all patented. Catalog of facts Free. Write us promptly. 


Kemp & Burpee Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Get double the present results from your time and labor. Use Planet Jr farm and gar- 
den implements, and secure bigger and better crops with less work. 
im Planet Jrs do the work of three to six men. They do it more 
,, » accurately, and cause a greater yield. They are the result of a prac- 
.,, tical farmer’s 35 years’ experience. Fully guaranteed. 


iy wi te The newest Planet Jr Combination Hill and Drill Seeder, 
. ' — 


oe, Cultivator and Plow, opens the furrow, sows any kind of , 


f garden seed accurately in drilisor hills, covers, rolls down, and mark th 
1 ‘ next row—all at one operation. Perfect Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator aad Flow, 
*,\ | Planet Jr 12-tooth Harrow, Cultivator and Pulverizer is a won- 
. . t derful tool for berry-growers and market-gardeners Works deep or shallow 
.¢ * without throwing earth on the plants, and pulverizes the soil thoroughly, 
/ ¢, Invaluable wherever fine close work is needed. 

You can’t afford to miss the 1911 illustrated 

} @ Planet Jr 56-page catalogue. Free 

i< and postpaid. Write today. 


CE 2p SL Allen & Co ~ 
a on Wat Philada “S 


foots 








@/KUTTER 


Wf TRADE Yastyae LN 
BS/A 


j \ 


f 


j Farming Tools \ 


are money savers. High quality con- 
sidered, the lowest price tools made. 
Last twice the “life” of common tools. 
Cost nothing for repairs and do better 
work after years of use than many other 
tools do when shining new from the 
Hardware Store. 

Every hand farming tool on which you find the 
Keen Kutter trade mark is covered by a broad 
gauge guarantee. Ifa Keen Kutter fork, hoe, rake, 
scythe, snath, shovel, axe or hay knife, shows an 
imperfection of any kind, or fails to do the work for 
which it was intended, easily and fast, you get 
your money back. ‘The same guarantee covers 
Keen Kutter shop tools, razors, shears, pocket- 
knives and table cutlery. 

“The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS, 

If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
Simmons Hardware Company, Inc., 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 
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except in a general way, that will be 
of benefit to those undertaking this 
work. 

Most of the poor farms of the 
South have rich swags or bottoms 
that will produce well. They must 
pe taxed to their utmost for grain, 
forage and sale crops, that we may 
handle the more unproductive lands 
with reference to future productive- 
ness. The fairly good lands can be 
made to produce a good crop of peas 
if fertilized with phosphate and pot- 
ash, thus adding humus and nitrogen 
to the soil. 

When we come to a field with its 
galled spots and gullies, we have a 
different proposition. First plow in 
the gullies and take two-horse 
scrapers and level them down so one 
can plow across them. Don’t fill 
them with brush dams and wait for 
them to level up with soil, for this 
has come from some other part of 
the farm, and that part of the farms 
should be plowed deep enough to keep 
the soil from washing. The fight in 
a field of this character, with little 
to go on, is to get something to turn 
under. After breaking as deep as 
possible, we can liberate some of the 
mineral plant foods by thoroughly 
tearing the small particles of soil 
apart with frequent harrowing and 
cultivation with the disks. We have 
taken an extreme case, one where 
peas will make but a poor growth 
and would thus leave us with little 
to turn under. Experience has 
taught ‘hat sorghum will make more 
growth sown on poor land than any 
other plant. Sow broadcast and when 
it has made its growth turn it under. 
If the land has been plowed deep 
and well cultivated before planting, 
you will be surprised at the growth 
ithas made. A year has been lost in 
preparing this field but the increas- 
ed improvement has paid better than 
any crop off the more fertile fields. 
It is now in shape to plant to peas, 
with a liberal dressing of commer- 
cial fertilizer, with the assurance of 
a fair crop of hay or peas. This 
will be best gathered by cattle or 
hogs. In fact. the most profitable 
sale crop from an unproductive farm 
is a crop of hogs, cattle, or sheep 
and wool. 

There is no mention of manure in 
this plan. Any farmer knows what 
to do with manure if he has any. If 
he has much of it, he can make his 
land rich, but my experience has 
been that manure is the hardest 
crop and the scarcest article to 
be made on a poor farm. At first 
we must depend upon buying the 
cheaper mineral plant foods in the 
form of acid phosphate and potash, 
applying them to the legumes, as 
peas, vetches, etc., and they will sup- 
ply the soil with the most expensive 
of all plant foods, namely, nitrogen. 
When we have plowed under a 
growth of vegetation the land will 
be more porous and by the free cir- 
culation of air, and its ability to re- 
tain heat and moisture, more of the 
insoluble plant foods will be liber- 
ated. 

The first step in bringing up an 
unproductive field is to change the 
mechanical condition of the soil by 
turning under some kind of vegeta- 
tion, then buy the mineral plant 
foods and make them, through the 
Medium of a legume, add nitrogen to 
the soil. CLARENDON DAVIS. 

Huntsville, Ala. 





Ill. 
HOW ONE POOR FARM HAS BEEN 
REDEEMED. 


Messrs. Editors: The land upon 
Which we are farming and which the 
Owner pleased to call “Glennwood” 
was, before coming into the passes- 
Sion of the writer considered very 
Poor land. In fact, it had been the 
last home of two families before en- 
tering the county ‘‘poor-house.” 

The first year I farmed this land, 


—by the way, the first year 1 be- 
gan business for myself—lI failed to 
raise sufficient grain and _ forage 
to feed one team of two mules. So 
the next year I managed to get two 
more mules and went in debt for the 
feed to feed them; hired two hands 
and paid them with money borrowed, 
and made a success; for I was scar- 
ed. Remembered the fate of my 
predecessors. The land is mostly 
dark red clay and had never been 
plowed more than 4 inches deep. We 
began plowing deeper each year by 
adding more power and using larger 
and larger plows, until recently we 
divided the team and are now plow- 
ing 16 inches deep by turning 8 to 9 
inches and subsoiling 7 to 8 inches 
more. 


Our land at first yielded bountiful- 
ly, but after four or five years there 
was a decided falling off of crops. 
Had Professor Massey never happen- 
ed to come and hold an institute in 
our (Lincoln) county I, perhaps, 
would never have known that my 
plans were to blame for my failure; 
for I had never dreamed of rotation. 
In fact I doubted the claims made 
for it until I had put in practice the 
counsel he gave us. 

About the same time we began 
the practice of another of the Pro- 
fessor’s hobbies —- keeping cattle. 
And really it is hard for me to say 
which of the three articles given us 
at that institute did most towards 
redeeming my poor farm—keeping 
cattle, deep plowing, or rotation of 
crops. But I am quite sure that each 
harmonizes with the other. 

Now after some years of very hard 
work we are growing heavy crops of 
red clover and are making quite a 
heavy crop of manure. And as we 
feed several hundred bushels of cot- 


Ct) | Sto 


tonseed and somewhere near 100 nothing but a 14 per cent acid. But 
bags of cottonseed meal, and are sayv- 1 am quite sure where the legume 
ing every particle of manure under crop was light that some nitrate of 
good shelter, we see no use of buy- soda used when crop is near the 
ing any fertilizer except phosphoric fruiting stage pays handsomely. 
acid. If we are not hindered by Cc. W. BEAM. 
some unseen impediment, from mak- Cherryville, N. C., R. 3. ; 
ing a thorough job of preparation of 
the seed-bed, we are quite sure of LV. 
100 bushels of corn per acre on a BARNYARD MANURE AND A GOOD 
12-acre clover sod, for the sod is ROTATION. 
very heavy. This same 12 acres had Mesers. Béitors: My coll w e6 
deep gullies in it, which could not depl ea tf tilit : as ; t 
be crossed with a team, but to-day tan se ~ alg . Pees ri dx 
there is not a terrace, ditch, nor a ought my farm it required much 
broken spot in it. labor and thought before I could see 
: ; that I had improved it any. One of 
My rotation now (and 1 think it my first means of improvement was 
hard to turn down) is corn, wheat, my barn where I keep all my cattle 
clover then back to corn, making a and save and keep the manure dry 
three-year course. until I am ready to put it out on the 
Now to illustrate and show wheth- land. Before I built the barn I 
er or not our plans are profitable: would have litter and scatter over 
The first year I farmed on this the lot, and when spring came would 
land I produced the following crop: pile and let it get to smoking good 
Corn, 3 bushels per acre (a very then I would haul to the field, but 
dry summer). got poor benefits for my work. 
Wheat, 6 bushels per acre (a good The next, I think, is my rotation. 
wheat year). Since I have adopted the four-year 
rotation I can see that I have not 
only maintained the fertility, but 
have gradually increased it. I have 
also maintained it by keeping winter 
covers and turning them under in 
spring. I have also increased it by 
growing legumes and feeding same, 
always using high-grade phosphate 
under my wheat and peas. I also 
Hay, 4 tons clover, 3 tons peavine. think that I get some benefits from 
Remember none of this was done not letting any weeds seed on any of 
on clover sod, for next year will be my fields. By the above method, I 
my first year to crop a heavy clover have brought my farm from 4 bush- 
sod and I am looking for great els of wheat per acre to 19 without 
things. I am not using as much having to buy any ammonia. 
value in fertilizer as I did years I. G. ROSS. 
back; as I have abandoned complete Walnut Cove, N. C. 
goods altogether. On my _ wheat 


crop I use a 12-6 mixture; on corn, The good farmer cares for his land. 





Cotton, 130 pounds lint per acre 
(a good cotton year). 

Hay, % ton per acre (dry year.) 

Last year, on same land, with 
wet season, entirely too much rain 
for cotton, I raised: 

Corn, 63 bushels per acre. 

Wheat, 27 bushels per acre. 

Cotton, 420 pounds lint per acre. 











Hardest Worker on the Farm! 


Wonderful FARM PUMP ENGINE Makes 
Play of the Most Tiresome Winter Work 


Ensures Reliable Water Supply Even Most Practical Portable Power 
in Zero Weather Plant Made 


Runs outdoors in coldest weather as well as hottest sum- 
mer day. Supplies all the water needed for house, barn, 
dairy, feed lot or pasture. Works all day without attention. 
Outpumps a windmill ten to one. Keeps on pumping. no 
matter how light or how strong the wind blows, 





This wonderful little engine has no equal as a general 
utility power plant for the farm. Has scores of uses. 
Saves untold labor in dairy and laundry. Runs the feed 
mill, fanning mill, grindstone—any farm machinery usually 
operated by one or two men, 


Pumps 400 to1,000 Gallons perHour Moved Anywhere on a Wheelbarrow 


No well too deep for the Farm Pump 
Attached to any force pump 
400 to 1,000 gallons per hour. 
water at right temperature— 


cold in winter nor too hot in # 


Costs less to run than 
some tank heater. 


f water waste and is a WA 


. of time. 


Doss 

the 
Washing : 
la Half the 
Usual Timo 


Patented in U. 8. June 15,1009. Also Dewinionof Canada 
Sept. 6, 2910, and other foreign countric.. Other patents applied for. 


:s m Engine. Can be detached from the pump and started running in the 
A E it provides dairy, laundry, workshop or barn within fifteen minutes. 
i; Provides Comes on its own base. Needs no special foundatior. 
4 neithertoo Everything complete and ready for immediate use. No 
Summer. extras to buy. No belts, shafts, arms, jacks, anchor posts, 
f,the bother- walking beams, etc., needed 

}| Eliminates 

big saver Sp h my 


Fuller.& Johnson 


2g Farm Pump Engine. 


Have Your Own 
Fire Department 


Attached to any force pump having air 
chamber, the Farm Pump Engine affords 
ample fire protection for all farm buildings. 
Throws 60- foot stream with considerable 

force. Ready for action any minute of the 
day or night. 


tk 


Fits Any Pump and Makes It Hump! 


Well Made —Strong and 


As high grade in material and workmanship as engines used in best 


Reliable Get This FREE Engine Book Today 


Fil out this coupon and send it today for our Big Free Engine Book which 


automobiles. Perfectly air-cooled and self-oiling. Important working ven, detaties information about the Farm Pump Engine. Talk it over with the 


ag now. You can- 
parts encased in steel. Easy to start and stop. Child can operate it with Ko vestm 
Safety. Tank holds day’s fuel. Runs all day on a few cents’ worth of the — a 


gasoline. 


t now—thie wook—today 

now week—today 

Soon Pays for ltself “won tho woethor iscold we § FULLER &JOWNSONMFG.CO, 
Costs less than a good windmill. Does ten times the work. Farmers yi yt gt 4 : ee 
everywhere proclaim it the greatest labor and time saver ever used on where 
the farm. Earns a big dividend cvery month of the year. Right now in exhibition. If 
the winter months is the time when you noes a Farm Pump Faas most. 
It will pay for itselfin saving the wages of a hired man. ightens the 
hardest work for the women folks as well. Makes everybody happy. Double-Effctency Engines. 


FULLER & JOHHSON MFG. CO. (c25) 2 Palmer st., Madison, Wis. 





ENGINE BOOK GOUPON 


Ww pome x paren Send me engine books checked below. 
interested in Also my mame on your list for 

power engines ask for # bulletins. 

@ of Faller yp eng 
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His Money Crop 
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The results obtained from it by actual tests have clearly demonstrated the fact 
that it possesses every essential for perfect production. 

Many of the leading farmers throughout the South have been using this brand 
for years and years, and their continuance is the highest proof of the efficiency of 


8-4-4 For the Best Cotton 
















Order from your dealer; if he can’t sup- 
ply yeu, write us direct. 








WRITE FOR COPY OF OUR 1911 ALMANAC 


Wi; B) PLANTERS FERTILIZER & PHOSPHATE CO. Za 4 


Seer ae we ims ie _ best “nl cdi 
osphate-Fish screp-Blood-Tankage-German Potash 2" Vins 





























AN ALYSIS of all plants 
show that more or less 
lime is taken from the soil, and & i. 
unless replaced the plant © 
suffers for that element of 
~ food. Lime loosens up heavy 
soils, and binds together loose 


sandy soils, enabling the plant to 


It sweetens soils 


wf for luguminous crops, especially cotton 
lands. Be sure you buy the best. 


Lee’s sgaum, Lime 


Dissolves vegetation —— than Rock Lime. 
Contains potash and other ingredients essential to plant 
~—- Frees dormant phosphoric acid and potash 
soil. Less required per acre than plam lime. 

+ yields of Cotton, Corn and Peanuts secured 
its use. Write for booklet and name of nearest 
or. 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Dest, B. 


secure more food. 





















You Can Tell By a Man's Farm Whether 
He Uses “A. A. C. Co.” Fertilizer or Not 


HESE FERTILIZERS are of the highest agricultural 

value. That is they give the greatest yields and build 
up the soils at the least expense. 

“A. A. Co.” fertilizers are made from the best plant 
foods. They are mixed in the proportions that have been 
proved. The wrong elements are left out—the necessary 
ones put in. Cotton, tobacco, corn and other crops find in them 
the right food for rich maturity. The sacks are strong. 

Dealers will find the line a good one. If there is no 
agent near you, write NOW for proposition. 


The American Agricultural Ghemical Gompany 
Baltimore Sales Dept. ¢ : : BALTIMORE, MD. 
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TILE DRAINAGE OR OPEN DITCHES? 


Tile Not Only Drains the Land Better, Making Good Orops Pos- 
sible in a Wet Season, But Also Conserves Moisture and Im- 


proves the Texture of the Soil. 


By T. O. Vaughn, Shannon, Miss. 


fortune, as the case may be, to 

live since a mere boy, upon a 
farm located in a swamp where the 
creek overflows at any or all seasons 
of the year. 

As this farm was cleared out into 
the lower lands, it was necessary to 
drain it in some way, that we might 
farm it with any degree of success, 
especially during wet years. 

When we began clearing it, little 
was known inthis section of the coun- 
try about the use of tile, so we had 
to resort to open ditches for drain- 
age. While the ditches were new 
they did good work; but the creek 
continued to overflow and the ditches 
filled up with sand, muek, weeds, 
corn stalks, tree teps, legs, and every 
eonceivable thing that floats down a 
creek. If we failed to keep these 
ditches cleaned out, in a year or two 
they were overgrown with willow 
or cottonwood sprouts etce., starting 
roots in the bottom, thereby making 
cleaning out more trouble than dig- 
ging new ditches. 

This continued for years, till we 
became “worn out” with ditching. 
We therefore decided to experiment 
with a few lines of tile. This was 
three years ago. The firat line of tile 
we used to drain a basin of water 
left by the overfiew. This basin, or 
pond, covered an acre of land. While 
this land was very rich, it rarely 
made a crop. Since laying the tile 
we have made good crops on it. 

Seeing the effect of tile on this 
land, we put in several thousand feet 
more, from which we had splendid 
resuits. 

We have in mind another plot of 
land that overfiows every time the 
creek is out of ita banks. We tiled 
this in June, 1908. Though the crop 
on it was planted late it was good. 
Last year, though a much wetter 
year, being visited by more over- 
flows, it had a much better crop— 
fully a fourth better. The crop con- 
sisted of both corn and cetton. Not- 
withstanding the fact that we have 
had many overfiows and that the 
corn was overflowed at intervais till 
it bunched for tassel, it was never 
yellowed by them. 

We concinude from this that tile 
makes wet lands dry, and dry land 
wet. In other words, no burnt crops 
or clods are ever found near a prop- 
erly tiled ditch, which can not be said 
of an open ditch. We mean by this, 
that tile not only drains land, but it 
conserves moisture during drouth. 
We had this demonstrated to us last 
season in this manner: In another 
plot ef ground, after the water ceas- 
ed to flow from the tile; and the 
open ditches around were generally 
dry; and we seemed to be needing 
rain, the water began flowing from 
the tile and continued several days, 
causing the water to flow the dis- 
tance of a quarter mile through a 
dry, open ditch into the creek. This 
was caused by one damp day’s wind 
from the south, and no rain at all. 
This string of tile has five or six 


Ll: HAS been my fortune, or mis- 


thousand feet with only one outlet, 
In July, 1908, we laid another 
etring of tile, in a plot of land on 
which the crop was a failure. The 
water usually stood upon it from 
three to six days after a hard rain, 
Then in 1909 we planted it to al. 
falfa and find that that part through 
which the tile passes, though the low. 
est land of the whole plot, has the 
best alfalfa and the best stand. Any 
stranger eould walk through it and 
teH, from the condition of the crop, 
exactly where the line of tile runs. 





While we New Englanders can not 
adopt just your Southern agricul- 
ture, we surely should adopt more 
of your enthusiasm, and progressive, 
up-to-date ideas. The articles by 
Mrs. Stevens alone are worth more 
than the cost of the whole paper, 
and the accounts of the boy farming 
are surely giving encouragement in 
the right direction.—J. H. Leonard, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 





Do not undervalue the headache. 
While it is at its sharpest it seems a 
bad investment, but when relief be- 
gins the unexpired remainder is 
worth four dollars a minute.—Mark 
Twain. 














Say, Mr. Fa armer, 


the time for mixing fertilizers is at hand, and 
the Dixie Giant is the only machine fer the 
farmer that will do the work. The Dizle 
Giant will pay for itself in two days. 

Write us today fer catalog and let us tell 
you what this machine wil! save you on your 
fertilizer bill. 


Carmical Mfg. Co. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








UNION CITY, GA. 











FARM DRAIN TILE 


Glade of Clay) 





ee make pou tomes 


POMMUA TEMRA-SOTTA C8. pong 











Made of Cement, 


of Gemcnt Tite gnaly feralebed 
Write for Hterxture and prices. 
‘| GRAY CONCRETE CO. 

TmomasvitLn, - N. Caroma 




















Pulis Stumps or Standing Trees. 


Clears a two aes circle with one eo wgting the wire rope will reach; aaa, 
trees, grubs, rocks, hedges, etc. A man and a boy with one or twe horses can run the 


COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 


Stump Anchored or Self Anchoring. 
A minute and a halfis all it takes for theordinary stump. No heavy chains or eodte Note 
the strong wire rope with patent coupler— grips the rope at any point. Does n 
chafe rope; far ahead of ol-style*‘take-ups."" Smallest rope we furnish stands 40, 000 
Ibs. strain, It generates immense power and it’s made to stand the strain. We also 
make the Ison Giant Grub and Stump machine, the I. X. L. Grubber and Hawkeye 
Gruband Stump Machine. Write for freeillustrated catalogue. 
; Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers in the World. 


Established 1884, 





MILNE MFG. CO., 


878 Sth St., 


Monmouth, Ul, 
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FARM DRAIN THLE! 
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ow TO MAKE TERRACES AND HILLSIDE DITCHES. 


ebruary 18, 


is level and the water will soak in 
instead of running off. 
How to Keep the Land From Wash- 
ing. 
A hillside plow, one with which the 
dirt can all be thrown down hill both 


will be kept down. There is no ex- 
cuse for a growth of weeds in a prop- 
erly terraced field. Before the ter- 
race is complete it may be uecessary 
to keep off a little ways from the em- 
bankment with the first row or crop, 
but after the field is once level this 





gome Wrong Ideas About Terraces—Their True Purpose is to 
Convert a Sloping Field Into a Number of Level Fields—Make 
the Terrace Where It Should Be and Leave It There. 








By Professor D. N. Barrow, South Carotina Field Editor. 





going and coming, is indispensable in 
perfecting any terrace and of these 


first row can be planted close to it as 








: there will be no water to run over it 
Dutlet, was VERY much interested in thus throwing up an embankment there is nothing equal to the rever- I know of several fields in which the 
nother what a correspondent had to say that will serve to arrest the flow of sible disk. If lands that are properly work has been done as outlined above 
nd on in one of the past issues of The the water down hill and catch the terraced and broken thoroughly each and the proprietor claims that he 
The progressive Farmer, on the subject ree that = is pm Linge ca fall or early winter with such a plow, doesn’t loose a row on a single ter- 
from of terracing, and agree most ee ee ee um it will be only a few years before the race. I think this is claiming a lit- 
| rain with him that we that when this embankment is estab- terraces are complete and most of ‘tle too much, but [ doubt if he 
to al- are too prone to lished that the job is done. As & the danger of washing will be done loses more than a half of row to 
rough place our whole matter of fact, it is only just begun away with. Add to this the incorpor- each terrace, and at no time during 
e lowe reliance upon the and it will take a number of years of ation of a good supply of vegetable the year can you find grass or weeds 
1S the terrace to prevent careful work before the terrace is matter so as to keep the soil in a growing upon his terraces. The cul- 
|. Any washing a ee a re more open condition so that it will tivation of his crops keeps them down 
it and hillsides, forget- sults. : readily absorb the rain, and there is completely. Until such a terrace is 
crop, ting that much After once establishing this line of no reason why such fields can not be complete, of course, the soil on the 
uns, better results CAD 4.0) then all of our plowing between made and kept productive. If care lower part is the most productive as 
be obtained by the the embankments should be down is taken to keep the lower side of the it is constantly being transported 
1n not ‘ deep peo irri pres hill. Each breaking that we give in embankment vertical by plowing from the upper part of the land and 
ricule oF. D. N. BARRO thus al ge - . this way hastens the work of the rain close to it each time, the loss of land being deposited there. _As the ter- 
more water to soak into the cS te Gee in carrying soil from the upper part should be reduced to the minimum. race approaches completion, however 
2Ssive than run over it and carry . e peer of the terrace and building up the Then if the crop in the upper terrace this difference disappears, and in a 
as by particles down into the valleys . lower part, until finally the land be- is planted as close to the edge as a perfected terrace the row next to the 
streams. Add to the deep breaking tween the two lines of embankment team can walk, the growth of weeds (Continued on Page 197.) 
pes a cover erop that will prevent wash- ° 
Ari ing and the leaching out of plant food 2 
a and, besides giving us an extra supply 
edhe of food for stock, materially increase 
= our supply of humus, and there is no 
doubt that a large number of the 
terraces now in use can be done away 
ache. with. 
. nb Even with these precautions a cer- 
er is tain amount of terracing will always 
-Mark be necessary as long as we persist in 














cultivating hillsides that nature never 
intended should be left without a 
growing crop upon them. Seeh hill 
sides had mueh better be fertilized 
with manure and _ established in 
grass that will remain permanently 
won them and will solve the ques- 
tion of how to prevent their washing 
for all time. We well know, how- 
ever, that many of these hillsides 
have been so depleted and exhausted 
both by cropping and by washing, 
that they will not now produce grass, 
and before we can expect this to grow 
upon them it will be necessary to 
make soil of the elay that is left. 
While doing this, precautions must be 
taken to prevent the washing of such 
soilas we do make. Even after plow- 
ing as deeply as we can and growing 
all of the cover crops necessary, it 
will still be necessary to preserve 
some of the terraces. In fact, with 
some of the long, steeper hillsides, 
especially those of clay, it is neces- 
sary to combine both the terrace and 
the hillside ditch to effectually pre- 
vent the washing. My observation is 
that the majority of our farmers are 
constantly confusing the two terms, 
the hidside ditch and the terrace and 
certainly have not a definite idea of 
what a terrace is. 


Terrace Building a Work of Years. 


The idea of the terrace is that we 
shall convert a field that has a con- 


Garden Show. 


The One Advanced Car 


at the National Automobile Show 


All the 1911 models of the leading automobile manu- 
facturers were exhibited in New York at the madison Square 





factured by June 1. 


Only a limited number of HUDSON “33’s” 

















Warning to All 
Interested in the “33” 


czn be manu. 


It is notable that, with one exception, the cars shown are 
practically the same as those displayed by the same makers 
last year and by some even two years ago. 


There has been little advancement or improvement in that 
time in automobile construction or design. 


The one exception and the one advanced car for 1911 is 
the HUDSON “33.” 


It is so startlingly simple, so surprisingly generous in 
quality, size, beauty and value at its price, that it was the 
sensation of the show and is the most talked about car of the 
year. 


The first day dealers exhibited the HUDSON “33” in all 
the various cities where it is sold, orders for 687 cars from 


Thousands have already placed and secured their orders 
by deposits. 


Dealers want more cars. Their allotments cannot be 
increased. Some will have to accept fewer cars than they will 
want. : 


All individuals who will want HUDSON “33’s” cannot be 
supplied. Orders that are delayed will have to go unfilled. 


All makers will experience a greater demand for cars in 
May and June than they can meet. 


The six leading makers of moderate priced cars have been 
rushed for deliveries for the past two months. There has not 
been a time since the first HUDSON “33” was shipped that 


ha t b Ks behind the d d. 
, 4. 8. stant fall, into a series of fields, the| individuals were received. we have il een weeks ehind the deman 
surface of each one of which ts level. Theos euaswes of 5. willlen 6 a yee Such is the reward paid the one advanced car of the gear. 
—s When a properly terraced field is ollars 








completed a cross section of that 
field should have the appearance of a 
Sefies of steps. To secure this re 
m& we establish a series of level 
lines in the field. The amount of 
fal between these lines depends very 
Madh upon the steepness of the 
grade. On hills of moderate grade a 
feurfoot difference in the heights of 


of one make, sold in a day! 


Befose a single model was shown, dealers had contracted 
for our entire year’s product. They had full confidence in a 
ear they had never seen because they knew that Howard E. 
Coffin, its designer, builder of four famously successful makes 
of automobiles, had never failed to produce the most advanced 
type of car of its time. Therefore they staked their business 
future and hundred of thousands of dollars upon their confi- 
dence in the HUDSON “33.” 


The soundness of their judgment and confidence was 


Do not look upon this claim as advertising bombast. You 
can easily verify all that is said by examining the HUDSON 
“33."" You can see the car in almost any section. Go look at 
it. That will entail no expense or obligation. 


If it meets with your idea of what a car should be and you 
conclude it is the one you want—order at once. Specify when 
you will want delivery. Delay may mean disappointment. 


Touring Car-—-$1250 
Pony Tonneau---$130 





the levels will usuaHy be found suf- demonstrated at the National Automobile Show, where a close Torpedo---$1 350 
ficten — ae of comparison of other leading cars was made at first hand by - . 

t, whereas when t ace leading automobile engineers and thousands of automobile E t includes three oil lamps, gas headlights, genera- 
the hill is steeper, this can be Pro-| owness. The wonderful value of the HUDSON “33” is also tar, Seeks, ste. 


fitably increased to six feet. Again, 
this difference in levels also depends 
upon the nature of the soil, remem- 
bering that a sandy sof] will absorb 
water more readily than a clay, and, 
88 a consequence, there will be need 
for fewer terraces on such fields. 
After the line of levels is established 
We then plow a good furrow up hill 
along this line and follow with two or 

down hill upon top of that, 


Licensed Under Selden Patent. 





conclasively shown in the daily performance of the car in the 
hands of hundreds in every section, to whom deliveries have 
already been made. 





extra t including Strathmore Mohair top, Prest- 
O.-Lite gas tank, Bosch Duplex ignition system,,with famous 
Bosch high-tension Magneto, $150. 


Write for details, but go sec the HUDSON "33" at any HUDSON dealer's. 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 





5088 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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STOP SOIL WASTE. 


Our First Great Duty Is to Supply the Soil 


Prevent Surface Washing—Deep 
Advised. 


By Prof. C. T. Ames, 


O MAKE THE best success in 
7 farming it is necessary to have 
a large quantity of organic mat- 
ter, or humus, in our soils. Humus 
is the life of a soil, and a soil devoid 
of humus is dead. We term our dead 
soil ‘‘worn-out soil.””. Humus adds to 
a soil the power to take in and hold 
water, and water is one of the most 
important elements in making a crop. 
Water may be termed the vehicle for 
transmitting plant food from the root 
to the leaves of plants, and from the 
leaf it distributes the plant food 
throughout the plant. The yield of 
our crops is largely dependent on the 
water supply. If we have a very fer- 
tile soil and only have enough water 
to make 25 bushels of corn, this will 
be all the corn we wil gather, it mat- 
ters not what the land has produced 
before. 

Not only is humus very valuable to 
a soil during dry weather, it is almost 
equally valuable during excessively 
Tainy seasons. A soil rieh in humus 
will withstand a rainy season equal- 
ly as well as it does a dry season. 
The decay of humus furnishes nitro- 
gen to the growing crop, and nitro- 
gen is the element that is necessary 
to make leaf and stalk. 

If we wish to bring our dead or 
worn-out soils back to life, we must 
add humus. If you would only try 
bringing some of this worn-out soil 
back to life, and find out just what it 
means, I feel sure you would do every 
thing within your power to prevent 
any more of your land getting in such 
condition. 

After proper preparation, cultiva- 
tion should be mainly to preserve 
CE Dic ieee a de «pita hatte 





With Humus and 
Plowing, Terraces and Grass 


Holly Springs, Miss 


water. If a soil is broken deep in 
mid-summer and left loose and rough 
it will dry out almost as deep as 
broken. A very large per cent of the 
roots of cotton or corn are found 
within the first three inches of the 
surface of the soil. If this be true, 
also that soils dry out about as deep 
as broken, then shallow cultivation 
is the only method that should be 
practiced. 

Humus is decayed vegetable mat- 
ter and is lighter than any other part 
of the soil. When we have heavy 
rains that the soils cannot take in, 
this humus is carried off with the 
surface water. If this be true, then 
the first step that should be taken on 
every farm should be to check sur- 
face washing. How foolish it seems 
to see a man hauling out manure on 
his farm and then see how that same 
man allows his soil to wash even fast- 
er than he can build it up. The use 
of the manures is all right, but check 
washing first. I feel sure he does not 
stop to think. Stop your best land 
from washing first, by any method 
that will do the work. Some say deep 
plowing will prevent washing; if it 
does on your farm, then plow deep. If 
terraces will prevent washing with 
you, then terrace and do it before 
spring opens up. It matters not what 
it costs you to stop your soil from 
washing, it will be cheaper than stop- 
ping it later and then bringing it 
back up to its present state of fertil- 
ity. Soil-washing is the curse of the 
eountry and is costing the farmers 
millions of dollars every year. 

Sod en a soil during the rainy, or 
winter season, will stop washing— 








whether that sod be lespedeza, oats, 


rye or Bermuda grass. Broad, shal- 
low terraces, with a slight fall, assist 
materially here in preventing the soil 
from washing. This style terrace, 
with the addition of the sod, is doing 
very effectual work at this Station. 
If there is any land on earth that can 
wash faster it is not within my 
knowledge. 

If the rolling upland was sodded in 
Bermuda grass and then cultivated, 
the soil would at least hold its own, 
and any leguminous crop would be 
very beneficial and effectual. There 
is great opposition to the use of Ber- 
muda grass on land that is to be 
cultivated. As for my part, I would 
rather cultivate Bermuda sod than to 


THE PROGRESSIVA 


cultivate poor land. 


Take your ow 
choice. 





There have been over 1,000 farm. 
ers in attendance at the shor 
courses in agriculture, given by the 
University of Wisconsin during the 
last few weeks. Is it any wonder 
that Wisconsin is one of the Most 
progressive and prosperous agricy}. 
tural States, or that the average 
farmer there earns two or threg 
times as much as the average farp. 
er in the South? 





If water oozes into the plow fur 
row, the soil is too wet for goog 
farming.—Professor Fletcher. 
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Germofert Fertilizers are making 
planters. To supply the 





Finely Ground 
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Are complete sources of Phosphoric Acid, Ammonia 
in varying grades 


and containing 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


These goods supply the demand for thoroughly reliable Fertilizers which do not 
necessitate the labor and expense of periodical applications of Lime to correct soil 


In addition to their fertilizing value, they possess germicidal properties which 


HEALTHY PLANT LIFE. 


hundreds of 
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fmereased op ning the season 
new Plant with MORE THAN 1H#REKE TiMbS Tas CAPACITY of our origina! 
Factory. 


A TESTED BRAND FOR EVERY CROP. 


Full information free upon request. 


GERMOFERT MANUFACTURING CO 


Box 334-4 
T] Charleston, 8. C. 








PHOSPHATE ROCK 








Nature’s Permanent Soil Builder 








: only practical method of redeeming worn-out soils and maintaining the supply of Phosphoric Acid in the newer lands. 
i You can save money by becoming a user of Ground Phosphate Rock. One ton of our Raw Phosphate Rock (28 to 30 
per cent.) contains 560 to 600 pounds of the element Phosphoric Acid, the element so absolutely essential to the health and 
growtl. of every plant, animal and living thing. 
Chemically combined with the Phosphoric Acid contents in Raw Ground Phosphoric Rock, there is in every ton about 
665 to 700 pounds of lime, WHICH COSTS YOU NO‘’SHING, as the commercial value of Raw Phosphate Rock is de- 
termined by the percentage of Phosphoric Acid. Although insoluble in water, Raw Phosphate is quickly and highly available 
when brought in contact with the organic acids of the soil. 
Why pay for the expensive method of first having your Phosphate Rock (the source of all Phosphoric Acid) acidu- 
lated by using Sulphuric Acid, which latter is so harmful to your soil? 
MOST ECONOMICAL WAY—Your land will do the acidulating. The cost of Raw Phosphate is less than 1-3rd as much as 
acidulated fertilizers. One ton of finished fertilizer, applied broadcast or in drill, say 400 pounds per acre, means only 56 
pounds of the element of Phosphoric Acid per acre, or barely enough to make a 100-bushel crop of corn. 400 pounds of Phos- 
phate Rock, applied broadcast, per acre means 112 pounds (twice as much) of the element Phosphoric Acid per acre, or suf- 
ficient to produce 7WO CROPS OF ANY PLANT OR GRAIN THAT IS GROWN IN THE SOUTHLAND. 


Apply Rock Phosphate—-NATURE’S WAY—THE 





NOTE: Judging trom past experience 





at this season of the year, the rush of the {ertilize: 


wovument sometimes makes it difficult to get empty cars from the transporation com- 

panies with which to make prompt deliveries. Due to this fact, we would suggest to our 
riends and prospective customers that they send in their orders as early as possible and 
nus insure themselves against any unforeseen delays im transit 


Asa further safeguard to the ‘riends tha 
year, as well as to the interest of the large number 
to ay ORDER NOW, giving e your references, 
to pay us for the actual money outlay on the 
oan pay us for when you use it. 


t have oe bones oO: usin the past, and will do so this 
and we will SHiP NOW, ony asking y 


the fresh ay genes Phosphate tteelf, a 
All orders sho state approximate date vou wis! 
to use the fertilizer. so care can be taken to protect your delivery 


af new friends we are making, we — 








Central Phosphate 





Fiscreers of the Raw Pnosphate Trace. 








Company 


MOUNT PLEASANT, TENN. 
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DON’T DEPEND ON FERTILIZERS ALONE. 


Why It is Impossible for Them to Maintain Soil Fertility Un- 


less Other Essentials 
Money Wasted. 


Are Regarded — Half Our Fertilizer 


By Prof. C. L. Newman, North Carolina A, & M. College. 


tax themselves about $12,000,- 

000 each. year in their efforts 
to maintain soil fertility and other 
Southern States pay in proportion. 
This tax is for 
commercial fertil- 
izers purchased 
for the purpose 
of supplying phos- 
phorous, nitrogen, 
and potassium to 
soils deficient, or 
supposed to be de- 
ficient, in these 
three elements of 
plant food. The 
knowing that these three 


T: FARMERS of North Carolina 


PROF. C. L. NEWMAN. 


farmer, 
fertilizer elements applied in appro- 


priate proportions and quantities 
will increase crop yields, neglects to 
give attention to several other 
things which are equally or more 
necessary to continued profitable pro- 
duction of crops. That these other 
things have been neglected is proven 
by the many thousands of wern and 
washed fields and by the many thou- 
sands of fields abandoned to broom- 
sedge and old pine field. A large 
proportion of these abandoned fields 
became abandoned in spite of the 
use of commercial fertilizers. Wheth- 
er commercial fertilizers are or are 
not used, soil fertility must be 
maintained by having an ample 
depth of soil containing an ample 
quantity of humus and by a good 
soil texture. When fertilizers are 
depended upon for the maintenance 
of soil fertility too much is expected 
of them, and they have been in 
many instances responsible for de- 
crease in natural soil fertility. They 
do not deepen the soil. They add no 
humus to the soil. They do not 
make dormant plant food available. 
They do not increase the soil’s ca- 
pacity for taking up or holding wa- 
ter. If these things are not done, 
soil fertility will not be maintained 
by commercial fertilizers. A deep 
soil well filled with humus will not 
only take up an abundant supply of 
water and hold it well, but will de- 
velop dormant into active plant food. 
Fertilizers applied to such a soil will 
give larger and more profitable 
yields than will be given if applied 
to shallow, humus-free soils. The 
soils to which the twelve million 
dollars worth of fertilizers are ap- 
plied can be made to ‘“‘come back’’— 
By preventing surface washing. 
. By drainage of wet lands. 
. By deepening the soil. 
. By fall plowing. 
By pulverizing the seed-bed. 
By frequent shallow cultivation. 
- By improved seed. 
. By better varieties. 
9. By producing more home-grown 
feed. 
10. By growing more legumes. 


oOnAIPor wre 


11. By raising more and better 
live stock. 

12. By systematic rotation. 

The neglect of these twelve ele- 
ments of success are twelve cardinal 
sins against the soil and against ag- 
ricultural progress. The neglect of 
them and the dependence upon com- 
mercial fertilizers alone is responsi- 
ble for the thousands of acres of 
abandoned lands now disfigured with 
gullies, and thousands of other acres 
now being cultivated and barely re- 
turning the eost of production. If 
half the amount of fertilizers now 
used were applied to soils upon 
which the above twelve things were 
practiced, the yields would be at 
least as large as at present; or, if 
the $12,000,000 worth of fertilizers 
were applied to the same soils re- 
ceiving the above treatment, the 
yields would be doubled or more 
than doubled. 





BUILDING UP A POOR FIELD. 


Messrs. Editors: Two years ago I 
bought a farm, a large portion of 
which had been cultivated continu- 
ously for 50 years or mere. Nothing 
had ever been done toward keeping 
up the original fertility of the soil. 
One field had been planted to sor- 
ghum for 16 years without a break. 
This field is nice and smooth, rolling 
gently to the south. The soil is 
gray and well mixed with sand. This 
field the season of 1908 was in corn 
and cotton, both of whieh were prac- 
tically failures. In 1969 I sowed it 
in peas, and eut about one ton of hay 
per acre. The past season, I culti- 
vated it in cotton, and by the use of 
200 pounds of fertilizer, it produced 
800 pounds of seed cotton per acre, 
and would have made about 20 bush- 
els of corn per acre without fertilizer. 

Now, I propose this rotation for 
five years—will plant in Iowa Gold 
Mine corn and sow cowpeas at last 
cultivation—the corn will be ready to 
put in shock by September 15—I will 
then turn the peas under with a two- 
horse plow and sow in crimson 
clover, will turn the clover under, 
and plant in corn, and so on for the 
five years. I believe in five years I 
can bring the yield to 100 bushels 
per acre. What do you think of the 
proposition, and what suggestions 
have you to offer? I am a reader of 
The Progressive Farmer and have a 
high opinion of the good work be- 
ing done by it. 

J. EDWIN BLACK, 

Huntingdon, Tenn. 





Editorial Comment.—Our corres- 
pondent should certainly improve his 
land by plowing under a crop of cow- 
peas and crimson clover each year. 
In fact, it is doubtful if after the first 
year or two it will pay to turn under 
good forage crops in this way. It 








Oaks Lime and Fertilizer Sower 
The Machine with a Score of Advantages 


FASILY drawn by double team. Broadeasts and evenly distributes Lime, Fertilizers, Phos- 
phates, Nitrates, Ashes. Quantity regulated at will from 400 to 3000 
Only machine made which broadeasts Hydrate Lime with complete success. 
Powerful agitator prevents contents from arching or tenting. Distributi 
) ground prevents lime dust from getting on team or driver. ial d 
tributing holes open. Strong.and “DURABLE AS THE OAK.” 


pounds per acre. 


outlet close 
keeps dis- 











Can be used for top-dressing 
Wheat, Oats, Peanuts, or any 
crop requiring top-dressing. 

of hopper 400 pounds. 
Ready for quick delivery. 
on our 


Co-operative Easy Payment Pian 
Write for full particulars to-day. 


Oaks Manufacturing 
Company 











NEW BERN, - - N.C. 








may pay as an investment for one or 
two years, or for one year anyway, 
but after that we certainly think it 
would be more profitable to harvest 
these forage crops, feed them to good 
live stock and return the stable ma- 
nure to the soil. 

It will also probably pay to apply 
some phosphoric acid to this soil. 
With this large amount of organic 
matter in the soil it may be all right, 
after a year or two at least, to use 
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ground phosphate rock instead of 
acid phosphate, but at first we would 
advise the application of 200 pounds 
or 300 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate per acre under the eow- 
peas or corn, 





Make it a point to do something 
every day that you don’t want to da. 
This is the golden rule for acquim 
ing the habit of doing your duty 
without pain.—Mark Twain. 











The Kk. 
Distributor 


FP. 


Guano 






Scatters the Guano and covers it. No waste around stumps and ends. 
No cogs and chains to clog and break. Nothing about it to break or get 
out of fix. Large hopper, balanced load, light running. Sows any quan- 
tity. Simple, strong, durable. Awarded diplomas everywhere ex- 
hibited. Unquestiohably the only entirely satisfactory Distributor before 
the people. rite 


N. JACOBI HARDWARE CO., - Wilmington, N. C., 
J.D. WEED & CO., - - - - = Savannah, Ga., 


oR 
CLIO IMPLEMENT C®9., Cilio, §.(C., Patent Owners 


























AN 
We Sell the Best Gas Engines 
@q and accessories made 


We know them all—know which makes and styles are suited to certain work. 
Know the needs of the South and are always glad to hel you get the engine for 
you. Being interested in making of none, we 

sell only the best. 













KEHN Foos Engines Built in sizes from 2 to 500 H. P. 
Sar | ———__+—— Stationary, Portable and ready for 
eee 1 ip] mounting, Famous wipe spark, which is simplest 
=", Tate made. All valves mechanically driven. Centrifa- 


y// gal governor, controlling fuel. Speed can be changed 
while running. A rapid seller. 


New Way Engines One lubricator oils every bearing. Air 

: cooled. Nowater toleak or pipes to freeze: 
No gasoline tank—gasoline in base of engine. All parts pro™ 
tected by metal case from dust and dirt. Runs same hot or cold 
weather. Stationary, hand or horse truck. No packing. Every 
joint ground. 





e Genuine Gandy belting, Gutta Percha & Rubber 
Accessories Mfg. Co’s. her and rubber stitched belting and 
hose, Nordyke & Marmon grist mills with French Burh or 
Esopes stone, Farquhar Co’s. engines, boilers and farm 
machinery, Appleton Mfg. Co’s. huskers, shredders, 
etc., Salem Iron Works’ mills. In fact, everything in 
the line sold direct to you at jobber’s prices. Quick 
shipments. Write for FREE catalogue. Save. 





Stockdell-Myers Co., 


Petersburg, :: : 


ee ee 
ee oe 
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Virginia. 
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Alexander’s Prize Winner or Improved Shaw Cern Produced 141 
Bushels Per Acre with only $6.00 Worth of Commerciai Fertilizer 


(Send for our corn book which will tell you all about the method). 


Won blue ribbon 
and cash prize at 
Georgia - Carolina 
Fair for best 100 
ears, blue ribbon 
and cash prize for 
heaviest yield per 
acre. It has also 
won numerous 
prizes for our cus- 
tomers. We offer 
you in this Thor- 
oughbred stock the 
only True Southern 
Bred Pedigree seed 
of this large eared 
type. Its pedigree 
runs back nearly | 
fifty years, when |. 
the father of our 
present grower be- 
gan selecting and 
improving it to in- 
crease his yield per 
acre, and from that 
day to this it has 
been the only va- 
riety grown on the 
farm. Our work 
combined with the 
enthusiastic and 
careful work of our 
grower has _ pro- 
duced wonderful 
results. Each year 
a slight improve- 
ment has been 
made. Each year 
knowledge has 
been gained which 
has enabled us to 
produce each suc- 
ceeding year a 
more perfect type 
and nearer to the 
standard or ideal 
for this type. These 
years of scientific 
breeding and thor- 
ough selection 
could produce but 
one result—a 
strong, vigorous 
grower and heavy 
yielder. The ears 
produced from this 
seed are so large 
and perfectly 
shaped that they 
always show up in 
every point ahead 
of any corn of this 
class. 


PRICE POSTPAID—Pkt. 
10c, 1-2 Pt. 15c, Pt. 30c, Qt. 
Peck $1.00, Bu. 

not postpaid. 

We will be pleased to 
send you free on request 
our new Catalogue, in 
which are described only 
the best seeds that grow— 
selected for the South, 
and the most profitable 
methods of growing them, 
also Almanac, Corn and 
Cotton Book. 


ALEXANDER | 
SEED CO. 


(Established 1873) 
Bex 20-B Augusta, Ga. 





NOTE.—This picture shows exact size of ear. 





Hope’s Mexican Big Boll 
Cotton is King. 


Wonderful results, 25 to 50% over common varie- 
ties. Largest and earliest Big Boll known; 30 bolls 
to stalk. Three Bales grown from 8 stalks of this 
seed planted. A few choice seed to offer, peck, $1; 
bushel, $3. Best of references. 


J. D. HOPE, Sharon, S. C. 





MARLBORO’S PROLIFIC CORN 


Leader at all Southern Experiment Stations, the 
best corn for the South, $2 bushel; 60c. peck. 
Berkshire pigs for sale, the very best breeding, 
Address, J. C. BROOME, Hephzibah, Ga. 
Sunny South Berkshire Farm. 








COTTON SEED 


1,500 Bushels For Sale, 


Thigpen’s Prolific Early Grower, yields 40%, 
ome and healthy. Every bushel grown on my 
plac 


oe. 
I. L. THIGPEN, Mildred, N. C. 


Cotton Seed for Sale 


Highest type of the big boll variety. Early 
and protific. My average over 2,000 pounds the 
preeent year. $1.00 per bushel, f. o. b. 


L. CG DAVIS, LaGrange, Ga., Rt. 3. 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





JUDICIOUS FERTILIZING. 


The Judicious Use of Fertilizers Does Not Mean a Change From 
the Approved Methods of Maintaining Soil Fertility; Bat Only a 
More Effective Use of These Methods. 


By Col. R. J. Redding, Griffin, Ga. 


UDICIOUS” means according to 
9) sours judgment, or discretion,— 

wise. Injudicious means the re- 
verse, and sometimes it means fool- 
ish. I prefer the last definition, and 
am, therefore, to write about the 
“Judicious (Wise) Use of Fertil- 
izers.”’ 

(1) The farmer should keep con- 
stantly in view the permanent im- 
provement of his soil rather than im- 
mediate profits alone. This purpose 
—the improvement of the soil—is 
fundamental, and everything else 
should be contributory to that end, 
as far as practicable. These other 
things comprise: Deep, thorough, 
and timely preparation of the soil; 
skillful intertillage of crops, and the 
utilizing of stable manure and other 
home manurial resources. These in- 
clude many details not herein to be 
dwelt upon. As a general statement, 
it may be said that a farmer should 
use all the means that nature, com- 
mon sense, experience, observation 
and science, have placed within his 
reach, for the purpose of improving 
the physical condition and productive 
capacity of his soil, while at the same 
time he draws freely on the aid sup- 
Plied by concentrated plant foods, or 
commercial fertilizer. The use of 
these concentrated forms of plant 
food has wrought no essential change 
in the methods that have been prac- 
ticed during generations past for the 
improvement of soils and increase in 
crop yields per acre. The right use 
of these modern aids simply makes 
more effective those old-time, well 
recognized methods. 

In short, the judicious use of com- 
mercial fertilizers is mainly helpful 
in enabling the farmer to secure 
greater immediate yields without 
waiting upon the comparatively slow 
processes already practiced by the 
best and most successful farmers. 
Their use enables the farmer to make 
a living, and even to secure fair an- 
nual profits, while undertaking and 
carrying forward extensive and ex- 
pensive improvements that do not 
yield immediate profits. In agree- 
Ment with this view the money spent 
for commercial fertilizers may be 
considered as an annual, short-term 
investment. If such fertilizers be 
judiciously selected, or composted, 
and properly applied, the investment 
is considered both safe and profit- 
able, yielding on the average, quite 
a liberal dividend within a short 
term. I advise liberal application of 
fertilizers—say from 400 to 80V 
pounds per acre and upwards. 

(2) Carefully and = scientifically 
conducted experiments have deter- 
mined that the food wants of a par- 
ticular species of crop plant should 
be the chief consideration in formu- 
lating, or selecting a fertilizer. It is 
more important that we shall know 
what a particular crop wants than to 
know in what element the soil itseif 
is deficient. The needs of a particu- 
lar erpop are practically unvarying 
and may be determined by a chemical 
analysis of the plant, by its botanical 
character, and by actual field or pot 
experiments. Wherever a cotton or 
a corn plant may be growing, wheth- 
er on rich or poor soil, highland or 
lowland, whether highly fertilized, or 
not at all, it’s composition at any 
stage and at maturity, will vary be- 
tween narrow limits. On the con- 
trary, the soil varies between wide 
extremes in its chemical composition. 
Poor soils and badly worn soils are 
usually deficient in all three of the 
so-called ‘‘valuable elements’’—phos- 
phoric aeid, nitrogen and potash— 
ahd especially deficient in humus, so 
that we will not greatly err if we 


consider the soil as simply a mediun 
for holding the plants, supplying 
moisture and air to the roots, and as 
a manger in which the plant prefers 
to deposit the food on which it pre 
fers to feed. This is particularly 
true when liberal plant feeding (fer. 
tilizing) is practiced. 

There are certain kinds of soil, 
however, that call for special con- 
sideration. These are fresh or ney- 
ly cleared soils, dark-colored loyw- 
lands, and some others which show 
by the rank growth of the crop plants 
that such soils contain an unusual 
confent of nitrogen and potash; or, 
it may be, an actual deficiency of 
phosphoric acid—which is pretty 
much the same thing as an excess of 
nitrogen. In the latter category may 
often be found ‘‘over-rich” gardeng 
or fields, made so by long-continued 
and liberal applications of stable 
Manure, cottonseed (or meal), or 
other ingredients that supply little 
else than nitrogen, to the exclusion 
of a sufficient supply of phosphoric 
acid. These fields and gardens are 
recognized by the luxurious growth 
of vines and plants—such as sweet 
potatoes or beans, with comparative- 
ly small yields of beans or tubers, 
The corrective, of course is to apply 
less of the nitrogenous materials— 
stable manure, cottonseed meal, and 
the like—or none at all, and apply 
more acid phosphate to such seed- 
and tuber-producing crops. 

If a farmer does not know the pro- 
per proportions of phosphoric acid, 
nitrogen and potash that should be 
present in a fertilizer for corn, or 
wheat, or oats, or cotton, or what- 
not, he should read and study the 
bulletins of his State Experiment Sta- 
tion (and of other stations), read 
and study the leading agricultural 
journals, write to the directors and 
to the editors for the information 
desired. In my own long experi- 
ence, covering many carefully-con- 
ducted field experiments, I have 
found that on the average worn soils 
of the greater part of the Cotton 
Belt—especially in the Piedmont re 
gion and where liberal fertilizing is 
imtended—the following proportions 
of the three plant food elements give 
the best economical results on the 
leading field crops: 

For Cotton.—A fertilizer analyz 
ing 10 phosphoric acid, 3 nitrogen, 3 
potash, or any lower analysis main 
taining the same proportions, as: 
9: 2:76, 2.70: S$, 3.40, 2.40: 7%, 2.185 
2.10; 6, 1.80, 1.80, and so on multi- 
plying the terms of each formula 
successively by 9, 8, 7, 6. If we re 
duce the 10—3-—3 by multiplying 
each term by .5 (or dividing by 2) 
we get: 5, 1.50, 1.50, ané 400 pounds 
of the latter would contain just half 
as much of each of the three ele- 
ments as are contained in 200 pounds 
of the 10—-3—3. 

Corn does better with a fertilizer 
analyzing about 10 phosphoric acid, 
5 nitrogen, 2 potash, or its relatives 
(obtained as before): 9, 4.50, 1.8; 
8, 4, 1.60; 7, 3.50, 1.40; 6, 3:68, 
1.20, and so on; the nitrogen al- 
ways one-half and the potash one 
fifth as much as the phosphoric acid. 

Oats require approximately a fer- 
tilizer analyzing 10, 5, 8; or 9, 4.50, 
7.20; or 8, 4.00, 6.40; or 7, 3.50, 
5.60, and so on. 

Formulas covering a considerable 
variety of fertilizer ingredients and 
adapted to a number of classified 
garden and truck crops might be 
given, but the limitations imposed 
on this article have been reached. 

Nitrate of soda contains but one 
element of plant food—nitrogen, and 
being very soluble and at once avail- 
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able, it should net be applied except 
to a growing crop, as a top- or side- 
dressing, or in small quantity at the 
time of planting, or immediately 
thereafter. 

A final word: Every intelligent 
farmer should buy the raw materials 
and do his own mixing. If he does 
not know how to calculate so as to 
get the right quantities, let him ap- 
ply to the nearest sehool teacher 
with the analyses of his ingredients 
and the formula he wishes to com- 
pound, and have him do the figuring. 
Every teacher of a graded school 
should be competent to ‘‘work’”’ such 
a sum. 





WE MUST NOT NEGLECT THE 
MANURE. 


Messrs. Editors: The introduction 
of commercial fertilizers and the 
ease with which they may be secured 
and applied is, I think, largely re- 
sponsible for the indifference with 
which stable manure is regarded. 
Too many farmers loge sight of the 
fact that, commeretal  fertitizers 
should supplement and not entirely 
replace the farm manures. It has 
been the general experience of suc- 
cessful farmers that the best way to 
utilize farm manure is in combina- 
tion with commercial fertilizers. 
Kainit and acid phosphate may be 
employed as preservatives, and at the 
same time improve the fertilizer 
value of the manure, since all farm 
manures are comparatively poor in 


these two elements. This does not 


imply that the two kinds of fertil- 
izers shall necessarity be composted 
or applied at the same time. It may 
be desirable to apply the manure at 
intervals of several years, while the 
fertilizers might be applied annually. 

Its lastmg or cumulative effect on 
soils gives to farm manure one of 
fits greatest values. Probably no 
other fertilizer possesses, to so great 
a degree, the power of restoring 
worn soils to productiveness and giv- 
ing them lasting fertility. 

This results not so much from the 
actual fertilizing constituents sup- 
plied, as by improving the mechani- 


eal condition of the soH, improving. 


its texture and increasing its water- 
absorbing and water-holding power. 
Experiments in both Emgiand and in 
this country have shown tiat the 
influence of manure may be percep- 
tible from 5 to 20° years after appfi- 
cation. 

We realize that not enough ma- 
nure can be produced on the average 
farm to go over all the cultivated 
land each year, but enough ean be 
produced and saved, when supple- 
mented with fertilizers, to reduce the 
cost of the latter to a minimum. 

On the basis charged for commer- 
cial fertilizers, it has been determin- 
ed by experiment that the average 
value of the manure produced an- 
nually by each horse or mule is $27; 
by each cow, $19, and by eaeh hog, 
$12. Now the vital question is, how 
much of this manure can be saved in 
practice and applied to the land. 

BE. R. LLOYD, 





“The Head of the Family.” 


Messrs. Editors: Many people ask, 
“Why do you get on so well?” I 
just simply point to our paper and 
mention the good work of the farm 
institutes. I call the paper ‘‘ours” 
because it is at the head of family 
at our home. 

H. T. DAVENPORT. 

Columbia, N. C., R. 1. 





Every farmer who wishes to make 
a success and stand amang the best 
farmers of the State ought to sub- 
scribe to The Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette. Frequently one arti- 
cle is worth many times the yearly 
cost.—J. Jordan Mason, Skipwith, 


Virginia. 





PURITY OF FERTILIZER MATE- 
RIALS. 


The denvand on the part of pur- 
chasers of fertilizer materials that 
the goods shall be free from adulter- 
ation and in every way as guaranteed, 
coupled with the energetic work of 
the State Experiment Stations, has 
resulted in a great improvement in 
the quality of fertilizer materials of- 
fered in our markets. Very rarely 
indeed do we encounter any serious 
cases Of adulteration of the ordinary 
forms of agricultural chemieals. 

However, the superior qualities of 
Thomas Phosphate Powder (Basic 
Slag Phosphate) for use in the fer- 
tilization of field crops, fruits of all 
sorts, grass, clover, alfalfa, and for- 
age and cereal crops in general, ap- 
arently have led to the offering on 
the market of several so-caHed ‘‘Bas- 
ic Slags’ of more or less doubtful 
origin and of more or less uncertain 
composition. 

The possibility and danger of the 
adulteration of Thomas Phosphate 
Powder (Basic Slag Phosphate) is 
clearly pointed out by Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, Chief Chemist United States 
Department of Agriculture, and in 
his treastise on the ‘‘Principles and 
Practice of Agriculture Analysis.” 
Dr. Wiley says: ‘‘The high agricul- 
tural value of phosphatic slags has 
led to their aduleration and even to 
the substitution of other bodies. If 
we had only to consider the adulter- 
ation of basic slag with mineral 
phosphates, that is, tricalcium phos- 
phate, the problem would be an easy 
one; that when we add to this the 
fact that iron and aluminum phos- 
phates are employed in the adultera- 
tion, and that artificial slags may be 
used, the question becomes more in- 
volved.” 

The Coe-Mortimer Company, of 
New York City, and Charleston, S. 
C., wish to point out to buyers that 
they are special representatives of 
the largest producers of Genuine 
Thomas Phosphate Powder in the 
world, and that offers of so-called 
“Basic Slag’? or Thomas Phosphate 
Powder from others should be re- 
garded with much caution. 

The Coe-Mortimer Company fur- 
ther have requested their foreign 
correspondents to investigate certain 
offerings of so-called ‘‘Basic Slag”’ 
and the following extract from a let- 
ter of June 29, 1910, from the Unit- 
ed Thomas Phosphate Works, Lon- 
don, England (the largest producers 
i nthe world), is significant: 

‘Such offers must be received 
with caution. We have come across 
shipments made from Antwerp to 
Scotkand at much lower prices than 
we are getting in this country. We 
have had samples taken and analyzed 
by the Aberdeen University and they 
report that instead of 38 per cent 
tribasic phosphate of lime (17.40 per 
cent phosphoric acid) the goods con- 
tained only a little above 33 per cent, 
the solubility was about 60 per cent 
only, and last but not least, it was 
not a pure Basic Slag, but apparent- 
ly a mixture of Basic Slag and Bel- 
gian or Algerian phosphates. 

“You will readily admit that re- 
sults from the application of such a 
mixture must be very disappointing, 
and in purchasing Basic Slag from 
Belgian suppliers, great care has to 
be exercised and the most absolute 
guarantees of purity insisted upon, 
and no payment should be made be- 
fore these guarantees have been veri- 
fied.” 

This confirms the fact that all buy- 
ers who appreciate the peculiar mer- 
its of Thomas Phosphate Powder and 
who are desirous of obtaining the 
genuine and unadulterated material 
should place their orders with the 
Coe-Mortimer Company, of New 
York, and Charleston, S. C. 

Nature being incapable of change, 
it follows that genuine friendships 
are eternal.—Cicero. 











Every Good 
Artiele or Material 
Is imitated. 


The material said to be “just as 
good, but cheaper,” is sure to ap- 
pear. The imitation or inferior 
material is sold at a low price. 
There is nothing else to commend 
it. Yet at a low price an inferior 
artiele is the most expensive to 
buy. An inferior fertilizer mate- 
rial may mean the loss of an entire 
crop. 

As several so-called ‘ ‘Basic 
Slags” of more or less doubtful 
origin and of uncertain composition 
and availability are now being of- 
fered Soythern buyers, our friends 
and customers and the public in 
general are herewith warned to 


INSIST UPON HAVING THE 
GENUINE 


THOMAS 
PHOSPHATE 


“The Fertilizer that Cannot be 
Washed Aw’y.” 


The Fertilizer that not only per- 
fectly prepares the soi for the 
seed, but quickens sprouting, sup- 
plies Phosphoric Acid in the best 
form all during growth, and in- 
sures an early and record-break- 
ing yield. 

Look for the Key-Tree trade 
mark on the tag. It means 16 per 
cent. to 20 per cent. Phosphoric 
Acid, which is available to the 
plant and positively will not waste 
after application; 35 per cent. to 
50 per cent. Lime, and 13 per cent. 
to 14 per cent. Iron. 

Write for free hterature and 
prices. 


Coe-Mortimer Co., 


Special Importers, 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAR@LINA. 
















































Where Does Your 
Shoe Pinch ? 


Feet that ache are ill treated. No foot 
ever complained that was not pinched 
or rubbed or bound by stiff leather. If 
your feet are tender or sensitive, if you are 
on your feet continuously, don’t force 
them into stiff, unyielding shoes. 


THE 
SOUTHERN GIRL 
$2.00— SHOE —$2.50 


is made in many patterns on many lasts 
in many styles. Go to our dealer in your 
town and let him fit you. Ask to see 
this shoe shown here. We call it Old 
Ladies’ Comfort, but many young women 
wear it for a house shoe because it 
is so easy under foot. Whatever your 
taste in style, we make it — of better 
leather, with more wear, than you ever 


bought before for $2.00. 


Look for the Red Bell 
on the Box 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO., 
Lynchburg. Va. 







































































































This same shoe in 

our *‘Aatograph’’ brand 
$2.50-§3.00 is Goodyear Welt 
sewed ; in our College Woman's 
Watking Shoe, $3-$3.50-$4, 
't ennals the heat custam make, 


The Finest Canned Gocds in the World 


PUT UP BY FARMEES AND FAMILIES WITH 


|The Raney Canning Outfits 


They have the reputaticn, do the finest werk, are easicat to cperate, and are sold at the 
jowest prices Write now for fol) infor maticn. 


wertran orrice: THE RANEY CANNER CO., Chapel Hill, N.C. 


TEXARKANA,. ARK. 






































NURTH STATE LIFE INSURANLE CO, 


OF KINSTON. N. G 
Operates only in the two Carolinas 
and has more Carolina lives insured than 
other Carolina company. 
nts wanted where the company is 
aot now represented. 


TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
A large stock of second-hand Independent 
switchboards, telephones and piece parts, con- 
sisting of ringers, generators, drops, signals, etc. 
This stock includes material of all the leading 
Independent Manufacturers. Buy this for your 
additions and replacements to your exchange at 


less than half price. Address Independent, 1605 
Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sent on 1U Days’ Free Trial 


This $3.50 $1 AS 


Razor 
and this Strep 


worth $1.60 



























GUARANTEED 10 YEARS 
SEND NO MONEY---Try Our Razor First. ee rt 


Oniy $1.45, and you will own one of the best Razors made Guaranteed to Give S ct 
1, s . a 
a Horsehide and Canvas Strop Alone Worth $1.0 seat 
Razor. Could we make you a fairer offer? 
OUR MIDDLEBROOKS RAZOR for shaving cannot be excetled. 
Extra Hollow Ground Blade, made of Best Sheffield Steel, tempered 
by a new secret electrical process giving it the best shaving 


on, also 
0. If you are not pleased, simply return the 





Free Hones, Fountain Pens, Etc. 


After ordering one of our Razors, 


3 f you wish, you may by handing 
edge known---smooth, keen and non-irritating. out a f-w cards we willsend you, 
Earn a $1.00 Hone, or your choice 


7 The Horsehide Strap, Free with every Razor sold, will keep 
it in perfect condition. This Strop is 2 in. wide, 23 in. long, 
py of specially prepared Leather and Canvas, and Is alone worth 


Don’t delay. Send coupon at once. Write plainly. 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS & CO., Box 200 Union City, Ga. 
COUPON Sarees 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS & CO., Union City, Ga. 

Gentlemen:—Send me by mail one of your Guaranteed Middlebrooks Razors f , 
FREE TRIAL. I agree to give it a fair trial, and to send you your special Wholesale Sapiens aie 
of $1.45, or return the Razor within 10 days. If Ikeep Razor, Iam to have the $1.00 Strop Free. 


of Fountain Pens, Automatic 
Razor Stroppers, Shot Gans, 
Rifles, Watches, Pocket Knives, ete. 


Save $10 to $25 on Stoves, Ranges, 


Sewing Machines, Buggies, Gun 
Safes, Watches, ete. ss 


ASK FOR FREE CATALOG. 






















Send (wide, medium or narrow)..............+ Blade; (round of square) .............. 


Name 


SPP O Cee rer eeererececerecesewesaesseereesescceees 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 














TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY. 


EH, MODEST, crimson-tipped 
flow’er, 


Thou’s met me in an avil 
hour, 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem: 
To spare thee now is past my pow’er, 
Thou bonnie gem. 


Alas! it’s no thy neebor sweet, 
The bomnie lark, companion meet, 
Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet, 
Wi’ speckl’d breast! 
When upward-springing, blythe, to 
greet 
The purpling east. 


Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 

Upon thy early, humble birth; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce rear’d above the parent-earth 
Thy tender form. 


The flaunting flow’rs our gardens 
yield, 
High shelt’ring woods and wa’s maun 
shield; 
But thou, beneath the random bield 
O’ clod or stone, 
Adorns the histie stibble-field. 
Unseen, alane. 


There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise; 


But now the share up tears thy bed, 
And low thou lies! 


Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweet flow’ret of the rural shade! 
By love’s simplicity betray’d, 
And guildeless truat; 
Till she, like thee, all soii’d is laid 
Low i’ the dust. 


Such is the fate of simple Bard, 
On life’s rough ocean luckless starr’g} 
Unskilful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, and gales blow 
hard, 
And whelm him o’er! 


Such fate to suffering Worth is giv’n, 
Who long with wants and wee has 
striv’n, 
By human pride or cunning driv’n 
To mis’ry’s brink; 
Till, wrench’d of every 
Heav’n, 
He, ruin’d,sink! 


stay but 


Ev’n thou who mourn’st the Daisy’s 
fate, 

That fate is thine—no distant date; 
Stern Ruin’s plough-share drives 
elate, 

Full on thy bloom, 
erush’d beneath the furrow’s 
weight 

Shall be thy doom! 

—Robert Burns, 


Till 








THE HOUSEWIFE AND HOME FINANCES. 


Housekeeping a Business Proposition—No Place in Financial 
Affairs for Deceit or Misunderstanding—The Home Should Be 


Run as Any Other Business. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


enough, if he has a sensible pa- 

rent, the father takes him in 
hand and teaches him some of the 
principles which govern the business 
world — how to 
Keep an account, 
how to draw a 
check, how to re- 
receipt a bill. But 
when a girl ap- 
peats to her fath- 
er for this same 
information, she ts 
turned aside with 
an indulgent smile 
and, “Oh, you 


J UST AS SOON as a bey is old 





MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 
don’t need to bother your pretty head 


about these things.” If later on she 
persists in her determination to 
“learn business’? and makes mistakes 
she is hailed with: “Oh, you’re a 
woman all right.’”” We women have 
been regaled many times with the old 
story of the wife who, when told that 
she had no more money in the bank, 
assured the cashier that it could not 
be so, because she still had a goodly 
supply of checks still in her bank- 
book. 


The Wife Should Know About the 
Family Finances. 


The question of household expendi- 
ture and household management is 
a rock upon which many families are 
wrecked. The woman is usually 
held accountable for the failure. She 
is termed wasteful, careless, indif- 
ferent; but whose fault is it? I am 
becoming more and more convinced 
that the problem of the home is not 
entered upon as a serious business 
enterprise by our present-day home- 
makers. The management of the 
money affairs of the family is usually 
the most perplexing part of the do- 
mestic problem. Yet in spite of this 
fact, the least candid study and 
thought are given to it. Few asso- 


eiations of individuals are organized 
for any purpose without regard to the 
maintenance of the proper relation of 
income and outgo. The value of the 
importance of a thorough understand- 
ing of the home income is of no less 
importance to the housekeeper than 
to the banker or grocer. Not long 
ago in speaking with a gentleman of 
fine intelligence and thoroughly up- 
right character upon this subject, he 
assured me that if men were openly 
candid in discussing their incomes 
with their prospective brides that 
they would more than likely fail to 
win the girl, frankly admitting that 
the most important business organiza- 
tion in the world has its foundation 
built upon deceit. And yet later on 
when household funds are more or 
less under the wife’s control, and she 
overdraws her account, fails to real- 
ize the value of personal credit by 
extravagant purchases and failure to 
pay bills promptly, tradesmen fume, 
bankers rage at over-drawn accounts, 
the husband is disgusted and the fun- 
ny papers are over-run with jokes 
about her. 


Housekeeping is a Business. 


The modern household is an intri- 
cate business concern. Successful 
administration depends first, upon a 
full understanding and appreciation 
of the capital upon which the under- 
taking is based. There is required 
perfect exactness, order and method 
as in any other business if the man- 
agement is to attain in any degree its 
possible excellence. 

Even after the home enterprise is 
entered upon without adequate un- 
derstanding, and as gradually the 
housewife comes into possession of 
the facts about the family income 
she frequently rises to the occasion 
with intelligence and ability. Upon 
her wedding day a girl is assured, 
with deep solemnity, that ‘‘withb all 
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his worldly goods” she is endowed, 
put the practical working out of this 
solemn promise is often a hopeless 
failure. The question of who shall 
be the director of the household ex- 
penditures will probably be best de- 
eided—in fact, should always be de- 
cided—by which member of the 
household has a genius for accounts. 
In the great majority of cases it will 
fall to the housekeeper, for notwith- 
standing her lack of training, women 
are much keener along business lines 
than they are credited with being. 
possibly this is because she is a con- 
scientious, painstaking student of her 
problems, she has an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the entire situation, 
while the man usually limits his ef- 
torts tothe one line, that of acquiring 
the wherewithal. 


Men Who Trust Their Wives With 
Money. 


Occasionally I have met men who 
have pointed with pride to the fact 
that their wives were their bankers, 
and that all questions of outlay were 
carefully gone over in consultation. 
Invariably they refer to the experi- 
ment as being thoroughly satisfactory 
and successful. Not for one moment 
would we deprive our good men of 
their ordained right as dispenser of 
funds, but a more thorough under- 
standing and a spirit of co-operation 
in the money affairs of the home 
would work to better advantage in 
every respect. Whether the man wills 
or not, whether the woman is priv- 
ileged actually to dispense dollars and 
cents for family purposes or not, she 
is the director of household expendi- 
tures. Hence for this reason the best 
training and the highest spirit of co- 
operation of both the man and the 
women is necessary to secure best re- 
sults. It must be said to the shame 
aia good many well-meaning and 
huest husbands that their wives, 
ylen they approach them for money 
for legitimate household expenses do 
so more with the sense of being paup- 
ers, asking for a pitiable stipend for 
charity’s sake, than as independent, 
self-respecting helpmeets. Many a 
good, conscientious wife has had her 
interest in economical home manage- 
Ment crushed and her enthusiasm 
chilled by a close-fisted husband. 

Housekeeping ranks among the 
professions as truly as any other oc- 
cupation. It is more than a trade, 
since it is the province of the house- 
wife to initiate, plan and direct. This 
Tequires capacity and ability. The 
woman who consider this work as the 
opportunity to assist in sharing the 
Tesponsibilities of the wage-earner, 
and in developing the powers of those 
Making up the family, has grasped 
the truth concerning the possibilities 
of her work. 

We are realizing more and more 
the importance of the facts ‘‘that 
housekeeping has in it elements of 
business as to make housekeepers 
themselves recognize its business 
character and apply to it ordinary 
business principles. A quick atten- 
tion to details, a fine sense of values, 
g00d judgment in buying and selling, 
and a ready adaptation of means to 
end, with the least possible loss, are 
Points of a good business man,—the 


Evheeper certainly has need of 
em.” 





OUR HOME SCIENCE CLUB. 


How Wounds Heal. 


In the care of all wounds the first 
‘sential is to get them clean. Thor 
ough washing with soap and water 

not make the body “surgically” 
because of the very small 

berms or microbes that live in the 
Sell, the air and in water. If wounds 
are to heal quickly we must be cer- 
that no germs find a home there 
they are sure to enter whenever 

* Wound is made. We must, there- 
destroy them before they can 
These germs can be 





hostile front to vice. 
persecute and whip the traitor. 


is no such thing as concealment. 


his lifetime needs to thank his faults. 





THE FRIENDSHIP OF VIRTUE AND NATURE 


Siu league between virtue and nature engages all things to assume a 
The beautiful laws and substances of the world 


He finds that things are arranged for truth 
and benefit, but there is no den in the wide world to hide a rogue. 


On the other hand, the law holds with equal sureness for all right action. 
Love, and you shall be loved. All love is mathematically just, as much as 
the two sides of an algebraic equation. 
which like fire turns every thing to its own nature, so that you cannot do 
him any harm; but as the royal armies sent against Napoleon, when he ap- 
proached, cast down their colors and from enemies became friends, so do 
disasters of all kinds, as sickness, offense, poverty, prove benefactors. 

The good are befriended even by weakness and defect. 


a truth until first he has contended against it, so no man has a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the hinderances or talents of men, until he has suffered 
from the one, and seen the triumph of the other over his own want of the 
same.—Emerson’s Essay on “Compensation.” 


There 


The good man has absolute good, 


Every man in 
As no man thoroughly understands 








readily killed by various chemicals 
called antiseptics. Among the good 
antiseptics are, bichloride of mer- 
cury, carbolic acid, boracic acid and 
creolin. The first two named are 
very poisonous, so should be care- 
fully handled in the household where 
there are little children. 

A wound thoroughly cleansed in 
clean water that has been boiled and 
then in an antiseptic solution, is 
ready to be bandaged. 

Even small wounds or scratches 
should be dressed promptly. It takes 
wisdom and courage to be careful of 
wounds. Boys, especially, are often 
ashamed to have their wounds dress- 
ed. They think it looks babyish, but 
common sense tells us that it is not. 





SKIPPERS IN MEAT. 


Please advise me what to do 
with meat that has skippers in 
it. To my great surprise, I found 
my meat in this condition today. 

Dp A. PB. 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

After the skippers have gotten 
into the meat the only thing that can 
be done is to clean them out careful- 
ly, and then bag the meat. 

If you had wrapped the meat in 
heavy paper after smoking and had 
then put it in cotton bags and dip- 
ped these in whitewash and hung in 
a dark smoke-house, the fiy would 
not have gotten to it. It is always 
best to prevent these things rather 
than try to remedy them after they 
have gotten there. 





ONE WAY TO MAKE 
WORK. 

Simplifying household processes 
may frequently be accomplished by 
selecting furniture for the home 
with reference to ‘‘dust lines.’’ Grad- 
ually but surely, the over-wrought, 
ornate furniture; highly carved 
tables and chairs; elaborate bed- 
room suites, are giving way to ar- 
ticles built upon simple lines. The 
old-fashioned, unwholesome, dust- 
catching wooden bed is being replac- 
ed by clean, sanitary iron and brass 
beds. In homes where there are 
children and epidemics of childrens’ 
diseases are likely to make their ap- 
pearance at any time, certainly one 
room at least should be equipped 
with the idea of perfect disinfection; 
There the iron bed and other cleans- 
able objects of furniture are absolute- 
lutely necessary. 


LIGHTER 





DON’T OVER-DRESS THE BABY. 


It would be a great thing if 
only we could realize that the 
whole array of coarse factory 
made laces and embroideries have 
no place in the wardrobe of the 
baby, that this kind of trimming is 
never in keeping with the dainty col- 
oring of the little one. Not long ago 
at a gathering of women, I met a 
little mother with her young daugh- 
ter, of two months, a pale, delicate, 





fretful little baby, arrayed in its 
“best dress.” And what a sadly 
dressed little creature it was! Heavy, 
coarse cotton material formed the 
body of the robe, which was more or 
less tucked, the whole completed by 
a flounce of wide, coarse embroidery, 
fully a yard in depth. The entire 
dress, I should say, measured two 
and one-half yards in length. The 
little head was covered with a fac- 
tory made bonnet, hot, uncomfort- 
able and hideous. 

How could a baby be expect- 
ed to be sweet and happy or to 
grow and flourish in such an outfit? 
Fancy the weight of clothing borne 
by those tiny shoulders, not to men- 
tion the absolute lack of beauty and 
appropriateness. There had _ been 
considerable money and time spent 
in making the little dress, enough 
money to have bought two or three 
dainty dimities, and certainly enough 
to have replaced this utterly ugly 
garment with the sheerest of thread 
linens. A tiny scrap of the left-over 
linen would have furnished material 
for the daintiest of baby bonnets. 
The machine tucks would have given 
place to dainty hemstitching or 
feather stitching, with the result 
that we should have seen a happy, 
wholesome baby in the daintiest, 
most exquisite of outfits. Plainness, 
purity, softness of texture rather than 
elaborate ornamentation must be the 
main consideration for infants’ 
clothes. MRS. STEVENS. 





The Right Place to Find It. 


Sandy McDougal and Patrick Mee- 
han, who had been on a spree to- 
gether, stopped in the same room in 
a hotel. Incidentally they took a 
bottle of whiskey with them and put 
it on the shelf before going to bed. 

Some time thereafter Sandy got up 
and applied himself to the drink. An 
hour or so later he heard Pat get up 
and blunder apparently toward the 
mantel. 

‘What are you hunting for?” de- 
manded Sandy. 

‘‘Nothin’,’’ answered Pat. 

“Aye, well then,” replied Sandy, 
‘‘ye’ll find it in the bottle.’’ 





B EES HOW TO MAKE THEM PAY. 
The pleasures, the work and the profits 

of bee keeping are fully covered in ‘‘Gleanings in Bee 

Culture.’’ 6 months trial subscription 25 cents. Write 

for book on Bees and free catalog—both free. 

The A. I. Root Company, Box 20, Medina, Ohio 


Try My Dahlias and Roses 
This year. $1.00 per dozen. Send for price list. 
W. H. HARVEY, 233 Frederick Road, 

Baltimore, Md. 
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Paint Is Cheaper 
Than New 


Buildings 


You know how 
quickly a_ building 
that never saw paint 
goes to rack and ruin. 

The boards rot 
around the nails, they 
crack and warp. 

Only constant re- 
pair keeps the build- 
ing standing. 

An occasional coat of good paint made with 


‘*“Dutch Boy Painter” 
White Lead 





and real linseed oil will save your buildings 


and reduce repair, to say nothing of im- 
proving the looks of the place. 

Decide to use “ Dutch Boy Painter” White 
Lead this spring. It’s a mighty good investment. 
Write for our Helps No. 513." which will tell 
you why, how, with what and when to paint. 


National Lead Company 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
St. Louis Boston Buffalo 
Cincinnati San Francisco 


John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 




















10,000 SEEDS 


(0c. 
We want you to try our Prize Seeds this year 
and have selected 5@ best varieties and put up 10,000 
seeds especially to grow Prize Vegetables and 
Gowers. Kee § Anat produce more than $26. worth of 
0 


egetables an bushels of Flowers. 
800 Seeds Cabbage 3 Best Varieties 3 pkts. 
2,000 “ Lettuce = q * 
* Onion nS bse - = 
1000 “= Radish > * “4 - = 
3000 “= Tomato 2S os a 
2,000 “ Turnip . - & * 


im 
ba Flowers 3@ Grand Flowering Varieties 
and our new Seed Book with a 


500 
In all 10,000 Seeds, 
18c Credit Check good for 10c gelection, postpaid, 10c. 
FAIRVIEW SEED FARMS, Box 122, Syracuse, N. vy 
The confidence felt by farmers and 
gardeners in Ferry’s Seeds to-day 
would have been impossible to feel in 
any seeds two score of years 
ago. We have made a 


science of seed 
growing. : 











exactly what you 

expect of them. For sate 

everywhere. FERRY’S 1911 SEED 
ANNUAL Free on request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 














PF — saldel § ‘a 
MAULES SEEDS 
ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 
is the reason why for many years past I have 
done such an enormous seed business. 79,430 
customers in Pennsytvania alone, with almost 
half a million the world over. My New Seed Book 
for 1911 is a wonder; contains everything in 
seeds, bulbs and plants worth growing. Weighs 12 
ounces; 600 illustrations, 4 colored plates, 176 
pages. Any gardener sending his name on a 
postal card can have it for the asking. Address 
WM. HENRY MAULE 
1707-09-11 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

nd & cents (stamps) and mention this 
paper and I will enclose in the catalogue 
a packet of seed of the ubove choice pansy. 


— 











Weed Seeds Grow! 2h is pus sven farmer 


BEST SEEDS THAT CAN BE GROWN! 


® knows, but what YOU want isthe 
Such are the only seeds produced and 


sold by BURPEE, Philadelphia. Shall we mail you a copy of our Complete New 


Catalog for 1911 > 


all who realize that in seeds "the Best is the cheapest." Write to-day! 


It is a Safe Guide to Success in Gardening and is free to 


Address 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia, 
The Largest Mail-Order Seed House in the World. 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good any loas sustained by any sub- 
sertber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in 
owr columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a delib- 
, erate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to adjust triffing 
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To induce new subscriptions, one new subscriber and one 
old subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 








TEN WEEKS’ TRIAL ONLY TEN CENTS. 


To new subseribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent 
ten weeks on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your 
friends who need it but do not read it. 








What It Takes to Make a Fertile Soil. 





HAT IS SOIL fertility? What does the 

term mean to you? What is your stand- 

ard of measurement? What are the con- 
ditions or factors which eontrol or constitute soil 
fertility? 

It appears that, to some, the quantity of the so- 
called piant foods, nitrogen, potash and phosphor- 

jie acid, which are applied to or contained in the 
‘land, is the most important factor in measuring 
the fturtility of productive power of a soil. To 
otaers the proper amount of humus, or decaying 
organic matter in a soil, is the measure of its 
' tertility, or at least, is the first essential of soil 
fertility. Sti others believe that tillage deter- 
' mines more largely than any other factor the 
productive eapacity of sefts. And still others, 
joven certain scientists and investigators, have 
, chaimed that soil fertility is almost or entirely a 
| question of a proper supply of moisture in the 
setl, independent of its echemieal composition, ex- 
/ cept as this chemical composition affects its power 
‘to furnish a proper water supply. 

That aH softs contain sufficient plant foods for 

the production of large crops, or that the supply 
_of water is the sole measure of soil fertility, will 
| be accepted by few; but if any one factor could be 
singled owt as the most important in determining 
the fertility of any soil, it would certainly be the 
one of a proper supply of water. The lesson which 
must first be learned is, that soil fertility is de- 
pendent wpon many different factors, and that if 
we negiect any one of the factors, or if we 
greatly exaggerate another, we shall most likely 
fall short of that full grasp of the subject neces- 
sary to the best soil management. 

If we admit that good tillage, sufficient plant 
foods, organic decay and bacterial life and a 
property regulated supply of moisture are all es- 
sential to large crop production, or maximum soil 
fertiliiy, it is not quite proper or accurate to 
state that any one of these is, in the true sense, 
the most important; but since all others of these 
are more or less dependent upon one, water, it 
may be placed first in consideration. 

Most soils contain much more plant foods than 
weuld be required to produce scores of maximum 


erops; but these are useless for crop production 
until dissolved in the soil water. Organic matter 
decays through bacterial activities, which break 
down and render soluble plant foods in the sci!; 
but an equally important function of decaying 
organic matter in the soil is its value in preserving 
a proper water supply. If, then, sufficient plant 
foods in the soil, decaying organic matter and a 
proper water supply are the three most important 
factors in soil fertility, it is entirely proper to 
place the water supply as first in importance. Or- 
ganic matter would be placed second because its 
decay tends to render the plant foods already in 
the soil available to crops’ and to regulate the 
water supply in which the plant foods are dis- 
solved and carried to the growing plants. 

These, then, are our problems: (1) To control 
the water supply by drainage and the introduction 
of organic matter, and (2) to furnish soluble plant 
foods by introducing organic matter which in its 
decay will supply substances to dissolve the plant 
foods already in the soil, and by the addition of 
other supplies of plant foods in commercial fer- 
tilizers. 

(1) As to the water supply, we must realize 
that too much water, or not erough, is equally 
antagonistic to maximum crop yields. Also, that 
although a soil may be dry enough, or not too dry, 
for a sufficient time to grow a crop, if for any 
considerable period it is over-saturated with wa- 
ter or extremely dry, the conditions are not suit- 
able for that germ life essential to the highest soil 
fertility. In this country, with our 50 to 60 inches 
of annual rainfall, we must give more attention 
to under-drainage, both for the purpose of pre- 
venting surface washing and for preventing a long 
continued excess of moisture in the soil, which is 
antagonistie to bacterial activities. 

(2) We must give more attention to putting 
organic matter in our soils, since our climatic 
conditions and farming practices have tended to 
reduce the supply of these materials below the re- 
quirements of fertile soils and because decaying 
organic matter assists in maintaining suitable 
water conditions, renders soluble ptant foods al- 
ready in the soils, and also furnishes plant food 
from its own substance. 

(3) As to fertilizers, we must study to apply 
these in the most economical manner and in the 
forms which will best supply the needs of our 
soils and crops. 

In conclusion, we must quit treating our soils 
as dead masses of earth, containing inexhaustible 
supplies of plant foods. We must banish the idea 
that soil fertility is simply a question of chemical 
plant foods which can be supplied in commercial 
fertilizers. We must learn that the more we put 
into our soils the more we can get out. We must 
endeavor to secure the fullest value for our prod- 
ucts with the removal of the smallest quantities 
of plant foods from the farms, and we must ap- 
preciate more fully the importance of properly 
regulating the supply of water in the soil, keeping 
in mind that a large excess or great deficiency for 
long periods is detrimental to soil fertility, wheth- 
er during the crop-growing season or at any other 
time. 

Poor soils always mean poor erops and poor 
people. If we are to find more wealth with 
which to procure the comforts and necessities we 
are entitled to, we must grow it out of soils; then 
let us give the question of soil improvement our 
constant and most thoughtful attetnion during 
this good year of 1911. It is our stock in trade, 
our capital, our salvation. 





Don’t forget our coming Corn and Forage Crop 
Special March 4; or our Peanut Special, March 
11; or our Cotton Special, March 18. Letters 
for all these should be sent in at once. 





Have you planned a rotation for your farm, 
and considered when planning it the permanent 
upbuilding of your land as well as the present 
returns from it? If not, you cannot do it too 
soon. 
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Unreasonable Things Expected of th 
College Farmer. 














OSSIBLY OUR agricultural colleges have not 
done as much for us as they should, by 
considered broadly and liberally, we think 

they have done marvels, and probably all that We 
should have expected. That they have not dong 
all that was expected of them, can not be denied: 
but we believe the fault has been more in our yp. 
reasonable and impossible expectations than jn the 
shortcomings of the colleges. 

Just at this time the revival in agricultural jp. 
terest and the confidence which scientific agrioy). 
ture has won, are leading many to expect impoggi. 
bilities, or at least unreasonable things, of the re. 
cent agricultural graduate. We are constantly 
receiving requests to suggest recent graduates of 
the agricultural colleges who are capable of tak. 
ing positions as managers of farms. We are not 
able to comply with these requests. In the firs 
place, they are usually unreasonable in the quali. 
fications exacted and the meager salaries Offered, 
but in the second place, if the exactions were !egg 
severe in the way of quatifications and the sal). 
ries offered more liberal, we should still be unabls 
to supply the demand; and we wish, right here, 
to most emphatically state that in our opinion th 
deficiency is neither in the colleges nor in the 
young men whom they graduate. The fault is in 
the unreasonable demand. Let us stop and eon 
sider just briefly what is required in a good farn 
manager. To answer this, we may inquire: 
“What is required to fit a man to manage any 
business, a bank or a large mercantile manvefat- 
turing establishment?” The first requisite of the 
manager of a banking, manufacturing or mercap 
tile business is experience and training in busines 
methods and operations. It is not enough thats 
candidate for such a position has recently grai- 
uated from a business college where banking 4 
taught. What owner of a large banking, merea 
tile or manufacturing establishment would seek\ 
young man 20 to 25 years of age without bus: 
ness experience to manage such an enterprise! 
Would he accept such a young man for the pos: 
tion, stmply because his father happened to & 
engaged in the same business, or would it make 
him acceptable if he held a diploma from som 
business college? He would wisely reject 99 sut 
of every 100 suca men for such positions, but 
would not think of criticising the business colleges 
from which they happened to graduate. 

Kt is just as cnreasouable, in fact, much mor 
so, to expect recent giaduates of an agricultural 
college to be competent to manage large farms, 
or indeed, farms of any sort. Farming is a large 
and compficated brsiness requiring experient 
and training, the same seasoned judgment, ands 
much wider range of scientific knowledge than li 
required to manage a factory, a store or a bank. 

The recent graduate of an agricultural colleg 
may, and usualy does possess, the scientifit 
knowledge required; but he lacks the experience, 
age and business training required to manage 4 
farm for another, and it seems that any man with 
average business sense should recognize this fact. 

We give notice right now that we are not recon 
mending the recent graduates of any agricultural 
college as farm managers, and we are not Dlam- 
ing these young men nor the colleges, because Wé 
ean not conscientiously do so. It is not thelf 
fault, but the fault of those who expect imposs 
bilities. If prodigies of this sort were produced 
by the agricultural colleges, the salaries usuall/ 
offered are so small that none could afford to at 
cept For instance, the brightest young men from 
the colleges, those most likely to make a succei 
in the position of farm manager, have ready, 
waiting for them, positions in the agricultural cok 
leges, experiment stations, agricultural hist 
schools and other scientific fields, which will pv 
them more and afford greater opportunities {0 
advaneement. We are free to confess that We 
don’t blame the boys for not going back to the 
farms, for they can be of much greater use 
their State and Nation in other lines of agricul 
tural work indicated. 

Of one thing we are certain, that if the owner 
of farms, who do not live on them, expect to )* 
tain managers who are acquainted with the st 
ences underlying agriculture, more agriculturé 
must be taught outside the agricultural colles# 
or these institutions will have to be much enlarged 
and very much more largely attended. 
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ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL LETTERS. 


By CLARENCE POE. 











“What’s The News?” 














XVII.—SIDELIGHTS ON CHINESE CHARACTER AND INDUSTRY. 


AVING MENTIONED some of the good 
H points of John Chinaman (and he has many 
’ excellent points) it is also necessary to 
point out some of his shortcomings. The trouble 
with John is that he had some tip-top ancestors, 
and he got to looking backward at them so large- 
ly that he has failed, in recent centuries, to make 
any further progress. He had a civilization and 
a literature when our white ancestors were wear- 
ing skins; but there he stopped, and we not only 
eaught up with him, but have passed him almost 
immeasurably. The result is, that now China is 
waking up to find that a vast number of ancient 
abuses, both in public and private life, must be 
sloughed off if she is to become a genuinely heal- 
thy modern nation. 


A Healthy Pablic Sentiment. 


Opium, of course, has been one of the greatest 
evils with which the new China has had to grap- 
ple, and her almost marvelous success in dealing 
with it gives ground for the belief that she will 
be able to master other weaknesses as well. A 
fellow-passenger on my Yangste steamer a few 
days ago spoke enthusiastically of the rare beauty 
of a Yangste River trip in the poppy-blooming 
season a few years ago, immense fields aflame 
with gorgeous coloring, but this spectacle will 
probably never be seen again. In most pro- 
yinces the bloom of the opium poppy is now a 
red flag of danger for its owner: an officer of the 
law will take heed concerning it. 

Formerly, too, it was the custom for the host 
to offer opium to his guests, just as it was former- 
ly the custom for the average Southerner to of- 
fer whiskey; but the Chinese have now quite a 
changed public sentiment. Because they recog- 
nize that opium is ruining the lives of many of 
their people, and lessening the efficiency of many 
others, because they regard it as a source of 
weakness to their country and danger to their 
sons, it has become a matter of shame for a 
man to be known as an opium-smoker, even “in 
moderation.” To be free from such an ener- 
vating dissipation is regarded as the duty not only 
to one’s self and one’s family, but to the country 
as well, a patriotic duty. I saw a cartoon in a 
native Chinese paper the other day in which there 
were held up to especial scorn and humiliation 
the weakling officials who had lost their offices 
by reason of failure to shake off opium. In 
short, the opium smoker, instead of being a sort 
of “good fellow with human weaknesses’’—and 
with possibilities, of course, of going utterly to 
wreck—-has become an object of contempt, a bad 
citizen. The German Emperor in a speech to the 
boys in his navy last week urged them to let whis- 
kep alone because of the nation’s need for strong, 
clear-headed men unweakened by dissipation, and 
in her anti-opium crusade China is successfully 
making the same sort of appeal to her citizens. 


Slavery and Foot-Binding. 


With the opium curse underfoot, China will 
still have other dragons to slay—if I may use the 
term dragon with regard to evils in a country 
whose National emblem is the dragon. For one 
thing, slavery still exists in China. A friend of 
Mine in Peking told me of an acquaintance, an 
educated Chinaman, who bought a young girl two 
years ago for two hundred taels and says now 
he would not take one thousand two hundred. (A 
tael is worth about 60 cents American money.) 
Already, however, a vigorous sentiment for the 
complete abolition of slavery has developed over 
the Empire. About six months ago an Imperial 
Edict was issued prohibiting slave trading; de- 
creeing that child-slaves should become free on 
Teaching the age of twenty-five, and opening ways 
for older slaves to buy their freedom. The peons 
or slaves of the Mauchu princes were, however, 
excepted from the terms of this edict. 


Foot-binding also continues a grievous and 


Widespread evil. Formerly every respectable 
Chinese father bound the feet of all his girls. 
Those who did not were either degraded: men. 


Teckless of public opinion, or so bitterly poor as 
to require the services of their daughters in un- 
Temitting manual labor. Consequently, a natural 
foot became a badge of social inferiority for a 


woman: a Chinaman of prominence wouldn’t 
Marry her. Now, however, many of the wealthier 
be tose articles are copyrighted in part by The Progressive Farmer, 
ut editors are weloome to use extracts from them, provided due 
oredit is given. 


upper-class Chinamen in the cities are letting 
their girls grow up with unbound feet, and this 
custom will gradually spread until the middle and 
lower classes generally, seeing that fashion no 
longer decrees such a barbaric practice, will also 
abandon it. 

The progress of the reform, however, is by no 
means so rapid as could be wished. A father 
with wealth may risk getting a husband for his 
daughter even though she has natural feet, but 
ambitious fathers among the common people fear 
to take such risks. An American lady whose 
home I visited has a servant who asked for two 
or three weeks’ leave of absence last summer, ex- 
plaining that he wished to bind the feet of his 
baby daughter. My friend, knowing all the cruelty 
of the practice, and having heard the heart-rend- 
ing cries with which the poor little creatures pro- 
test for weeks against their suffering, pleaded with 
him to let the child’s feet alone. But to no ef- 
fect. ‘‘Big feet no b’long pretty,’ he said, and 
went home unconvinced. 

“The feet,” according to ex-Minister Charles 
Denby, ‘“‘are bandaged at an age varying from 
three to five years. The toes are bent back until 
they penetrate the sole of the foot, and are tightly 
bound in that position. The parts fester and the 
toes grow into the foot.’’ The result is, that wo- 
men grow up with feet the same size as when 
they were children, and the flesh withers away on 
the feet and below the knees. Throughout life 
the fashion-cursed girl and woman must hobble 
around on mere stumps. When you first see a 
Chinese woman with bound feet, you are reminded 
of the old pictures of Pan, the imaginary Greek 
god with the body of a man and the feet of a 
goat: the resemblance to goat’s feet is remark- 
ably striking. Unable to take proper exereise— 
except with great pain—there is little douht but 
that the physical strength of the Chinese women 
has been seriously impaired by this eustom, and 
the stamina of the whole race as well. 


The Popularity of a No. 2 Wife. 


Whenever a foreigner (it is the white man who 
is ‘‘the foreigner’’ over here) begins a comparison 
or contrast between the Chinese and the Japan- 
ese, he is sure to mention among the first two or 
three things the vast difference in moral stand- 
ards with regard to family life. The cleanness of 
the family life in China, he will tell you, is one 
of the great moral assets of the race, while the 
exactly contrary condition in Japan would seem to 
threaten ulttmate disaster to the people. Of 
course, there is a minority in eaeh case different 
from the majority, but speaking generally, the 
Chinese woman has a reputation among foreigners 
as good as the Japanese woman’s reputation is 
bad, just as the Chinese merchant has made a 
reputation for honesty as widespread as the Jap- 
anese merchant’s fame for the lack of it 

As in most Asiatic countries, however, there is 
in China no very definite moral sentiment against 
a Man’s marrying more than one wife. In fact, 
it is regarded not as a question of morals but of 
expense. It is one of the privileges of the China- 
man who can afford it, and the No. 1 wife is of- 
ten glad for her husband to take a No. 2 and a 
No. 3 wife, because these secondary wives are 
somewhat under her authority and relieve her of 
much work and worry. A few months ago a 
Chinaman in Hankow had a very capable No. 2 
wife who was about to quit him to work for some 
missionaries, whereupon Wife No. 1, Wife No. 8, 
and the much-worried husband all joined in a 
protest against the household’s losing so capable a 
woman, 

All these three wives were in subjection to the 
husband’s mother, however, until the old lady 
took cholera last year, and in a day or so was 
dead. The prevalence of awful scourges, such as 
cholera and bubonic plague, is another evil which 
the new China must conquer. These diseases are 
due mainly, of course, to unsanitary ways of liv- 
ing, and when you have been through a typical 
Chinese city you wonder that anybody escapes. 
The streets are so narrow that with outstretched 


arms you can almost reach from side to side, and 
the unmentionable foulness of them often smells 
to Heaven. Moreover, if you have the idea that 


the typical Chinaman lives only on rice, prepare 
to abandon it. Hogs are more common in a vil- 
lage of Chinamen than dogs in a Village of ne- 
groes; and in some cases, almost equally at home 
(Continued on page 198.) 








ate will again refuse to submit to the States 
the constitutional amendment providing for 
the direct popular election of Senators. An at- 
tack by Senator Root on the Southern disfran- 
chisement laws made plain that the enemies of 
the measure will try to tack on an amendment 
providing for Federal regulation of Senatorial 
elections and this will, of course, defeat the meas- 
ure. There is every likelihood, however, that it 
will pass the next Senate in which the Demo- 
crats and the Progressive Republicans will have 
a majority when acting together, as they doubt- 
less will on this question. The Lorimer discus- 
sion continues, Senator Bailey having made an 
extended speech in behalf of the Illinois Senator. 
He took the ground that there was no proof that 
Lorimer was responsible for the bribery, and that 
since he might have been elected without the pur- 
chased votes, it would be unfair to deprive him of 
his seat. That such a question should be decided 
on a mere technical quibble like this—for surely 
there can be no idea in any man’s mind that the 
man who profited by such wholesale bribery 
should have been ignorant of it—is almost un- 
thinkable; and if Mr. Bailey’s view should prevail, 
it can only tend to deepen the popular distrust 
of the Senate, already great enough. It would 
seem that to the decision of such a question as 
this even a constitutional lawyer might bring a 
mind at least equally as receptive to probabilities 
so strong as to be almost certainties as to legal 
technicalities which should have a place only in 
criminal cases. The Sulloway pension bill, re- 
cently passed by the House, is expected to 
get a favorable vote in the Senate, but there 
are rumors that President Taft will veto it. The 
President’s pet measure, Canadian reciprocity, 
passed the House by a vote of 221 to 92, eighty- 
seven Republicans and five Democrats voting 
against it; but its fate in the Senate is doubt- 
ful. It is believed, however, that an extra session 
will be called if favorable action is not taken, and 
its passage in the next Congress is regarded as 
assured. The Tariff Commission bill will be passed. 
es 3 8 

The Appalachian Forest Reserve seems now to 
be an assured fact. The bill passed the Senate 
last Wednesday with only nine votes in opposi- 
tion. For ten years it had met defeat in the 
Senate, and its passage is due as much to the in- 
creasing realization of the need of forest protec- 
tion as to the persistent fight made for it by those 
interested. The same bill establishes a forest re- 
serve in the White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
If the Southern States will now do their duty in 
establishing similar reserves where needed, and in 
protecting the forests from fires, live stock and 
destructive lumbering, the future timber supply 
of this section will be assured. 

se * 

At the meeting of the Southern Commercial 
Congress at Atlanta, March 8-10, President Taft, 
Mr. Roosevelt, Governor Wilson, George Westing- 
house and a long list of other distinguished citi- 
zens are expected to speak. Mr. Roosevelt will 
also speak at the National Child Labor Conference 
at Birmingham. 


L IS EXPECTED in Washington that the Sen- 


It was brought out in an investigation by the 
Alabama Legislature that some of the county of- 
ficials of Jefferson County get as much as $50,000 
a year from the fees of their offices.. Another 
strong argument for salaries instead of fees. 

s> = 8 

Judge McCall of the United States Circuit Court 
decided that saloon-keepers in Tennessee were not 
eligible to citizenship, as their trade was in direct 
violation of the State law. 

»> s * 

Tennessee will establish a reformatory for 
youthful criminals and will keep them out of the 
jails and work-houses hereafter. 

* * 

The Pan-American Union was 

Washington last week. 


in session at 





A Thought for the Week. 


ZU LU asked: Does not the princely man 
T value courage?—The Master said: He puts 

righteousness first. The man of high station 
who has courage without righteousness is a Men- 
ace to the State; the common man who has cour- 
age without righteousness is nothing more than a 
brigand. (The seventh of a series of twelve say- 
ings by Confucius, the great Chinese sage, sent 
from China by Mr. Poe.) 
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What It Takes to Make a Fertile Soil. 





HAT IS SOIL fertility? What does the 

term mean to you? What is your stand- 

ard of measurement? What are the con- 
ditions or factors which eontrel or constitute soil 
fertility? 

It appears that, to some, the quantity of the so- 
called piant foods, nitrogen, potash and phosphor- 

, ic acid, which are applied to or contained in the 
‘Jand, is the most important factor in measuring 
the furtility of productive power of a soil. To 
otaers the proper amount of humus, or decaying 
organic matter in a soil, is the measure of its 
' fertility, or at least, is the first essential of soil 
fertility. StiN others believe that tillage deter- 
‘mines more largely than any other factor the 
productive eapacity of softs. And still others, 
even certain scientists and investigators, have 
' claimed that soil fertility is almost or entirely a 
| question of a proper supply of moisture in the 
sot, independent of its chemieal composition, ex- 
cept as this chemical composition affects its power 
‘to furnish a proper water supply. 

That aH softs contain sufficient plant foods for 

the production of large crops, or that the supply 

_of water is the sole measure of soil fertility, will 
be accepted by few; but if any one factor could be 
singled owt as the most important in determining 
the fertility of any soil, it would certainly be the 
one of a proper supply of water. The lesson which 
must first be learned is, that soil fertility is de- 
pendent wpon many different factors, and that if 
we negiect any one of the factors, or if we 
greatly exaggerate another, we shall most likely 
fall short of that full grasp of the subject neces- 
sary to the best soil management. 

If we admit that good tillage, sufficient plant 
foods, organic decay and bacterial life and a 
property regulated supply of moisture are all es- 
sential to large crop production, or maximum soil 
fertility, it is not quite proper or accurate to 
state that any one of these is, in the true sense, 
the most important; but since all others of these 
are more or less dependent upon one, 
may be placed first in consideration. 

Most soils contain much more plant foods than 
weuld be required to produce scores of maximum 


water, it 


erops; but these are useless for crop production 
until dissolved in the soil water. Organic matter 
deeays through bacterial activities, which break 
down and render soluble plant foods in the sci!; 
but an equally important function of decaying 
organic matter in the soil is its value in preserving 
a proper water supply. If, then, sufficient plant 
foods in the soil, decaying organic matter and a 
proper water supply are the three most important 
factors in soil fertility, it its entirely proper to 
place the water supply as first in importance. Or- 
ganic matter would be placed second because its 
decay tends to render the plant foods already in 
the soil available to crops’ and to regulate the 
water supply in which the plant foods are dis- 
solved and carried to the growing plants. 

These, then, are our problems: (1) To control 
the water supply by drainage and the introduction 
of organic matter, and (2) to furnish soluble plant 
foods by introducing organic matter which in its 
decay will supply substances to dissolve the plant 
foods already in the soil, and by the addition of 
other supplies of plant foods in commercial fer- 
tilizers. 

(1) As to the water supply, we must realize 
that too much water, or not enough, is equally 
antagonistic to maximum crop yields. Also, that 
although a soil may be dry enough, or not too dry, 
for a sufficient time to grow a crop, if for any 
considerable period it is over-saturated with wa- 
ter or extremely dry, the conditions are not suit- 
able for that germ life essential to the highest soil 
fertility. In this country, with our 50 to 60 inches 
of annual rainfall, we must give more attention 
to under-drainage, both for the purpose of pre- 
venting surface washing and for preventing a long 
continued excess of moisture in the soil, which is 
antagonistie to bacterial activities. 

(2) We must give more attention to putting 
organic matter in our soils, since our climatic 
conditions and farming practices have tended to 
reduce the supply of these materials below the re- 
quirements of fertile soils and because decaying 
organic Matter assists in maintaining suitable 
water conditions, renders soluble ptant foods al- 
ready in the soils, and also furnishes plant food 
from its own substance. 

(3) As to fertilizers, we must study to apply 
these in the most economical manner and in the 
forms which will beet supply the needs of our 
soils and crops. 

In conclusion, we must quit treating our soils 
as dead masses of earth, containing inexhaustible 
supplies of plant foods. We must banish the idea 
that soil fertility is simply a question of chemical 
plant foods which can be supplied in commercial 
fertilizers. We must learn that the more we put 
into our soils the more we can get out. We must 
endeavor to secure the fullest value for our prod- 
ucts with the removal of the smallest quantities 
of plant foods from the farms, and we must ap- 
preciate more fully the importance of properly 
regulating the supply of water in the soil, keeping 
in mind that a large excess or great deficiency for 
long periods is detrimental to soil fertility, wheth- 
er during the crop-growing season or at any other 
time. 

Poor soils always mean poor erops and poor 
people. If we are to find more wealth with 
which to procure the comforts and neceasities we 
are entitled to, we must grow it out of soils; then 
let us give the question of soil improvement our 
constant and most thoughtful attetnion during 
this good year of 1911. It is our stock in trade, 
our capital, our salvation. 





Don’t forget our coming Corn and Forage Crop 
Special March 4; or our Peanut Special, March 
11; or our Cotton Special, March 18. Letters 
for all these should be sent in at once. 





Have you planned a rotation for your farm, 
and considered when planning it the permanent 
upbuilding of your land as well as the present 
returns from it? If mot, you cannot do 
soon. 
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Unreasonable Things Expected of th 
College Farmer. 


OSSIBLY OUR agricultural colleges have ny 
done as much for us as they should, dat 
considered broadly and liberally, we thin, 

they have done marvels, and probably all that We 
should have expected. That they have not dong 
all that was expected of them, can not be denig: 
but we believe the fault has been more in our yy, 
reasonable and impossible expectations than jn the 
shortcomings of the colleges. 

Just at this time the revival in agricultural {p. 
terest and the confidence which scientific agricy. 
ture has won, are leading many to expect impogg. 
bilities, or at least unreasonable things, of the rm 
cent agricultural graduate. We are constantly 
receiving requests to suggest recent graduates o} 
the agricultural colleges who are capable of tak. 
ing positions as managers of farms. We are no 
able to comply with these requests. In the fir 
place, they are usually unreasonable in the qual. 
fications exacted and the meager salaries offered, 
but in the second place, if the exactions were !oy 
severe in the way of quatifications and the gal. 
ries offered more liberal, we should still be unab)y 
to supply the demand; and we wish, right her, 
to most emphatically state that in our opinion th 
deficiency is neither in the colleges nor in th 
young men whom they graduate. The fault is i 
the unreasonable demand. Let us stop and cop 
sider just briefly what is required in a good farm 
manager. To answer this, we may inquire: 
“What is required to fit a man to manage an 
business, a bank or a large mercantile manufa- 
turing establishment?” The first requisite of th 
manager of a banking, manufacturing or mereay 
tile business is experience and training in businey 
methods and operations. It is not enough thats 
candidate for such a position has recently grit 
uated from a business college where banking 4 
taught. What owner of a large banking, meres 
tile or manufacturing establishment would seek 
young man 20 to 25 years of age without but! 
hess experience to manage such an enterprise! 
Would he accept such a young man for the pot 
tion, stmply because his father happened to h 
engaged in the same business, or would it mak 
him acceptable if he held a diploma from som 
business college? He would wisely reject 99 sul 
of every 100 suca men for such positions, but 
would not think of criticising the business collegu 
from which they happened to graduate. 

Ft is jast as ctnreasouable, in fact, much mor 
so, to expect recent giaduates of an agriculturl 
college to be competent to manage large farms, 
or indeed, farms of any sort. Farming is a large 
and compiicated brsiness requiring experient 
and training, the same seasoned judgment, and! 
much wider range of scientific knowledge than ii 
required to manage a factory, a store or a bank 

The recent graduate of an agricultural colleg 
may, and usually does possess, the scientift 
knowledge required; but he lacks the experienc, 
age and business training required to manages 
farm for another, and it seems that any man will 
average business sense should recognize this fact 

We give notice right now that we are not recoll 
mending the recent graduates of any agricultural 
college as farm managers, and we are not Dlai 
ing these young men nor the colleges, because W 
ean not conscientiously do so. It is not thelf 
fault, but the fault of those who expect imposs 
bilities. If prodigies of this sort were produte 
by the agricultural colleges, the salaries usual 
offered are so small that none could afford to #& 
cept For instance, the brightest young men froB 
the colleges, those most likely to make a succel 
in the position of farm manager, have read) 
waiting for them, positions in the agricultural co 
leges, experiment stations, agricultural hist 
schools and other scientific fields, which will pv 
them more and afford greater opportunities { 
advaneement. We are free to confess that 
don’t blame the boys for not going back to tl 
farms, for they can be of much greater use : 
their State and Nation in other lines of agritu* 
tural work indicated. 

Of one thing we are certain, that if the owne® 
of farms, who do not live on them, expect to * 
tain managers who are acquainted with the s 
ences underlying agriculture, more agricultul 


must be taught outside the agricultural colles# 
or these institutions will have to be much enlarge! 
and very much more largely attended. 
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ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL LETTERS. 


By CLARENCE POE. 








“What’s The News?” 




















XVII.—SIDELIGHTS ON CHINESE CHARACTER AND INDUSTRY. 


points of John Chinaman (and he has many 

excellent points) it is also necessary to 
point out some of his shortcomings. The trouble 
with John is that he had some tip-top ancestors, 
and he got to looking backward at them so large- 
ly that he has failed, in recent centuries, to make 
any further progress. He had a civilization and 
a literature when our white ancestors were wear- 
ing skins; but there he stopped, and we not only 
eaught up with him, but have passed him almost 
jmmeasurably. The result is, that now China is 
waking up to find that a vast number of ancient 
abuses, both in public and private life, must be 
sloughed off if she is to become a genuinely heal- 
thy modern nation. 


He MENTIONED some of the good 


A Healthy Pablic Sentiment. 


Opium, of course, has been one of the greatest 
evils with which the new China has had to grap- 
ple, and her almost marvelous success in dealing 
with it gives ground for the belief that she will 
be able to master other weaknesses as well. A 
fellow-passenger on my Yangste steamer a few 
days ago spoke enthusiastically of the rare beauty 
of a Yangste River trip in the poppy-blooming 
season a few years ago, immense fields aflame 
with gorgeous coloring, but this spectacle will 
probably never be seen again. In most pro- 
yinces the bloom of the opium poppy is now a 
red flag of danger for its owner: an officer of the 
law will take heed concerning it. 

Formerly, too, it was the custom for the host 
to offer opium to his guests, just as it was former- 
ly the custom for the average Southerner to of- 
fer whiskey; but the Chinese have now quite a 
changed public sentiment. Because they recog- 
nize that opium is ruining the lives of many of 
their people, and lessening the efficiency of many 
others, because they regard it as a source of 
weakness to their country and danger to their 
sons, it has become a matter of shame for a 
man to be known as an opium-smoker, even “in 
moderation.’”’ To be free from such an ener- 
vating dissipation is regarded as the duty not only 
to one’s self and one’s family, but to the country 
as well, a patriotic duty. I saw a cartoon in a 
native Chinese paper the other day in which there 
were held up to especial scorn and humiliation 
the weakling officials who had lost their offices 
by reason of failure to shake off opium. In 
short, the opium smoker, instead of being a sort 
of “good fellow with human weaknesses’’—and 
with possibilities, of course, of going utterly to 
wreck——has become an object of contempt, a bad 
citizen. The German Emperor in a speech to the 
boys in his navy last week urged them to let whis- 
kep alone because of the nation’s need for strong, 
clear-headed men unweakened by dissipation, and 
in her anti-opium crusade China is successfully 
making the same sort of appeal to her citizens. 


Slavery and Foot-Binding. 


With the opium curse underfoot, China will 
still have other dragons to slay—if I may use the 
term dragon with regard to evils in a country 
whose National emblem is the dragon. For one 
thing, slavery still exists in China. A friend of 
Mine in Peking told me of an acquaintance, an 
educated Chinaman, who bought a young girl two 
years ago for two hundred taels and says now 
he would not take one thousand two hundred. (A 
tael is worth about 60 cents American money.) 
Already, however, a vigorous sentiment for the 
complete abolition of slavery has developed over 
the Empire. About six months ago an Imperial 
Edict was issued prohibiting slave trading; de- 
creeing that child-slaves should become free on 
Teaching the age of twenty-five, and opening ways 
for older slaves to buy their freedom. The peons 
or slaves of the Mauchu princes were, however, 
excepted from the terms of this edict. 


Foot-binding also continues a grievous and 


widespread evil. Formerly every respectable 
Chinese father bound the feet of all his girls. 
Those who did not were either degraded’ men. 
Teckless of public opinion, or so bitterly poor as 


to require the services of their daughters in un- 
Temitting manual labor. Consequently, a natural 
foot became a badge of social inferiority for a 
Woman: a Chinaman of prominence wouldn’t 


Marry her. Now, however, many of the wealthier 

These articles are copyrighted in part by The Progressive Farmer, 
but editors are welcome to use extracts from them, provided due 
Gredit is given. 


upper-class Chinamen in the cities are letting 
their girls grow up with unbound feet, and this 
custom will gradually spread until the middle and 
lower classes generally, seeing that fashion no 
longer decrees such a barbaric practice, will also 
abandon it. 

The progress of the reform, however, is by no 
means so rapid as could be wished. A father 
with wealth may risk getting a husband for his 
daughter even though she has natural feet, but 
ambitious fathers among the common people fear 
to take such risks. An American lady whose 
home I visited has a servant who asked for two 
or three weeks’ leave of absence last summer, ex- 
plaining that he wished to bind the feet of his 
baby daughter. My friend, knowing all the cruelty 
of the practice, and having heard the heart-rend- 
ing cries with which the poor little creatures pro- 
test for weeks against their suffering, pleaded with 
him to let the child’s feet alone. But to no ef- 
fect. ‘‘Big feet no b’long pretty,’ he said, and 
went home unconvinced. 

“The feet,” according to ex-Minister Charles 
Denby, “are bandaged at an age varying from 
three to five years. The toes are bent back until 
they penetrate the sole of the foot, and are tightly 
bound in that position. The parts fester and the 
toes grow into the foot.’’ The result is, that wo- 
men grow up with feet the same size as when 
they were children, and the flesh withers away on 
the feet and below the knees. Throughout life 
the fashion-cursed girl and woman must hobble 
around on mere stumps. When you first see a 
Chinese woman with bound feet, you are reminded 
of the old pictures of Pan, the imaginary Greek 
god with the body of a man and the feet of a 
goat: the resemblance to goat’s feet is remark- 
ably striking. Unable to take proper exereise— 
except with great pain—there is little doubt but 
that the physical strength of the Chinese women 
has been seriously impaired by this custom, and 
the stamina of the whole race as well. 


The Popularity of a No. 2 Wife. 


Whenever a foreigner (it is the white man who 
is ‘‘the foreigner’’ over here) begins a comparison 
or contrast between the Chinese and the Japan- 
ese, he is sure to mention among the first two or 
three things the vast difference in moral stand- 
ards with regard to family life. The cleanness of 
the family life in China, he will tell you, is one 
of the great moral assets of the race, while the 
exactly contrary condition in Japan would seem to 
threaten ulttmate disaster to the people. Of 
course, there is a minority in eaeh case different 
from the majority, but speaking generally, the 
Chinese woman has a reputation among foreigners 
as good as the Japanese woman’s reputation is 
bad, just as the Chinese merchant has made a 
reputation for honesty as widespread as the Jap- 
anese merchant’s fame for the lack of it 

As in most Asiatic countries, however, there is 
in China no very definite moral sentiment against 
a man’s marrying more than one wife. In fact, 
it is regarded not as a question of morals but of 
expense. It is one of the privileges of the China- 
man who can afford it, and the No. 1 wife is of- 
ten glad for her husband to take a No. 2 and a 
No. 3 wife, because these secondary wives are 
somewhat under her authority and relieve her of 
much work and worry. A few months ago a 
Chinaman in Hankow had a very capable No. 2 
wife who was about to quit him to work for some 
missionaries, whereupon Wife No. 1, Wife No. 8, 
and the much-worried husband all joined in a 
protest against the household’s losing so capable a 
woman. 

All these three wives were in subjection to the 
husband’s mother, however, until the old lady 
took cholera last year, and in a day or so was 
dead. The prevalence of awful scourges, such as 
cholera and bubonic plague, is another evil which 
the new China must conquer. These diseases are 
due mainly, of course, to unsanitary ways of liv- 
ing, and when you have been through a typical 
Chinese city you wonder that anybody escapes. 
The streets are so narrow that with outstretched 
arms you can almost reach from side to side, and 
the unmentionable foulness of them often smells 
to Heaven. Moreover, if you have the idea that 
the typical Chinaman lives only on rice, prepare 
to abandon it. Hogs are more common in a vil- 
lage of Chinamen than dogs in a Village of ne- 
groes; and in some cases, almost equally at home 

(Continued on page 198.) 


ate will again refuse to submit to the States 

the constitutional amendment providing for 
the direct popular election of Senators. An at- 
tack by Senator Root on the Southern disfran- 
chisement laws made plain that the enemies of 
the measure will try to tack on an amendment 
providing for Federal regulation of Senatorial 
elections and this will, of course, defeat the meas- 
ure. There is every likelihood, however, that it 
will pass the next Senate in which the Demo- 
crats and the Progressive Republicans will have 
a majority when acting together, as they doubt- 
less will on this question. The Lorimer discus- 
sion continues, Senator Bailey having made an 
extended speech in behalf of the Illinois Senator. 
He took the ground that there was no proof that 
Lorimer was responsible for the bribery, and that 
since he might have been elected without the pur- 
chased votes, it would be unfair to deprive him of 
his seat. That such a question should be decided 
on a mere technical quibble like this—for surely 
there can be no idea in any man’s mind that the 
man who profited by such wholesale bribery 
should have been ignorant of it—is almost un- 
thinkable; and if Mr. Bailey’s view should prevail, 
it can only tend to deepen the popular distrust 
of the Senate, already great enough. It would 
seem that to the decision of such a question as 
this even a constitutional lawyer might bring a 
mind at least equally as receptive to probabilities 
so strong as to be almost certainties as to legal 
technicalities which should have a place only in 
criminal cases. The Sulloway pension bill, re- 
cently passed by the House, is expected to 
get a favorable vote in the Senate, but there 
are rumors that President Taft will veto it. The 
President’s pet measure, Canadian reciprocity, 
passed the House by a vote of 221 to 92, eighty- 
seven Republicans and five Democrats voting 
against it; but its fate in the Senate is doubt- 
ful. It is believed, however, that an extra session 
will be called if favorable action is not taken, and 
its passage in the next Congress is regarded as 
assured. The Tariff Commission bill will be passed. 

ss: 8 

The Appalachian Forest Reserve seems now to 
be an assured fact. The bill passed the Senate 
last Wednesday with only nine votes in opposi- 
tion. For ten years it had met defeat in the 
Senate, and its passage is due as much to the in- 
creasing realization of the need of forest protec- 
tion as to the persistent fight made for it by those 
interested. The same bill establishes a forest re- 
serve in the White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
If the Southern States will now do their duty in 
establishing similar reserves where needed, and in 
protecting the forests from fires, live stock and 
destructive lumbering, the future timber supply 
of this section will be assured. 

s 2 

At the meeting of the Southern Commercial 
Congress at Atlanta, March 8-10, President Taft, 
Mr. Roosevelt, Governor Wilson, George Westing- 
house and a long list of other distinguished citi- 
zens are expected to speak. Mr. Roosevelt will 
also speak at the National Child Labor Conference 
at Birmingham. 


L IS EXPECTED in Washington that the Sen- 


It was brought out in an investigation by the 
Alabama Legislature that some of the county of- 
ficials of Jefferson County get as much as $50,000 
a year from the fees of their offices... Another 
strong argument for salaries instead of fees. 

zs + 8 

Judge McCall of the United States Circuit Court 
decided that saloon-keepers in Tennessee were not 
eligible to citizenship, as their trade was in direct 
violation of the State law. 

»= @ * 

Tennessee will establish a reformatory for 
youthful criminals and will keep them out of the 
jails and work-houses hereafter. 

*> + 

The Pan-American Union was in session at 

Washington last week. 
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A Thought for the Week. 


TT": LU asked: Does not the princely man 








value courage?—The Master said: He puts 


righteousness first. The man of high station 
who has courage without righteousness is a men- 
ace to the State; the common man who has cour- 
age without righteousness is nothing more than a 
brigand. (The seventh of a series of twelve say- 
ings by Confucius, the great Chinese sage, sent 


from China by Mr. Poe.) 
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The Kentucky Jack Farm 


prices on Jacks, Jen and 
Eeaten.A tage lot to select trons, 


JOE E. WRIGHT, 


Junction City, Ky. * 
Breerta Barn, - - - Rocky Mount, N. C- 


B. M. AVANT, h 
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Marmmoth 


Jacks, Jennets, Saddie and 
Harness Stallions. 


Registered Kentucky 


We have more big Jacks and 
Srallions than 


ever before. A 
back of every one that is as solid as 


Breeders of “amworth and Hampshire Swine. 


Stock ali ages for sale. 


J. ¥. COOK & CO., Lexington, Ky. 

















be Old Narth State’s Highest Bred Berkshires 
Three of our best sows have recently farrowed 


very haavisome pigs. We have been offering 


but for the present, or as long as this lot 
they will be sold at $10.00 each. The dams 
wonderful boar, 


HAL RETREAT 


Fre, bat or the ores at $15.00 each, or $25.60 for 


Napoleon 5th), 


registered for those desiring it. 


T FA 


RMS, Madison, N. C. 































funn. 
reasonable prices. 


in twelve months. 
Cho 


— Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
fameus Eminent that sold at auction for 
No females for sale st present, but 
ave a few choice bulls and 


cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
Berkshires ef all ages on hand. 


bull ealves at 
ese bulis are from 








R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 
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(Pinehurst Berkshires 


At North Caroliua Stat» Fah:, 1910 


Woa seven first and six second prizes, in- 
eluding Champ.on so / and tae American 
Berkshire Association trophy, for best herd 
of three sows and one boar under one year 


At South Carolina State faa 1910. 
Open to the World Class 


They wun five first ane three second prizes, 
including cnampi)n sow and best display of 
not less than ten individuals. 


STOCK CONSTANTLY FOR SALE 
Address 
PINE HURST F’ RMS 


Leonard Tufts, — and A. wr Swinnerton, 
burst, N 




















Live Stock and Dairy 

















Vil.—Southern Feeding Stuffs Will 
Classes of 


ments of Nutrition—Three 
Feeds Which, if Remembered, 
Intelligently. 


FEEDING FARM ANIMALS. 


Supply AD Needed Ele- 
Animals and Three of 


Will Enable Anyone to Feed 


By Tait Butler. 


the making up of feeds for live 

stock so that the nutrients giv- 
en will correspond with the require- 
ments of the feeding standards, is 
thought by some to be a difficult task, 
but it is not so difficult as to prevent 
any one who is familiar with the 
four common processes of arithmetic, 
addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division, readily learning it. The 
term ‘‘per cent,” or its use, need not 
bother any one who will remember 
that it means ‘‘per hundred,” or ina 
hundred. For instance, cowpea hay 
contains 9.31 per cent digestible pro- 
tein. That simply means, that in 
every 100 pounds of cowpea hay there 
are 9.31 pounds of protein that is 
digestible. If the feeder is not able 
to do the simple problems necessary 
to figure out a balanced ration, the 
case is still not hopeless for him. In 
fact, most practical feeders do not so 
figure out the rations they feed; but 
we believe they should, and that by 
so doing they would save feed and 
increase their profits. Of course, as 
already stated, they must also give 
proper consideration to the appetite 
of the animal and the prices of the 
feeds, but taking these into full con- 
sideration, we believe it will pay any 
man to figure out the digestible nutri- 
ments he is feeding and compare 
them with the requirements indicated 


~ | Poe compounding of rations, or 











Imported Percherons 








A grand ict of three, four and five-year-old 
Percheron stallions for sale. If you are 
in the market for a good ome, with the 
best of quality, you will have no trouble 
in making your selection. Come and see 
me. Correspondence solicited. Prices 
right. Terms to suit, and fair treat- 
ment. 


L. KK. DAVIS 


Chartottesvilie, :: :: Virginia 























POLAND CHINA HOSS 


Pigs all eold. Will have about 200 this spring. 


Send 'n a! erde-n 


Te “BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 








NICE THRIFTY POLAND CHINAS 


Write me your wants. 
The winner at the State Fair. 


G. M. BEAVERS, Apex, N. 6. 








VIRGINIA BRED AND IMPORTED 
Percheron Stallions and Mares 








ers failed. 


Fifte 


For Sale by the Largest and Oldest Breeder and Dealer ip the South 





ESTABLISHED IN 1875 





Buy a Percheron stallion because it is the most profitable investment you can make, and 
will prove a blessing to your community. 
You can buy, because we will sell you on te terms that the horse can pay for himself, 

all we require is satisfactory reference. 
We have the best blood of the breed. Our horses are bred in the purple 
TEN stallions are pure-bred and imported. 
Twenty mares pure-bred and imported. 
‘n grade mares. 
Come, and Come NOW, 


The V 


irginia-bred horse has succeeded where otb- 


,* Five Years Old and Under. 


to Get First Selection 











oO. E. J ORDAN,... Dublin, Pulaski teeta 5 Va. 


On Nortolk and Western R. B., one hundred miles West of Lynchburg, and East ef Bristol. 











by the feeding standards. We shall 
attempt to show those who have not 
done this how to do it; but before 
taking up this, we want to again call 
the attention of those who will not 
learn to do it, or who have not yet 
given any thought to balancing the 
rations for their live stock, that they 
ean do something in this line with- 
out much trouble that will be of im- 
mense value, by furnishing better 
nourishment to their live stock and 
saving them money. In our issue of 
December 17, 1910, this same matter 
was discussed, but it is of such vital 
importance in view of the general 
lack of any consideration to the sub- 
ject, that we shall again insist on 
every man doing something towards 
balancing his live stock rations. 


Southern Feeds Not Deficient in 
Mineral Matter. 


Right here is an important matter 
which is often referred to in connec- 
tion with the growing of live stock 
in the South. It is often claimed 
—_ the absence of lime in =_— 


BERKSHIRE PIGS — 


A few fine Berkshire pigs for sale. Will be 
able to fill more orders later. 
DURHAM, Flint Hill, S. C 


Registered Duroc Jersey Swine 


Fine lot highest quality Duroc-Jerseys ready 
for immediate shipment. Males and females not 
akin. TERRACE VIEW FARM, aoe Ls a Va. 

R. W. WATSON, Prop. R. F. No. 1. 


Square Deal Seed Corn 


Gold medal and diploma at World’s Fair. More 
bushels to the acre than any other kind. For 
cireular address 

RICHMOND. HILL FARM, Hamiiton, Miss. 


CEDAR GROVE STOCK FARM 
Conetoe, Edgecqmbe Co., N. C. 
We heve for sale ten gilts ready first March 











for shi at. Also some Boar pigs. Price now 
ten delase each, either sex. Pedigree mailed 
free. W. A. THIGPEN. 





Fine Registered Poland China Sow 

FOR SALE. Last litter, nine pigs. She is a 

aw. Wil furnish registry certificate with 
A. G. STRICKLAND, Stedman, N. C. 

ANGUS CATTLE We offer top-notchers 

of both sexes, choicely 


tac and good individuals. Call or write your 








w 
S POSEDALE STOCK FARMS, Jefiersonten, Va. 
TENNESSEE JACKS 
FINE, Large Tennessee Jacks, all ; 
32 also 12 Jemmets in foal. Prices viene 


Ask forfree catalog. 
a Ww. + SETTON & CO., Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., .. Charlotte, N.¢, 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 








Lee Premier 3rd cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
$1,500. His dam sold for $1,500. BUY FROG 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages, 
Sows and gilts bred to him for sale. 

Registered Jersey Cattle. At head of herd, Im. 

Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11,500. 


Berkshire 24 Poland china 
PIGS 


Pigs, six weeks old, $6.00 per pair, eight weeks 
old, $8.00 per pair, which are now ready to be 
shipped. Send us your heap and you will be 
pleased with “a you bu 

F FREY x “FARM, 
Howell z Fleetwood, Skipwith, ¥a. 





PURE-8RED PERCHERON ~ STALLIONS 
For Sale—Why pay from $1,000 to $2,000 for a 
stallion when we have them at $275 to $500 ready 
og Peg Also mares and fillies. 
es DER & CO., Augusta Co., 
ray a. 


Harrts- 





Duroc Jersey Pigs 
And Service Boars of the best breeding. Pedigree 
with each one. Prices Ng pew Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock Cockerels, $1.00 and $1.50. 
HENRY PATRICK, Rustburg, Va ve. 


Pure Bred Hereford Bulls 


Best blood in the South. 
GRAHAM F. BLANDY, 
Tuleyries Farm, White Post,Clarke Co., Virginia. 


A TE1O GF FINE HIGHLY BRED ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. 

A splendidly bred two-year old bull and two 
2 year old heifers, all tn fine condition, the hetfers 
carrying their first calves. The first check for 
$225 takes the lot. These cattle have just been 
placed tn our hands for sale, by a ne hbor, are 
sold for no fault, but because the man's tna is is 
such that he feels he can not give them proper atten- 
tlon. The cattle are of good breeding and are all 
right, registered. No commisson on this sale— 
you the cattle for the low dollar. 

. L. FRENCH & SON, Byrdville, Va. 


MILL CREEK STOCK FARM 


THOS. H. EZELL, Proprietor 
and dealer in regis 


jacks 

and jencets from 4 months to $ 

years old. (No partial jacks.) 

Written guarantee. Cata- 

tegues just out. Route7. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Dis. Phone, Main 1326. 














OHIO BBRD OF MULE-FOOTED HOGS 
Stock of all ages for sale, sired by 
five big prize-winning boars, and out of 
big matured and prolific sows. the equal 
of any breed I have the largest herd 
im the land. Pedigreed SEED CORN 


pA en farms. 
JOUN Hl. DUNLAP. "Bex J, - Williamsport, 8, 


25 PURE-BRED 


Berkshire Pigs 


6 to 8 weeks old, for sale. If pigs are not satisfac 
tory + receipt, they can be returned, at our — 
i. Craddesk, Lynchburg, Rt. No. 1 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINA HOGS. 


Boars, gilts and pigs, either sex, of choice breeding 
~— * reasonable prices. 











- Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 





THE BIRMINGHAM STOCK FARM 


W. B. BULLOCK, Proprietor. 


Importer and Breeder 
—— Shire, Coach and 





MANASSAS, VA. 


of Percheron, Belgian, 
Hackney Stallions. —— 








For the u 1 way other firm in America. 
I have now running in the fields a fine lot of two year old Percherons, coming three, that I can sell you 
from $600 up. All sound and guaranteed Breeders. I also have a fine selection of Imported Stallions, 
the best that could be found in Europe. The party that bought all our Imported Stallions was in 
Europe before any of the other importers got there, and he had the pick of England, France and Belgium. 
That is why we can se 11 No. 1 goo { Stallions cheaper. Come and make me a visit and !ook over this pne 
busch of Stallions and take one home with you, that will suit your country. I will give you good terms 02 
apy Stallion you might select, and every horse will be backed up with an ironclad guarantee. I want to 
hear from any good parties that read this ad and tell me their wants and if a C ompany has to be formed 


SL Luirty days, i will sell any of the above breeds shane ta 


to buy one of these Stallions, I will send a good man to help you form the Company. 
Ww NLLOC ¥ 


Manaseaa, Va. 
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quantities in our soils makes the 
growing of live stock impracticable, 
pecause they do not get sufficient ash, 
or lime, or mineral matter, to build 
up large bone and develop large 
podies. We admit that our animals 
do not get sufficient ash or mineral 


matter for their needs; but we do not 
pelieve it is because of a lack of lime 
in our soils; for there is usually 


enough for the needs of the plants. 
Nor do we believe it is because of a 
deficiency of mineral matter in our 
commonly used feeds. To prove this 
we refer to Henry’s Feeds and Feed- 
ing, page 598. In considering these 
facts it must be kept in mind that 
the mineral parts of the bones of 
animals are largely made up of the 
phosphate and carbonates of lime and 
magnesium. 

Henry gives the lime, phosphoric 
acid and magnesium in twenty com- 
mon feeds, and here are the feeds 
standing first or containing the larg- 
est amounts of these mineral sub- 
stances: 

The three out of twenty common 
feeds, selected by a Northern writer, 
that are richest in lime (Ca. O.) are: 

(1) Alfalfa hay. 

(2) Red clover hay. 

(3) Cowpea hay. 

The two richest in phosphoric acid 
are: 

(1) Cottonseed meal. 

(2) Wheat bran. 

The one richest 
(Mg. O.) is: 

Cottonseed meal. 

Now, this does not look as if our 
feeds are deficient in the mineral ele- 
ments. Cottonseed meal, cowpea hay, 
soy bean hay; in fact, all our numer- 
ous feeds rich in protein, are also 
rich in mineral matter. Our animals 
do not get sufficient ash, but it is 
simply because they do not get suf- 
ftient feed. They do not get a bal- 
axed ration, nor do they get enough 
feed of any kind. 


With Plenty of Protein There Will 
Be Enough Ash. 


in magnesium 


It is simple and easy to learn the 
kinds of work that require a rather 
large amount of protein; those kinds 
of work which require a medium 
amount of protein; and those that re- 
quire a rather small amount of pro- 
tein. 

To go with the above information 
the feeder merely has to learn which 
of our feeds contain large, medium 
and small amounts of protein. If he 
will do this and use this knowledge 
in his feeding it will literally be 
worth millions to the South every 
year, 

As a general rule, the animal that 
Teceives sufficient protein does not 
suffer for a lack of mineral matter 
to build up good strong bones. If 
any one doubts this, let him study 
the composition of feeds and learn 
the truth; but in case any one wants 
to feed more mineral matter, hard- 
Wood ashes or ground phosphate rock 
in small quantities will fully satisfy 
all needs, and a little excess of min- 
etal matter will do no harm. 


Three Feeding Classes of Animals. 


Now, then, let us once more di- 
Vide the work our animals do into 
three classes, and then divide our 
feeds into three similar classes to fit 
these three kinds of work. 

(a) Kinds of work requiring rath- 
er large quantities of protein: 

1. Young growing animals. 

2. Cows or other animals giving a 
large quantity of milk. 

8. Animals doing heavy muscular 
Work, 

(b) Kinds of work requiring me- 
dium quantity of protein: 

1. Fattening animals. 

2. Cows giving medium quantity 
of milk. 

3. Horses doing moderate work. 

(c) Conditions requiring rather 
Mall amounts of protein: 

1. Idle horses and mules that have 

ir growth. 











2, Dry, mature cattle, or cattle of 
which no work or growth is expected. 


Three Classes of Feeds. 


Now, to fit these classes of work, 
let us give the common feeds which 
contain large, medium and_ small 
quantities of protein—above 12 per 
cent digestible protein: 

1. Cottonseed meal, 37.6 per cent. 

2. Wheat middlings (shorts), 13 
cent. 

3. Wheat bran, 11.9 per cent. 
Cowpeas, 16.8 per cent. 

Soy beans, 29.1 per cent. 
. Peanut cake, 42.8 per cent. 
. Dried blood, 60.8 per cent. 

8. Tankage, 50.1 per cent. 

(b) Feeds containing medium 
quantity of digestible protein—9 to 
12 per cent: 


~ 


ao oO 


1. Oats, 10.7 per cent. 

2. Cowpea hay, 9.3 per cent. 

3. Soy bean hay, 10.9 per cent. 

4. Alfalfa hay, 10.6 per cent. 

5. Crimson clover hay, 10.5 per 
cent. 


6. Lespedeza (Japan clover) hay, 
9.1 per cent. 

7. Vetch hay, 11.9 per cent. 

(c) Feeds low in digestible protein 
—below 9 per cent: 
Corn, 7.8 per cent. 
. Rice polish, 7.9 per cent. 
. Timothy hay, 2.8 per cent. 
Johnson grass hay, 2.9 per cent. 
Red clover hay, 7.1 per cent. 
Oat straw, 1.3 per cent. 
Corn stover, 1.7 per cent. 
Cottonseed hulls, 0.3 per cent. 

9. Corn silage, .9 per cent. 

10. Sweet potato, .8 per cent. 

11. Rutabagas, 1.0 per cent. 

There are many others low in pro- 
tein, but some of these are low in pro- 
tein because of the large amount of 
water they contain, although still rich 
in protein, so far as the solids or dry 
matter is concerned, skim milk 
is an example of these, which 
only has 2.9 per cent digestible pro- 
tein, but after removing the water, 
which is 90.6 per cent of the total, 
the remaining 9.4 per cent of dry 
in protein, so far as the solids or 
dry matter is concerned. Skim milk 
legumes, are also low in protein, con- 
sidered as a whole, but after remov- 
ing the water are rich in protein, as 
shown by the composition of the hays 
above-given. 





SOWS THAT EAT THEIR PIGS. 


A correspondent wants to know 
what will prevent a sow eating her 
pigs. The sow in question comes up 
without her pigs after farrowing, but 
will adopt the pigs of another sow. 
The proof does not seem conclusive 
that this sow eats her pigs and her 
adoption of the pigs of another sow 
seems to indicate that she may lose 
her own in some other way. In the 
first place we suggest confining this 
sow at farrowing time in a house or 
small lot and watching her closely to 
see just how her pigs do disappear. 
It is generally conceded that sows 
fed on a properly balanced ration of 
sufficient variety seldom eat their 
pigs. This is particularly unlikely 
to occur when sows are on a legume 
pasture or receiving any succulent or 
animal food such as tankage or dried 
blood. 

It is probably not quite safe to 
state that no sow properly fed will 
eat her pigs, especially if she has 





once done this; but it is quite cer- 
tain that such a sow is not likely to 
do so, and probably no sow fed a 
proper ration ever does this for the 
first time when being so fed 

The writer bought a sow from a 
man who sold her because she ate her 
pigs, although we did not know this 
was his reason for selling her at the 
time. As it was our practice to keep 
a close watch on all sows at farrow- 
ing time, the abnormal appetite of 
the sow was discovered before one 
pig had been entirely consumed. We 
removed the remainder of the pigs 
at once and for two days only allow- 
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DE LAVAL 


ane OTHER 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Every separator manufacturer and dealer attempting 
to compete with the DE LAVAL today claims his 
machine to be “like the DE LAVAL,” “as goud as 


the DE LAVAL,” or 











“about the same as 








the 
DE LAVAL.” Some even 
go so far as to falsely assert 


that it is licensed urder 
DE LAVAL patents. 


Their claims are true 
only to the extent that 
every one of them IS 
making a machine after 
some DE LAVAL type of 
ten to twenty years ago, 
on which the DE LAVAL 
patents have expired. 
But these copied old 
DE LAVAL types were 
either never good enough 
for the De Laval Com- 
pany to actnally man4- 
facture itself or have been 
discarded by it at least ten 
years ago in its constant 


development and improvement of the cream separator. 

Not a single one of these would-be imitating 
competing machines is in any way like the improved 
DE LAVAL separator of TODAY. None of them is 
capable of doing as good work, or being run, cleaned 
and handled as easily. None of them is nearly as well 
built or will last half as long. 

There is not a prospective buyer of a separator 
anywhere who cannot SEE and PROVE the important 
difference FOR HIMSELF if he will only go to the 
trouble of looking up the nearest DE LAVAL agent 
or writing the Company if he can’t find one. 

It is well worth while for every intending buyer to 


do this. 


It means a saving in.quantity and qvality of 


cream and butter, time and trouble, twice-a-day, or 
every time he puts milk through the separator. It 
means a machine that will last twenty years instead 
of a few months or perhaps as long as five years at 


the outside. 


It’s the pleasure as well as the business of every 
DE LAVAL agent to explain and demonstrate the 
difference between DE LAVAL and other Separators. 
Why not take advantage of this and at least SEE 
and TRY a DE LAVAL before making so important 
an investment as the purchase of a Cream Separator? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


173-177 William Stree! 
MONTREAL 





WIN 


@2 E. Madison Stree 
CHICAGO 


(4 & 16 Princess Street 
NIPLG 


suUMM & SACRAMENTO Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1016 Western Avenue 
SEATTLE 





ed them to remain with their mother 
when an attendant was present Im- 
mediately on the discovery of the at- 
tempt of the sow to eat her pigs she 
was given a purgative of Epsom salt 
and a liberal supply of meat scraps. 
The pigs were returned to her in 
two days, when she showed no dis- 
position to eat them. With subse- 
quent litters, no disposition to eat 
the pigs was ever shown; but care 
was taken to see that the sow was 
not constipated at farrowing time, 
and a ration possessing variety and 
ample protein was support. To pre- 





vent this occurrence we regard 
green legume pasture and skim milk 
or tankage, in connection with corn, 
shorts, or other feeds, of the great- 
est importance. We know of no bet- 
ter way to cure, or prevent the for- 
mation of this habit, than to keep 
the bowels open and feed a balanced 
ration possessing considerable varie- 
ty, before and at time of farrowing. 
If a legume pasture fs not available, 
feed skimmed milk or tankage with 
the other feeds, and perhaps it is 
best to feed some tankage even 
though the other feeds are available. P 







































































































































If you’re only thinking 
about a cream separa- 
tor don’t fail to doa 
thorough job so that 
when you buy you'll 
Look up 
the merits and faults 


buy right. 


of all the various 
kinds; ask everybody 
you see using a sepa- 
rator how he feels 
about it; get all the 
catalogs, and don’t 
overlook the Economy 
Chief Dairy Guide for 
1911. It’s worth a lot 
of money to dairy 
farmers in every state. 
Ask for a free copy 
today. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 


PUL! GaiVamzcu stock Tank 
— A heavy, corrugated, ga) 












=e Vanized Stock Tank made o’ 

baoog Special rust-resisting Pure 

=ae—g@ Iron. Holds 10 Barrels. Wil 

=< lasta lifetime. $9.00 F.0.F 
Atlanta. Ask for catalog 

The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. Atilan.. 


Corrucated calverte and well casing of same everlasting matert- 


2 HAMELESs 4: 
Indestructible firs Maiz Collar: 
? prevent and cure sore shoulders. Save cost 
of hames, pads, or straps. Stronger, lighter, 

better. Always keep their shape. Guaran- 
teed not to rust. Adjustable in size to fit 
animal whether fall poor or sprimg fat. 
Write Today For Our YEAR’S FREETRIAL 
with freight prepaid. Endorsed by vet- 
erinaries, used by City Fire Depts. and more 
than 100,000 farmers and teamsters. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. Good agents wanted. 
We JOHNSTON-SLOCUM CO. 761 State St. CARO, MICH. 


Pure-bred Essex Hogs, Southdown 
Sheep and Collie Pups, "°§RUARY ana 
® vx 60. L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


PURE.BRED ANGUS CATTLE 
ANGORA GOATS OR BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Hig*est breeding, lowest prices, A 1 references 


A M. WORDEN. - - - - Tullahoma, Tenn 


FRAZIER CARTS 


Are the AY 
Standard the HY 













——_ > 
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a 











World Over 





jogging trot- 
ting bred ae 
horses, exercising draft horses, and for rural mai 
carriers, for one horse ora pair. Not the cheap- 
est, but the best. Write for Cat.S. Address 


W.S. Frazier & Co. - - - 





CARE OF THE EARLY LAMBS 


If the Ewes Have Been Well Fed, the Youngster is Likely to 
Thrive and Fatten—Good Feeds for Sheep at This Season— 
What Worthless Dogs Cost the South. 


By A. L. 


of the little lamb is past, for 

the present year, as the really 
critical time for this tender little 
fellow is during the five months just 
previous to his 
advent into a 
more or less cold 
world. And if 
conditions have 
been right during 
this period, he is 
more than apt to 
be able to take 
the serious mat- 
ter of his coming 
into the world as 
a pretty good joke, for he will be 
strong, fat and full of good blood 
and will have an udder full of the 
sweetest milk ready waiting, and a 
mother who will be most solicitous 
for his lambship’s well being. If the 
ewe has been well fed the past win- 
ter, his coming wiil be the signal for 
just a little extra care on the part 
of the shepherd. He must make 
sure that there is nothing left on 
the table to become stale after the 
youngster has had his second or 
third meal, as stale vituals are liable 
to cause scours and that means loss 
of growth on the lamb. The shep- 
herd will do well to examine the ewe 
carefully and if there are numerous 
locks of wool hanging about the ud- 
der, he had best remove them with 
the shears as “everything is grist’ 
that comes to the strong, vigorous 
lamb mill during the first hours of 
his life, and pieces of wool drawn 
into his stomach by mistake may 
cause him much inconvenience. Of 
course, the ewes will be as far re- 
moved from the hog lot as it is pos- 
sible to have them at this time, as 
the old sow has one characteristic, at 
least, in common with rich city peo- 
ple, viz, a love for early lamb, and 
she does not even inquire about the 
price, as the high cost of living 
hasn’t become a vital question with 
her, there being no middie man in 
her case to extract his liberal toll 
and so double the price on her. We 
like our sheep house to be far away 
from the main barn on a good dry 
knoll. Have the shed light and dry, 
the front open to the south; plenty 
of good clover or pea hay available, 
eorn and bran or cottonseed mixed 
in the granary and some green stuff 
handy that the ewes may use as a 
relish. Corn is, perhaps, not the 
best grain for sheep feed but it beats 
nothing at all to death and when 
combined with about onetenth its 
weight in cottonseed meal or bran is 
really hard to beat to go along with 
green stuff and legume hay. 

A flat-bottom trough is proper to 
feed the mixed grain in, as thus the 
stronger of the ewes can not brush 
the grain and secure more than is 


Ty": CRITICAL time in the life 





A. L. FRENCH. 





ECONOMY SILO 










Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pre 
vent ibility of ensilage spoiling. 
uick, easy adjustment without 
ammer or wrench. Free access. 
Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pinmeorcypressstaves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder. 
Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users. 

ECONOMY SILO & MFC. CO., 

Bex 38M. Frederick, Md. 
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in yous’: mouth. 


THIS FINE FLUE-CUR: 
section of North Carolina. 
For sale all over the w 

“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 
~wlannfactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N. C, 





ED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 
ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 
Better try a plug today. 


Ps) 





French. 

good for them or for their weaker 
associates. A good sod we think a 
fine place to feed the corn, and let 
them have it in the ear. The ram 
had best have a lot by himself at 
this time where he can take abund- 
ant exercise and get his grain regu- 
lar. Our imported yearling Shrop- 
shire has had a two-acre corn patch 
in which were sown peas and tur- 
nips last summer. He has waxed 
strong on this diet of turnips, peas, 
and some cottonseed meal. But still 
I doubt if he would be as happy as 
he seems were he deprived of his 
two ears of corn per day. He has a 
well beaten path all the way around 
his little lot, and woe unto the 
stranger who crosses this path and 
has this 225 pounds of sheep come 
in contact with ‘him. 

By the time the lambs are about a 
month old we like to have a litthe 
yard arranged with a creep in two 
sides where the lambs may slip off 
to themselves and have a fine bite 
of cracked corn and bran. Lambs 
seem to have a feeling in common 
with some humans—that it is fine 
to have something a Httle better 
than the common ones of the flock 
are enjoying. Whenever we have a 
sharp knife in our poeket and get 
hold of a lamb past two weeks old 
carrying a long tail we sever the 
connection between the lamb and 
said tail, breaking the connection 
within one inch of the kicking up 
part of said lamb. The easy way to 
do this is to hold the lamb between 
the knees, the back from us; then 
grasping the end of the tail in the 
left hand, it is the work cf a second 
only to do the job. 

If the lambs are to be kept for 
more than 120 days we think the 
rams should be castrated also, but 
prefer to wait for this operation un- 
til the tail wounds have thoroughly 
healed, say ten days or two weeks. 

There is, I think, profit in shearing 
the ewes rather early, as soon as 
settled warm weather arrives. Then 
for a few days see that they are not 
exposed to cold rains and they will 
be the better for having the wool 
removed. 


Dip both sheep and lambs a few 
days after the ewes have been shorn 
and repeat within ten days and 
neither will be troubled by either 
ticks or lice for the balance of the 
year. There is money in handling 
good sheep anywhere that the land 
is suitable—fairly dry and a little 
rolling—and there will be more 
money in the business when our Leg- 
islators get stiffening enough in 
their backbones to enable them to 
pass a dog law, and our people wise 
enough to enforce such a law. My 
State (North Carolina) might be the 
richer by five million dollars per 
year if her farmers would—-where 
conditions are suitable—engage in 
sheep raising. And they might be 
induced to do so were some assur- 
ance given them that they would be 
reimbursed for damage done their 
flocks by useless curs. We on “Sun- 
ny Home Farm” have contributed 
one $50 imported ewe and four grade 
ewes and their lambs toward feeding 
the worthless dogs of North Caro- 
lina during the past six months and 
have only two small dog skins to 
recompense us for our loss. We are 
hoping for a dog law. May we con- 
tinue to hope, do you think, myy 
reader? 





When I receive my paper I feel 
as though I had received my in- 
struction for the next week.—H. T. 
Davenport. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE) 
Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 


In this department we shall publish offen 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general] ad. 
vertising guarantee to this department, be. 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is pep 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart. 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re. 
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300 ACRE FARM 

My farm situated on Macadem Road, six miles 
west from Raleigh, and one mile east from 
S. A. L. and Southern R. R. running by 
Flag Station, Asbury, within one hundred ang 
fifty yards of farm. Twenty two Passenger 
Express trains pass daily, going to all parts 
the country. Buildings are Le and 
plentiful abundance of water. This farm has 
been run by me for twelve years as a stock farm, 
raising nothing but grain and grass, no cotton, 
feeding the product to cattle and putting it back 
on the land; it is not a run down place. fon 
three hundred acres. One hundred and twenty 
five cleared and in high state of cultivation— 
sowed now to clover, wheat, oats, vetch, orchard 
grass and other grasses. Balance in original 
growth timber such as pine, oak and other kinDs, 
Low grounds are in excellent fix, and have eight 
thousand yards of under drain ditches in same, 
Any one who wants a nice farm with eve 
up-to-date, nothing will need repairing tea 
years or more, and means business, come and go 
over the place with me and see for yourself. 

W.D. CH, Owner White Oak Farm, 

GH, N. C. 





FARM FOR SALE—About 560 acres of good 
land, 150 acres cleared, balance in young pine tim- 
ber from 6 to 10 inches, 6 good tenant 1 
two-story dwelling, which can be put into fine shape 
for a small amount. Good water all over ptace. 
Price, $5,000. One-half cash, balance in one and 
two years. HERRIN FARM, Branchville, Va. 


Mississippi Delta Lands 


Why wear cut your life working for the fertil. 
izer manafacterer on the old farm your grand 
father vore cut when you can buy 4 Mi -siseigpt 
Delta Farm for $25.00 and upward per scre that 
will grow bate eotten per acre without fertilisi 
All communications answered promptty. W,: 
or come to see 


W. T. PITTS, - Indianola, Miss. 
Warren County Farm }@ screv farm lend 
five miles from 








$3,500, balf cash, balance in 1 and 2 years. 
W. G. EGERTON, Macon, N.C 


Farms For Sale 


We have a large list of good farms for 


sale at very reasonable prices. Write 
for catalog. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY., Iac. 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


Northern Capitalists Wish to 
Invest in Southern Real Estate 


Let me sell your farm or timber land. at 
ta touch with Northern capitalists who want 
regardiess of 








J. G. HARDISON, 
Box 303, Morehead City, N. C. 


THIS GCULTIVATOR 


has been in use 35 years—it is 
one of the i “fron 
Age” Cultivators and Horse Hoes—stil! ep As 
Can you any better record? We havea large lineof 


GULTIVATORS 

















- BATEMAN M'F’™ CO. 
89 Box 


- Greinsvoh, 
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uSy Hew Jersey. 
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Farmers’ Handy Wagon 
at a Low Price 


Absolutely the best wagon buiit for every kind 
of heavy teamin Low steei wheels, wide tires 
Will last a lifetime without repairs. 


STEEL WHEELS 





8 for our free 
booklet before 
you bay a wagon 

















fany 
Walking Plow. C 
Plowman rides, 
handles plow by 
levers and hes ab- 
solute control how- 
ever hard the ground. 
Saves horses; fits right 
or left hand, wood or 
steel beam p!ows. New 
mode! has greatly im- 
proved lever edjustment, 
Simple to handle. 


a 
WESTERN IMPLEMENT CO., 228 Park St., Pt.Wash 


Pe Ur aset of wheel® 

EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box 73 w Quincy Ib 

Wy cite for 

Western Plow Attachment ae 

Greatly Improved—Patented Prict 
Makes e SULKY PLOW o No 
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Estate 





every kind 
wide tires 
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Saturday, February 18, 1911.) 


(Advertisement.) 
AN INTERESTING LETTER. 
With Ceuvincing Evidence of What 
Can Be Accomplished by the Use 
of Ground Lime Pock in Growing 


Alfalé. snd Clovers, and the Per- 
manent Enrickment of the Soil. 
Blue Ridge wine Company, 


Fletcher, North Carolina. 
Gentlemen:— — 

Our experience with lime ap- 
plied on the soils of “Crowell Farm’”’ 
has led us step by step to this con- 
clusion: Before one can build soil, 
or grow any farm crop profitably, on 
95 per cent of the soils known as 
Hagerstown Loam, or the Piedmont 
Belt in the U. S. Geological Survey, 
there must be, first, a liberal appli- 
cation of lime. 

We have demonstrated the fact 
peyond deubt that the first great 
and all-important step to be taken 
in reclaiming these clay _ soils, 
bringing them back and even above 
their productive capacity when first 
brought into cultivation, is the use 
of lime. 

Will it pay us as farmers to lime 
our soils? How many tons per acre 
must I apply? What form of lime 
must I use? These and many simi- 
lar questions have been put to the 
writer over and over, and can best 
be anwered by our experience in 
actual results. 

On a certain fietd on Crowell 
Farm, with the best cultivation, and 
a season above the average (1905) 
we grew only 15 bushels of corn 
per acre and of very poor quality. 
The following winter we plowed this 
feld deep and in the spring limed 
it Nberally, seeded it to cowpeas, 
harvested this crop in early August, 
the prepared and seeded ft to alfal- 
fa, with results as follows: 

In 1907 we harvested 3 tons of 
cared alfalfa hay. 

In 1908 we harvested 4 tons. 

In 1909 we harvested 5% tons. 

In 1910 we harvested 6 tons. 

Making in all for the four years 
18% tons. 


A portion of the 1910 crop of hay 
was sold at $15.00 per ton and buy- 
ers were glad to get it. 

But let us place a value of $10.00 
per ton and we Lave $185.00 per 
acre for the: 4 years. 

The land cost us when purchased 
about $25.00 per acre. 

Cost cf liming and seeding to 
alfalh, $3C.00 per acre. 

Barnyard manure and other fer- 
tiizers, $25.00 per acre. 

This is a total of $80.00 per acre. 
This amount taken from the value 
of the crops for four years, leaves a 
het profit of $15.00 per acre, while 
to-day we have the improved land 
and alfalfa to boot; and the alfalfa 
today (January 39, 1911,) looks 
better than ever before ct the same 
season and the soil in this fietd bas 
changed from a bright red clay, 
either wet and sticky or dry and 
hard, to a dark brown loose loam 
into which one can easily cig the 
toe of his shoe without effort. 

Again we had a 14%%-acre field 
that produced 4% tons of red clover 
hay per acre this past season, where 
ft had been limed, while our clover 
failed altogether on unlimed fields. 

Finely crushed and _ pulverized 



































aot, = 
= THE MARKETS = 
RALEIGH COTTON. P6000) PEP CWh.cces canes sceccsns 8.00 to 8.25 
sows and stags, per cwt.,.------- 7.00 to 7.50 
Good Middling-- 14 1-16 Sheep, best, per cwt.,---------------- 4.58 to -._- 
Siriet Middling _. EE TT common to fair, per cwt.,------. 3,60 to 6.50 
MiGiHAgine 55. :. cduaaccacabee __.. 14% lambs, per cwt., a----sses- 56,50 to 6.50 
Of GPAGGS fics ccaudeas sswess ocaceonse ia te 13% RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


SAVANNAH COTTON. 
(Report furnished by W.T. Williams, editor The 
Cotton Record.) 
Week ending Feb. 13. 


Spot Coiton—Good ordinary 
NW: STIG. wack cacenn. 





MIGGUNG..occcs.c... = 
COO TERI ccs cntwanncacunse IG 
Total sales 516 bales. 
Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton __....------- $30.00 
Cottonseed meal—per ton. __...------...._- 27.00 
Market inactive and nominal. 


Holders refuse to make concessions 
necessary te effect sales. 


CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 


D. S. C. R. Sides, packed ............ 12% 
i. 3. Bees, PACKEE. -.n5- 25.5 cease 12% 
D.S. Butts —- nictiniahintiitens ine hialaiin 

Butter, creamery ------ a ee 35 
BONED, CEE a aciccin nn cccnenenccnnnne 19 
Lard, Pure; U6TGCS= 26sec. cccscues 14% 


Meal, pearl___._. 
Meal, common 
Hay—Fimothy- 
Corn—white--- 
Corn, mixed -- ~ 
Oats, clipped, DL ee TEE 
Oats, mixed 


. 8 





40 

30 

30 

70 

70 

50 

= 48 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel... 65 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds_-----_..-. 1.50 
Wheat bran, per 1.00 pounds-—----. 1.50 
Corn bran, per 1€0 pounds-_----.... 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds -— a 1.60 
Hulis, per 100 pounds-_- as 70 
Cotton Ties, pieced —— 7 
Rebundled - ces 70 
se tatiiaclanaviniictielipsal 92 
ROGGING, 2 POUNG . nonce cess. 8 
75 

50 

00 

50 












Flour—Spring wheat patent------_$6.25 to 6 
Co 6.26 to 6. 

Straight cae 5.75 to 6. 
Choice xi 5.25 to 5. 





NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


(Wholesale Quotations) 
(a an 

Prime ---- 
Machine picked _- 





Ze tk See 3hos% 


RICHMOND LIVE STOCK. 


(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
Union Siock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
Week ending Feb. 13. 











Steers, best, pet Cwt.,- =... ce $6.00 to 6.50 
medium to good, per cwt.,----—-_ 5.50 to 5.75 
common to fair, per cwt.,.... 4.50 to 5.25 

Heifers, best, per cwt. ------- Site (0'<-.. 
medium to good, per cwt., 5.25 to 5.50 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- 4.50 to 5.00 

Cows, best, per cwt., ae | ee 
medium to good, per cwt., -—--- 4.00 to 4.50 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- 3.00 to 3.75 

Oxen, per cWL., -----------.--... mie. twas soHaee 

Bulls, per cwt., acacewaccae Gen UD aD 

Calves, extra, per a eee aaa ea 8.00 to -.-- 
medium, per cwt., -- 6.00 to 7.00 

Dairy cows, per he ad____ -———--25.00 to 65.00 

Hogs, best, per cwt., 8.25 








limestone is the best form of Hme 
to apply to soils in need of lime. It 
can be applied at any time and in 
any quantity; is least objeetionable 
in applying, while calcined, or burn- 
ed lime, is very unpleasant to apply 
and must be used with caution. 

Give me access to a lime heap and 
I] can easily grow alfalfa and all the 
clovers at a profit on any well drain- 
ed soils of the types mentioned and 
when one can do this he is well on 
the way to successful and permanent 
crop production. 

(Signed) O. P. R. FOX. 
Hamblea Co., Tenn. 


The Blue Ridge Lime Company, 
Fletcher, North Carolina, prepare a 
Pure Ground Limestone for Agricul- 
tural use and will be very glad to 
furnish information and delivered 
cost of their product to any one ia- 
terested in the subject. 

Write to them. 








New Bern Cotton Oil and Fertilizer Mills 


NEW BERN, N. C. 


Manufacturers of 


High-grade Fertilizers and Cotton Seed Products 








Materials to make a complete fertilizer. 


Chlorine was injurious to tobacco. The 





We make a specialty of cotton seed meal and fish scrap fertilizers, using best of other 


he United States Government recently sent experts through North Carolina, lecturing to 
our tobacco farmers, and he impressed upon them the importance of using only Sulphate of 
h as a source of potash in their oo? co Pag mene 


only three manufacturers doing Ab adh, in =, State use Sulphate of Potash in tobacco fer- 
ne It is much more expensive than Muriate of Potash or Kainit, but we use it because 
Sthe best. Ask your dealers for our goods. 


NEW BERN COTTON OIL & FERTILIZER MILLS, 


> same time he told them that 
1910, shows that 


At the 
h Carolina Bulletin of July, 


. . . . New Bern, N. C. 











L ing rather 


(Reported y E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scrapes.) 




















Bright 

Wrappers Fillers 

GCOMTHON . cascscwacesnnaes 13 @ 16 7@ 9 

MOUND wisccc.scccensecc 14 @ 2 10 @ 12 

Co: RE PaaS 25 @ 50 12 @ 15 

Smokers Cutters 

oo rr ae Sr | 10 @ 12 

tL eae 8 @ 10 12 @ 15 

Un ean anooonun «| 10 @ 18 15 @ 3 
Sun-cured Dark-filled 

CORGHOR «.0ccc<nccxcuseen 6@ 8 5@ 7 

MOGEON secs ccccccumsan 7@ 9 7@ 9 

(1 SERRE Cerny: 9@ 2 9 @ 14 








NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 

Bulk potatoes, per 180 lbs, $1.50 
@1.62; bags, $1.35@1.45. Sweeta, 
per bbl., $1.50@2.50. Cabbage, 75 
@ 85c. per bbl. for white; new, per 
crate, $1.50@1.75. Onions, per bush- 
el, white, 75c.@$1.12; red, $2 @2.25 
per 140-lb. bag; yetlow, $1.50 @2 per 
bag. Anise, $3@3.50 per bbl. Brus- 
sels sprouts, per quart, 8@16c. Beets, 
per 100 bunches,. $2@3; Bermuda, 
per crate, 756@$1. Carrots, $1.50@ 
1.75 per bbl. for washed; new, per 


bbl., $2.50@3.50. Cauliflower, $1 
@2 per case. Celery, $1.75@2.25 
per case. Chicory, $2@3 per bbl. 


Cucumbers, per basket, $3@4. Es- 
carol, Fla., per basket, $1.50 @1.75. 
Endive, per lb., 12@14e. Eggplants, 
$4@6 per box. Horseradish, $6@7 
per 100 lbs. Kohlrabi, $2.50@4 
per bbl. Kale, $1@1.12 per bbl. Li- 
ma beans, $6@9 per basket. Lettuce, 


75c.@$1.25 per basket. Leeks, $2@ 
3 per 100 bunches. Okra, $3@5 per 
carrier. Oysterplants, $5 per 100 
bunches. Peas, $1.50@3.50 per bas- 
ket for large; $1@2.50 for small. 
Peppers, $2.75@3.25 per earrier. 


Parsnips, $1.25@1.50. Parstey, $3.50 
@4.50 per bbl. for plain; $3@4 
for curly. Romaine, 50e.@$1 per 
basket. Spinach, $1@2 per bbl. 
String beans, $1@1.75 per basket for 
green; $1@2 for wax. Shalhots, $2 
@3 per bbl. Squash, Marrow, per 
bbl., $1.75@2. Turnips, $1.25@ 
1.50 for white. Watercress, $1@2 
per 100 bunches. 

Apples, per bbl., $3.75@4. Pears, 
$2.75@3.50 per bbi. Cranberries, 
$7@9.50 per bbl. Strawberries, 20 
@ 35e. per quart. 

Butter, 29e. for creamery specials; 
other grades down to 23c. Eggs, 17 
@ 21¢. 

Wheat, No. 2, red spot, 95c. 
524c. for No. 3 yellow. 
for standards. 


Cora, 
Oats, 35he. 





VIRGINIA TOBACOO MARKETS. 


The receipts of tobacco were 
lighter the past week gm the Rich- 
mond market, owing to the fact that 
for some time previeus the ware- 
houses have been flooded with heavy 
shipments, and also that this crowd- 


ing of so much of the weed at one] 


time has had a tendency to lower 
prices. The sales aggregated 1,500,- 
000 pounds of which 225,000 pounds 
was Burley, on which latter prices 
were well maintained. 

Nearly 1,600,000 pounds were 
handled at South Boston, wrappers 
bringing as high as $50. The bulk 
of the offerings was of the dark and 
red eolor. 

The receipts were heavy the ear- 
lier part of the week at Lynchburg, 
but lighter later on, owing to stormy 
weather. All grades in good de- 
mand. The Petersburg market made 
a good showing, half a million 
pounds being disposed of at good 
prices. 

Bad weather around Blackstone 
affected that market, the receipts be- 
lighter, with 300,000 





(21) 189 
pounds being offered with prices up 
on all grades. 

Sales were much smaller at Dan 
ville, being only about 1,500,000 
pounds, with firm prices. All grades 
sold well at South Hill, but bad 


weather affected the receipts which 


were on account of the continued 
rain. 

The breaks on the Farmville mar- 
ket were light, but prices were sat- 
isfactory, one lot of tobacco selling 
at $25 per 100 pounds. 

High prices characterized the en 
tire season at Bedford City. Some 
good dark leat bringing $27 last 


week, but very heavy roads affected 





the breaks causing them to be 
lighter. J. M. BELL. 
Heavy-yielding upland staple variety, sold at 21c. 
aie Ge Po thar heey youal 
tuZormation fa'ly developed and 
ginned by S.A. RODGERS, Sumter, Ga. 


Repermwce: Any bank in Americus. 


JOHNSON COUNTY WHITE DENT COEN 





frem 
oor cok as een Ada. Write for circular. 


A. i Casey. Route 4, Maysvile, i” 








STECKLER’S 


SEEDS 
Dept. M, 512 Gravier Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


are known for quality. Catalogue FREE. 
RICHARD FROTS°HER’S Successora., 


Pure Toole’s 
Prolific Cotton Seed 


Fully matured, heavy yielder, free from disease. 
Lintse 40 per cent. Ginned on private gin. People 
paseimg ask what variety cotton thisis. Price, $1.50 
per bushel. a prices on large quantities. 

: a ing Bank in Newberry 
. BURTON, Hosbuts, @ 


Cook's Improved “°*"SE 

















SEED 


FOR SALE by the first who introduced them in 
the State of North Carolina. 

Price, $1 per bushel as they come from gin. De- 
linted seed 25 cents per bushel higher. All shipped 
in strong 24 bushel seeks and delivered my depot. 

Sold . Government, doing demonstration 
work in North Carolina for past four seasons. 
Apply to CAREY A. WILLIAMS, 

Rimgwood, Halifax Co., N. C. 


PURE GARRICK’S 
Prolific and Mariboro Seed Corn 


At $2.90 per bushel; tm ten bushel lots at $2 per 





Also a Kmited amount of Virginia Ensilage Seed 
Cern at $2.75 per bushel. 
All varieties specially selected and true to type. 
LDWORTH FARM, 
ams, sg rea: 
Villa Rica, G 


COTTON GROWERS! 


The Best Cotton Seed in the 
World. Absolutely Pure. 
True to Name. Lead- 

ers Everywhere. 
Cook’s Improved, Triumph, Rus- 
sell’s, Schley and Texas Cluster— 
Price, bushel $1.25; 10 bushel bots 
and over, bushel, $1.00. 

Cleveland’s Big Boll, Broadwell’s 
Bouble Jointed and Bank Account— 
Price, bushel, $1.50; 5 bushel lots, 
bushel, $1.35; 10 bushels and over, 


5% Improved, Marlboro Pr 
5 ar o Pro- 
lific and Tatum’s Improved Seed 
Corn, the very best everywhere—peck 
75¢., bushel $2.00. 
Appler and Burt Oats, bushel 85c. 


Send your order and write for 
illustrated booklet. 


R. D. TATUM, FAIR VIEW FARM 
PALMETTO, GA. 




















Genuine Bradford & Kleckley Sweet 


WATERMELON SEED 


My own growing. Carefully selected. Grown on 
separate farms. Best in cultivation for fam ily 


and market use. Guaranteed to be true to name 
and type. Buy direct from grower, 1 oz., 15e; 
2 os., 25c.; 1-4 Mh., 40c.; 44 lb., 70c.; 1 Ib., $1.25, 
postpaid. Supply Rana “send your order « early. 
Remit a4 cash, registered letter, or mnoney order, 


. WATTERSON, Baskerv ille, Va. 
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Sysonby Gardens Pou'try 
Farms 


Breeders of exhib'tion and tility Barred, Buff 
and White Plymwuth Rocks, White Leghorns and 
Rhode Island Reds Write for atalogue. 


SYSONBY GARDENS POULTRY FARMS, 
PETERSBURG. VA. 


FIFTEEN VARIETIES POULTRY 
15 eggs, $1.00 to $1.25. Write for list of varieties 
J.T. YODER, Rte. 1, Hickory, N. C. 


S. C. White Leghorns 


(22) 











Bred for egg production. Have been winning for 
six years. Eg.s from pens $2.00 per 15; f.om 
selected layers $1.00 per 15 P "Cocke ele for sg 
Cc. L. HIGBEE, - GREFNBRORO NWN. 
Colt mbi: dott Pi gut ilayors— 





standard-bred. "Shene bomen 
H. BE. CAIN, RB F. D. No. 8, Asheville, N.C. 


e Single and Rose Comb Reds 

BARRED RO “KS Columbian W yandottes R se 
Comb Buff Leghorns. My breeders won in Arhe 
ville, Greensboro, Morganton +hows th ficate 
ten 4thirds. Silver cup, Morganton, f r 


di=piay. Evgs ‘orsale. MUMFORD’S ‘POUL. 
TRY PAKEM, Morgentea, N.C. 


PURE BRED BUCKEYE 
REDS 


Begs $1.50 per 15, $7.00 per 1°0, also 12 eoekerels 
Sl.o0each. MRS. F. E STREET. Gienton NC 


Rhode Island Reds 


The red kind, frem prize- poe Boe =o 














trio. $1.50 per bb. 
JOBN L. Durham, N.C. 
Greider’s 
of pare wes , for .* over And 
an ae Seer ean en as 
tone, Gpeten, and 
the bosiness, where 





sy how eggs for 
Send ise. ry Gunwer, 61, Rucews, Pa. 


EGGS $1.50 PER 15, FXPRESS PAID 
World's best White R. C. Wyandottes, Black 
Minorcas and Rrown Leghorns. Won one first 
and two second Hickory, N. C.' 1910. If you want 

something good, buy 


from 
D K. FRYE, Hickory. N C. 


ORPINGTON S—Direct from Cook, the ort- 
ginator of all Orpingtons. White Orpington Eggs. 
stoek from Cook's first Pen, $5.00 for setting of 15. 

Buff Orpington Eggs, $2 ea per setting of 15. 

young stock for sale. 
Ww. °° VESTAL, Graham, N.C. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES EXCLUSIVELY, 
Fishel strain. Have birds scoring up to 964 points 
all pure white and hard to beat. Get your eggs 
from me Soap og ge $2 per setting of 
16. $3.50 for two sett 

EF. DELLINGER, Fallston, N.C. 


Eggs For Hatching 


From —, la ve 5 of the following varie- 
ties: Batt and White Plymouth Rocks, 

White and og Ba hy Wrendotee SC. RE 
Reds, 8. C. Buff Orpingtons, 8. C. Black Minorcas, 
_” White and Brown Leghorns. Price, $1.50 per 


sg =. COLLEGE ANDES gt me egg STA. 
try Department, West Raleigh, N.C. 


GEER SELLS ECGS 
Fresh and fertile Barred Plymouth Rocks, 8. C. 
Brown Leghorn, S. C. White Leghorn and 8. C. 
Rhode Island Red Eggs, $2 per $15: $3.50 per 30 
= $5 for tou’ € we first class, and a square 
. GEER, Nashville, Tenn 


S. C. BLACK MINOKCAS 


The hens that lay the eggs that weigh. 
Pa ounces per e minimum Tn 


unds ozen—usual r: 
Wands Farce, Sine Maric Miller Mt. Ulla, N.C. 


€6GS 13 for $1 from best strains of Barred and 
White Plymouth Rocks, Single and Rose 
Comb R. I. Reds, White byt ae greed Re | = 
noreas, Brown Leghorns, and Anc 

ehotce Cockerels for sale. ROCK “BILL pouL. 
TRY gARne. R. G. Underwood, Prop., Youngs- 


WHITE.AND BARRED 
ROCKS 


We won im 1910 at Memphis, 2d Pen, Greenville, 
Ist Pen, ada, lat Pen, Jackson, ist, 2d & 3d 
Pen, ist Hen, Best Pen, Best Hen in Show. This 
proves what we have. EGGS, §2.50 per 15 from all 


THE SOUTHERN POULTRY YARDS. 
Vaiden, Miss, 





























CEDAR GROVE STOCK FARM. 
Single combed R. L. Red ergs for sale. War- 
raated fresh, and orders flied. promptly froma 
select lot of red beauties. None better. Price, 
81.60 per setting; $5.08 per 190 
W. A THIGPEN, Conetoe, N.C. 


8. cw. L Leghurns; %0U-egg mat- 
ing. Won ist 2nd puilets, 3rd 
cockerel ani pen, at Greensboro 
atoms tise EHS! Tote eee TG 
per setting o: 
Ready toship. Mapleton Farms. Greenshore, N. C. 


S. C. WHITE LESHG&NS 
Wycoff’s strain, bred to lay. Eges $150 lb 

$7.50 for 100. Chicks 

Piedmont Poultry ne heer a Henry, N. U. 


BGS FOR HATCHING 


8, C. Rhode Isiand Reds exclusively. Excellent 
matings. Ege. 15 $2.00; 60 $6.00; 100 $1000. We 
can fill incubator orders from one day's laying. 


Prompt shipme-t. 
ULTRY FARMS, (Inc.), 
WDIAN RIVER PO “ 4 
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AN OLD LADY’S EXPERIENCE. 


Messrs. Editors: About three 
years ago I was boarding in the city 
and had little to do. The place where 
I lived had a fine yard and I longed 
to have some chickens. It was late 
in June—too late to think of setting 
eggs—even had I been able to find a 
broody hen. Finally my son sug- 
gested that I write some advertiser 
of good poultry and try to buy some 
“day-old” chicks.’’? One lady wrote 
me that she would have a hen off in 
a few days and that she would sell 
me a dozen day-old chicks for $2. I 
sent her the money at once, and 
when they came I clapped my hands 
for joy. The good woman who sold 
them to me had taken an ordinary 
grape basket and filled it with excel- 
sior. In the middle she made a 
hollow place and this she lined with 
clean, white cotton. There in the 
center I found my little bundle of 
golden, downy friends—all cuddled 
together, peeping and snuggling, 
just as contentedly as though “Old 
Speck”? was hovering them, and soft- 
ly purring and clucking to them. 
Over the basket, tacked securely was 
an ordinary piece of cheese-cioth. 
The basket was addressed and mark- 
ed, ‘“‘Baby chicks. Do not delay, but 
rush.” 

For the first few days I kept them 
in my room. At the seed store, I 
bought a little piece of poultry net- 
ting about 2 feet wide and 5 feet 
long. Of this I made a hoop, tack- 
ing it together by sewing a piece of 
pasteboard where the ends lapped. 
When the sun came out during the 
day I would place the hoop over a 
piece of newspaper and let the little 
chicks play about and exercise in the 
sun. The first feed I gave them was 
grits, and then I began to feed them 
chick feed and corn bread broken 
fine. 

My, my, how they did grow. It 
wasn’t long before they began to 
lose their baby looks and ways and 
became ugly, naked little scamps 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS bred from prize 
winners, eggs, $1.50 per 12. S.C. Brown Leghorns, 
eggs, $1 per 15. Woodlawn Poultry Yards, Wood- 


lawn, Va. 

i From Buff Orpingtons 
Eggs for Hatching that are KUFF. From 
pen No 1, $5 00 for 15, pen No. 2, $2.50. Some fine 
stock for sale. Aliso three S. C. White Leghern 
cockerels god «nes—very cheap. My stock has 
won wherever exhibited. 

B. N. TURNER, Lock Bex 315, Graham, N. C, 


8. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS. 

Eggs from ten carefully mated pens. My birds 
nave correct color, shape and size. 75% fertility 
quaranteed. $1.50, $2.00 per 15; $7.50 and $10.00 
ger 100. Send for mating list. 

Cc. L. PEIRCE, Columbus, Ga. 


EGGS FOR SETTING 


Barred og aed Rocks, S. C. and R. C. Rhode 
Island Reds, Black Minorcas and White Wyan- 
dottes. $1.50 for 15 eggs; $7.00 per 100. 

Only the purest strains. Mg rod for folder which 
gives complete details of each 

GROVE POULTRY FARM 
urnell, Prop. 
B. F. D. No. 2. Franklinton. N. Cc. 


PROFITABLE POULTRY Best quality whive 


horns, both combs; R. I Reds; Barred, White and 


Buff Rocks, Black Minorcas, White Orpingtons. 

or booked, $1 50 ~~ 15. Pens con- 
S. c. Brown Leghorn. S. L. Wyandte. $1.25 per 
Prop.. Williamston, N. 




















Eggs and*steck forsale Also Italian bees. 
W. B. SOKRELL, Chape! Hill, N. C. 

From bred-to lay S C. R«ds. Now 

EGGS wi p ize-winn » 
S.A.Marv-'N. JR "White Hall, S.C. 

EGGS FOR HAICHIYG. Barred Plymovth Rock, 
setting $3.00 for 58, $5 0° for 100. Bred for utility 
but fancy always in view Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send Hidge renee Farm, J. B. McGo 


wan, 





“WAR-HORSE” Cocks and Hens. Cocks at 
$2.50; Hens at $1.50 each. 
F. L. BLOUNT, Bethel, N.C. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS Eggs for batching 
from yards headed by first prize c ck: rel N. 
Staty Fair. #2.00 per 15 From good ut lity ph 
$1.0 per 15. Aatch early and get eggs when the 
price is high next Fall. 
Wm. Battie Cohb. e 





Chapel Bill, N. C. 


Extra High-c'ass S.C. Buff Orp.ngtons 
Eggs, $2 —_ 15; $5 per 45; $10 per 100. Cockerels, 
§2 to Be 
pe kal L. BREWER, Clemmons, N. C. 











that were eternally begging to be let 
out of their cage. They ate all the 
time and grew astoundingly. 

I forgot to say that one little chick 
had a badly spraddled foot and it 
seemed to get worse as he grew old- 
er. I thoughtit bestto kill him. An- 
other slipped out from under the 
netting and a little girl ran in the 
room just in time to kill it by acci- 
dentally stepping upon it. 

This left me ten and I raised every 
single one to maturity—six pullets 
and four cockerels. They were as 
tame and gentle as could be. I made 
them stay away from the door steps, 
but could pick one up anywhere in 
the yard. 

Three of the cockerels I sold for 
$1.50 each and I traded the fourth 
for a cock bird of the same breed. 

As stated, I paid $2 for the origin- 
al dozen baby chicks. The netting 
for the cage cost me ten cents, and 
I am sure that in all the time it took 
to raise them to maturity I didn’t 
spend more than $1 for feed and grit. 
The express on the chicks was 35 
cents, making the entire cost $3.45. 
Since I sold the three cockerels for 
$4.50, I had a cash profit of $1.05, 
and the six pullets and old cock. 

The pullets began to lay in late 
November when about six months 
old and they layed steadily all winter 
long. I sold several sittings to 
neighbors at $1.50 each, we had a 
few eggs to eat and I raised at least 
25 little chicks that spring. 

That’s been three years ago now, 
and had I cared to, I could have sold 
many a sitting of eggs. My birds 
are very pretty and folks stop on the 
street and admire them. It is really 
a nuisance telling people who come 
in that I have no eggs for sale—that 
I just keep a few hens for our own 


‘use and don’t care to make a busi- 


ness of it. 

If this experience will encourage 
anybody to buy good birds and get 
rid of the mongrels, I will be glad to 
have you use it. To those who are 
raising common birds, let me say 
that pure-breds will lay more eggs 
and grow more meat than mongrels. 
It also gives a feeling of satisfaction 
to look out upon a well-kept yard 
and see a flock of thrifty, busy, 
money-making biddies—all one size 
and color. It gives the home an air 
of (may I cal it) ‘‘well-keptness,” 
and you’ll find it an easy matter to 
dispose of your eggs at fancy prices, 
instead of trading them to the grocer 
for from 15 to 20 cents per dozen. 

Try it and see. What breed shall 


you try? Choose the one that you 
like the best. There is no ‘best 
breed’’—it’s the owner—not the 
breed. 


And I just want to add that the 
care of my birds adds almost nothing 
to my regular household work—but 
adds a world of pleasure to my life. 

FRANCES M. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons Exclusively 


Orders booked for a limited number of Eggs 
and Day Old Chickens. 


MISS JULIA JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


S. C. White Leghorns 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Eggs for hatching $1.00 for 15. 

I have the winning kind that’s breed for eggs 
and the show room. They are the world’s 
heaviest layers. 


S. B. SULLIVAN, Crouse, N. C. 


EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
Minoreas, Light Brahmas, and C. I. Games. 
Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 11 

Send for folder. It’s free. 


T-NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 


UNCLE JOE AND NED, Props., 
R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N. C. 
































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THOMPSON’S 
R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDs 


Champions of the South 
Winning more first and special prizes whe 
ever shown than all competitors against th 
combined. Males score from 91% to 93%; female 
from 90 to 94%. Stock for sale. Eggs $3. 0° 
setting. THOMPSON'S POULTRY FAR 
Burlington, N.C 








——_— 


Ss. C. White Orpingtons| 
The Best Egg Producers 
Have won first prizes wherever shown. From 
best strains in America. Eggs from select 
pen at $2.50 per 15. A few fine cockerels, $2.9 
each. Book yous orders early. 
Cc. DUNN 
State Vice-Pres. 4 White Orpington Cinb 
Morv N. C. 


en, : 

















Rose Comb 


Rhode Island Red Eggs 


From one of my farms where no other chickens 
are raised, having the run of the entire farm, 
Price $1.25 for 15 eggs. Reference Bradstreet, 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N. ¢, 


Ss. C. R. I. RED EGGS 
15 for $1.00. Mine are layers. Won first prize at 
County Fair 


* J. M. GERMAN, Boomer, N. ¢. 


BUTTERCUPS, the new and coming 
Circular free. 
D. S. THORNBURG, Cherryville, N.C. 


High-Class S. C. White Leghorns 


Pure white; heavy layers; as good strain as can 
be found. EGGS at — prices. Write me, 
Guaranteed as Petser 

w. RUSSELL, Normandy, Tenn. 














Franklin Poultry Yards 


S. C. Reds, Brown Leghorns, Barred Rocks, 
We have the finest strain of early maturing and 
heavy-laying Reds in the country. Pullets lay 
at four months old without forcing. Write for 


circular. 
C. W. GARY, Mer., Franklin, Va 


“Ringlet” Barred Rocks 


Choice breeding stock and eggs. 
Prices reasonable. 








STACY'S STOCK FARM, - ~ Amelia, Va 
Orpington 
Poultry Yard 


CAMERON, N. C. 


Breeders of high-class single comb Buff Orping 
tons. Great layers, vigorous and healthy, per 
fect in color. Bred from best strains. 


Eggs from Pen 1, $2.00 for 15. 
Eggs from Pen 2, $1.50 for 15. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Phe epee farm-raised birds, not for both fancy 
and laying purposes. Eggs $1.50 per & 


H. G. WINSTEAD, Rt. 4, Elm City, N. 6. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE PULLETS 
At Bargain Prices 
In lots of six to twelve. 
STANDARD-BRED POULTRY FARMS 
BURKE’S GARDEN, VA. 


Black Minorca Eggs 


Orpington strain $2.00 per sitting. 
G. A. SLOAN, Simpsonville, S.C. 


EGGS! EGGS! 
FOR HATCHING. Pure-bred and of best laying 
strains. Seven different varieties to select 
from. Eggs from White Plymouth Rocks, S.¢ 
White Leghorns, White Wyandottes, Partridge 
Wyandottes, S. C. Rhode Island Reds and S. 6. 
Brown Leghorns, $1.50 for 15. Mammoth Pekin 
ducks $1.50 per 11. Quick delivery. Cash must 
accompany all orders. All breeds guaranteed 
pure. pens headed by fine cockerels. 
me your order, which shall have personal atten 
tion. W. E. WALDROP, Greer, S. ¢ 
a 


Fine S. C. Buff Orpingtons 


Choice, fresh eggs, from large Buff hens, $1.00 
for 15, $2.00 for 32, $3.00 for 50. All the season 
Keep this ad. 

MRS. G. W. HARDY, Jeffress, Va 
a od 


R. C. WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Fischel Strain eggs from pure white birds of 
the best breeding at $2. - per 15. Farm rais 

Satisfaction guaranteed Tenn. 

MRS. JAS. G. BROWN, Summitville, 


S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS 


Bred to lay large eggs and lots of them 
1S for 09 heals 4 males $1.00 to $1.50 each. Eggs 


15 for 40. le NG 
af KINLAW. Howellsville, 


The Farmer’s Hen 


There is no fowl on earth more profitable than 
my “Bred-to-Lay” White Wyandotte. Eggs for 
hatching. Circular and cuts free. 


SIDNEY JOHNSON, Boydton, Vi_ 


s.C. BROWN LEGHORNS—PURE-BRED. 
Best of Strains and Quality. EGGS on! y te 
sale, $2.00 per sitting. or send $5.00 for two 
— and “ Bag | goliver them to ony D> 

nt east o' e Mississippi river P 
PHIL &. WADE & CO., Cornelia, G& 





























Eggs for Hatching from select matings, 
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Cultivator 


FREIGHT ss Ss -ooO 


PREPAID 
ULTIVATES both sides of row—or full space be 
¢ween rows at one operation. Enabies you to 
guitivate twice as often, or double the number of 
acres With same help 

Savos Work, Time and Horses 

qarns and pulverizes earth—uproots ali w 
paving ground level, metiow and clean. Instantly 
adjustable—withont is, to right or lefv-eide har 
row—"A” or“ ¥" shape cultivator or rake. 

ustve features inctude Circie 














The “Barnyard” Manure Distribute 
Drilis rough stable ma 
nure right in the furrow, 
puts it out evenly and 
well pulverized. One 
horse ws #. Get our 
best cazh prices. You 
carn afford to be with- 
out it. 


landers Mfg. Co., Dept.29, Rome, Ga. 


EGGS 


FRESH AND FERTILE, from pure-bred fowls, 
Fawn-colored Indian Runner ducks, 2 year old 
White Holland turkeys, E. B. Thompson’s Ring- 
let Rocks (direct from his yards). Cockerels for 
sale, also, line-bred utility Barred Rocks, White 

se comb Wyandottes, Rose and single comb 
R.I. Reds, that are red, (no buffs in my yard.) 
$8. ©. Black minorcas. Circulars free. Eggs 

| well packed. 

MRS. M. F. GOOCH, Somerset, Orange Co. Va. 


Ringlet Barred Rocks 


Bred in AH Their Purity. 


EGGS from grand mating at $3.00 per setting of 
' eggs. Book your erders now. 


T. V. HARDISON, Merven, N. C. 

















Prize Winners 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red. 

— Plymouth Rock, Thompson’s 
ain. 

— Eagie Game, the fighting 
i 


Egg $1.50 for setting of 15. 
J.D. LEE, Lock Box 13, Jacksemvilie. N. C. 














War Devil Games 


Pit Games W* Devil Games 

feom the best pit blood on earth, and win where- 

ever fought. Also good for general purposes. 
S $2.00 per setting. $2.00; Hens $1.08. 
FLOYD H. UZZELL, Goldsboro, N. C. 








PRIZE-WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, 
Teams, Bronze and White Holland turkeys, 
oulouse poses. Pekin, Indian Runner and 
_ Vy ducks, White African guineas and 
aney pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and Char- 
tte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 

FLYNN ELLIOTT, Rt. 6, Charlotte, N. C. 
nissan 








Barred Rocks and Bull Orpingtons 

Two fens Rocks, one of Orpingtons, at a bar- 
. Moving into town and can’t keep them. 

S. C. Buff Or- 


Well bred, finest matings. 
7 eh ay or 15. , d 
y . E CRETT, Rt 1, Rockingham, N. C. 





z. Cc RUODE ISLAND REDS 
Chae silver cup for best display of Reds at 
earlotte, December, 1910. Eleven ribbons on 
oy fowls. Fine layers, mothers and broilers. 
_ urliity $1.10. Prize pens $2.00 per 15. 

Mating list, with “How I Feed.” 
MRS. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 


Single Comb White and Black Leg- 
horns Exclusively 


babe Leghorns (Wyckoff strain), New York 
Winter layers, 75c. and $1.00 per 15 Eggs; 
Back horns, the greatest Northern winter 
We. $1.50 and $2.00 per 15 eggs. 
Cc. C. RAMSEY, Crouse, N. C. 





HOW ONE READER GOT OUT OF 
THE ONE-HORSE CLASS. 


Messrs. Editors: I am a poor boy, 


Started out to farm with one little 
mule. Could hardly feed one. But 


now I have some new tools and new 
plans. I feed two more mules easier 
than I fed one when I used the Boy 
Dixie. I have a gocd plow, a good 
weeder which cost $10, a cotton 
planter, a Cole fertilizer distributor, 
a good 4-foot cultivator which does 
not take but one row at a time, but 
beats the steel-beam Malta, by far, 
working crops. I have a_ wheat 
drill with which I sow oats and cow- 
peas after the wheat is cut. I have 
bought just a few acres of land lying 
well, on which I put all the stable 
manure that I can make and buy. I 
expect to make one bale of cotton 
to the acre before long on this land. 
I won’t put it in cotton two years at 
a time, either. 


I wish we people in the South 
eould get to raising more hogs. I 
find it an easy matter to make meat 
for my family and some to sell, and 
I don’t do it with corn feed. I raise 
Sweet potatoes and cook them to 
feed the hogs. I can make from 40 
to 50 bushels where [ doubt if I 
could get five bushels of corn. You 
can make good sweet potatoes with 
very little work. If you haven’t 
tried this, you will be surprised how 
cheap you can raise your meat. 

I am glad to see the changes that 
have taken place in old Rutherford 
Ceunty in the last few years. Just 
three or four years ago I hardly saw 
a two-horse plow, and now you can 
see very few one-horse plows. The 
time is at hand when I think the 
farmers will soon be awake. To the 
two boys’ letters published on front 
cover January 14th I will say, don’t 


give up. I started just as low as 
you did, but worked hard, saved 
money, then I traded one horse for 


two, paying a good lot of difference. 
I didn’t get all the tools mentioned 
in this letter in one year, either,— 
just a few at a time. One other 
thing, then I close. The home gar- 
den is half a farmer needs to feed 
his family and a good cow or two will 
always save just lots of hard cash 
each year. Yet some of my neigh- 
bers don’t have any garden except 
fix a little patch out in the field 
some place and the chickens and 
rabbits eat it up, then next year try 
some other place. ‘“‘Take a fool’s 
advice:”’ fence up some land near 
the house, make it good and rich. 
I don’t get too busy to plow my gar- 
den when it is necessary. 
J. O. LEWIS. 
Forest City, N. C. 





CLOVER AND MANURE REDEEM- 


ED OLD FIELDS. 


Messrs. Editors: One of the things 
you advise farmers to do, I note, is 
to fill up the gullies. That is good 
advice, and I did lots of it many 
years back. When I settled where 
I now live one upland field had sueh 
big, deep gullies that cattle couldn’t 
cross them. I can now drive my 
mowing machine or reaper or ma- 
hure spreader over them, make good 
wheat or corn over them and they 
are not in the way. We use a three- 
horse disk plow on this field. Have 
just finished plowing over these gul- 
lies breaking the land for peas or 
soy beans, then clover will follow 
peas. 

This field, when I took charge of 
it, would not make over § bushels of 
corn per acre. It will now, in aver- 
age seasons, make 50 to 70 bushels 
per acre. Clover and stable manure 
have helped to do the work; no com- 
mercial fertilizer has 
it. There are no terr 
field, and yet it is too steep to drive 
&@ wagon straight up the hill. 

W. S. TERRELL 
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Raising for Profit. 


you 


remorkable offer below. 


(East of 


The 


A 


City Incubater will hatch more chicks, under 
the same conditions, than any other incubator, else your money 
will be refunded. This I guarantee. It has 
dead-air spac? all over, copper tank 
heat. The best self-regulato 
high legs, double door. 


double walls and 
and boiler, hot water 
a! ft, deep nursery, strong egg tray, 
Tycos” thermometer, egg tester and safety lamp included. re 
Belle City BrooJer is the only brooder having 

doubie walis and dead-air space. I guarantee it so salen 
more chicks than any other brooder made. 
top heat, wire yard, platform and safety lamp. 

Hatching 


No machines at any price are better—75,000 i 
Facts” today, or send the price now and save waiting. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 401, Racine, Wis. 


(23) isi 


“Hatching Facts” Free 


I want to send you my 1911 Booklet. 
address on a postal—I’ll mail you my latest edition of **Hatching 
Facts’’—the most unique—most convincing—right-to-the-point Piece 
of literature ever published on Incubators and Brooders ’ 


Just send name and 


and Poultry 


’ it gives you just what you want—gquick—tells 
j you how fo start right at le le City In 

won the World’s Championshi 
about it—tells you of 


ast expense. My Belle City Incubator 
last season. ‘‘Hatching Facts’’ tells 
undreds of other wonderful hatches. 


Write for the Booklet today—or if in a hurry, order direct From this 
» od—hundreds of othere do. I'll send book, too. Anyway, 


a9 553° 140-E gg « 
incubator 


$4.85 Buys the Best Brooder 


Both Incubator and Brooder, 
But $11.50—Freight Prepaid (bass b 


Gur Belie Ci 


read my 
City Incabator C. 
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Ever 
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ther, Cost 
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Bulialo 
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Hot-water, 
ete Outfit for Only $11.56 


n use, 


. Write for book, “Hatching 


J. V. ROHAN, Pres. 











PROGRESSIV 


wera tet emeate es 
wast 
“Progressive Method,” it’s tizee. 


racinésure Ween 





INCUBATORS 
& BROODERS 












My 





anteed. 





send your name this time for bis 1911 price— 
less than $10 for Old Trusty, freight prepaid 
(East of Rockies)—based on 100,000 capacity 
and only 74 


Take 30,60 or 90 days’ trial. BR 
10-year guarantee on Old Trusty. Covered with asbes- 
tos and again covered with i 
handsome sheet metal. 

80% or better hatches guar- 






Johnson Gets 
Only 7 PerCent 
Profit on 100,000 


Old Trustys 


Johnson says tell you to sure 


profit. 


1911 Book Tells 


re q 





You 





JOHN WHITE & CO. 





LORE 
Tate to PR eS 


RAW FURS 


We Pay Highest Prices! 









Send us yours. We are manufacturer. 
All kinds bought. D n't «end North. Write 
for price lict sent free. Oldest of fur houses. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


CHAS WAASE & SONS, - 








NOLICE TO MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMERS’ UNION. 


I have contracted with Messrs. A. H Motley 
.. Manufaciure:s of t bacco, Reidsviile, N.C., 
to furnish us with tobacco at a rema:kably low 
These: re high grads goods. Send your 
order di: ect to factory, or through your 8. B. A. 
Yours fraierna'ly, 
J. R. RIVES, S. B. A., Sanford, N.C. 


Bicycles—Bicycles 
Up to Date—Fully Equipped—$16.75 
Satisfaction guar:nteed. Second handed bikes at 
$7.00 and upward, practically as good as new. 
Hedgethorn tires self heaing, puncture proof. 
Suid by Chicago houses at 1.50, our price $4.25. 
6500 wheels to seil by June ist. 
FRANC L. IVES & O0O., 

109-111 MULBERRY ST., GOLDSBORO, N.C. 
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You will be surprised at the valuable information it con- 
tains. It’sfree. Write a postal for a 
BY Prairie State Incubator Co., 28 Maia 


BOOK 


FREE 


sry on theordinary farm. 
ow to imake a first-class 
brooder out of an eld piano 
cs box, What breeds lay 
Piaus for 





y today. 
.. Romer City. Pa. § 








One Galion of Oi for 


i> + 
; ie 
—and only one filling of the 
Hatch lamp. Let ae prove it to you it) 
as we have proved it to thousands. The (t7 7 


X-RAY INCUBATOR ac: 


opens from top—easi 
Many other features. 90 days trial. | 


eggs in. 






" aS 
est to ventilate and turn ("ee 






Fully guaranteed. Freight} ES: 

paid. Ask for book No. 64 | 

X-Ray incubator Co., 
Wayne, Neb. 











100-Egg Incubator 
100-Chick ONLY sf | 


Brooder asna= 
Incubator alone, e3 

Brooder alone, $3.9. 

Highest quality —lowest price. 


@, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
T 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 








—moncey back if not sanefied. Prompt 
delivery. Send for Free catalogue 
The Unitod Factories Company 

Gaia 





$30 


Department Hi30 Cieveland, 
Beet Farm Frese Maue 


\ SY PRESS Satisfaction guaranteed Write 
for beakat, Watkin May Press Co. Atlanta, Ga. 
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The U.S. Agricultura: Department says: * Plowed 
land should be harrowed before the sun goes down.” 


Burton’s Patented Powy Harrow Attachment 


for walsing plows, thoroughiy harrows the ground while 
being plowed, pulverizes and levels the soil, retaining 
moisture, preventing baking when wet and leaving the 
finest kind of seed bed with no hoof marks. Edesily at- 
tached to any plow. Saves |lsbor of extra manand mules. 
Operated at any ku-tantly raised to avoid ob- 
structions, or elevaird to be entirely o1t of the way. 
Extra draft only 15 pounds in heaviest sol. $o light in 
weight that it is not » ‘ceable. Simple, practical, duc- 
able—absolutely guaranteed. Thousands being sold. 

Send your order mow and get one at the special pros- 
pective agent’s price of $4.50, Write for agencyin your 
territory at once before some one else gets it. Don't 
delay. You can easilymare $10 per day. Don’t miss 
this great opportunity. Remit by Post Office or Express 
money order or cashier's check, 

VIRGINIA BLOWER & HEATER CO., Inc. 
General Manufacturers. Richmond, Va. 


gic 


We want soo! men Hover 


‘ i > 
ell ruit ‘FEES tie Southern States to sell 
fruit trees th coming )ea By our pl.n «lea. 
men mske ‘g profis No t ouble to sell our 
stock Ter avery iveral. Write te day, 





SMITH BRUS., Concord, Ga, Dept. 26, 
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HANDY GARDEN TOOL 
G Blere’s s practical tool for the farmer or 
ye No. 6 Combined Double and 

g le Wheel Hoe, Hill and Drill Seeder. 
tools for the price of one. It plants 
hflls or eontinnoas rews, covers the seed, 
rolls the marks the next row, hoes, 
easy to oper 
ia 60 mtuutes. 
3 Farm and 
Garden Tools 





Be a Nurseryman 


ig a splendid opportunity for several 
poy ofthe right kind to sei nursery stock. 
We quote stock 


you lowest prices, give 
guaranteed e to label” and free from 
disease. 


“tru 
By selling at usual prices 


You Can Gain 
Handsome Profits 


Some of ek ag arp bet» us - B yeate, 
We have made of money for 

others. We furnish compiete sales- 

i advancements on 





Ur pea a Eng hg 
‘THE Wi. FETZER Co., Springfield, In. 














WOOD’S SELECTED 


Seed Potatoes 


We are headquarters for 
best 








Meimable for fruit; beautiful for shade. Get 
ight varieties. Write for illustrated bookict 
|: Geseripttre of our choice, select list of hardy 
} Peean trees. 

ARROWFTIEID NURSERIES, 
Petersburg, Va. 














i conpsteenalpiang 
Worth 25c In Plants 


Mell this to us, with $1.00, and we will ship you 


100 CABBAGE PLANTS 
Wekediobkt: @ Saascessions 
Give Post OGics and Express cfies, Address 


Medgrtt Plant Campeny, - Moggetts, S. C. 


e Plants 


EARLY JERSEY WAKEFIELD 


eee for $6. 25; in, 006 


Best =< Have hed fifteen 
Ste ane teed Corn far cain Write for infor- 
THOS. P. WHITE, Rt. No. 1, Franklin, Va. 




















ORCHARD AND GARDEN 

















seems that a large per cent 

of our farmers who grow a 

few fruit trees take it that these 

trees do not need fertilizing. This 

is a mistaken 

idea, as the tree 

is just as much a 

plant as is cotton 

or corn. A heal- 

thy fruit tree 

takes from the 

soil large amounts 

of plant food, and 

if the trees are 

not fertilized they 

PROF. L. A. NIVEN. ean not produce 

good crops from year to year. It 

very often happens that the orchard 

soil is rich enough in nitrogen, but 

very poor in phosphoric acid and 

potash. Im this case the tree grows 

too large, but the fruit production 

is small, and what is produced is 

almost tasteless and of very poor 

color. H your orchard is of this 

kind, you should apply phosphoric 

acid and potash. Young fruit trees 

need more nitrogen than the older 

ones, as you want the young ones to 
grow rapidly. 


Give the Trees a Babanced Ration. 


Barnyard manure is good for 
fruit trees, bet as it eontains 
more nitrogen than phosphoric 
acid and potash it showld not be de- 
pended upon entirely in fertilizing 
the trees, especially the bearing 
ones. [ff a cover crop is grown and 
turned under to keep a supply of 
humus in the sofl, a complete fer- 
tilizer will give good resuits. A good 
} commereial fertilizer for the average 
fruit tree before the bearing age is 
reached may be made by mixing 
1,500 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate, 300 pounds cottonseed 
meal, and 200 pounds muriate of 
potash. For bearing fruit trees 
more potash and less nitrogen is 
needed. A good fertilizer for the 
bearing trees may be made by mix- 
ing 1,600 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate, 150 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, and 350 pounds of muri- 
ate of potash. HK seems that in the 
States west of Alabama potash is 
not needed in very large quantities. 
If your soil is of this kind, the pot- 
ash might be left out or used in 
much smaller quantities. 

To the bearing trees apply five 
or six pounds of this mixture. This 
will give fafriy good results if a suf- 
ficient amount of humus is in the 
soil. 


Where to Apply the Fertilizer. 


This fertilizer should not be 
piled close around the base of the 
tree. AH plant food is taken up by 
the small hair-like roots which grow 
on the growing tips of the larger 
roots. These large roots extend out- 
ward farther than the branches. 
Therefore, the proper place to apply 
the fertflizer is not at the base of 
the tree, but from 2 to 5 feet from 
the base of the tree (depending 
upon the size of tree) to the same 
distance beyond the spread of the 
branches and work in with a harrow 
or the most convenient way, what- 
ever it may be. The proper time to 
apply this commercial fertilizer is 
about the time the peach buds begin 
to swell. 

If you have given your fruit trees 


P= SOME unknown reason it 





Kt is a Mistaken Idea That Fruit 
Being Fed and Cared For—How Stable Manure, Legumes and 
Fertilizers May Be Combined With Good Results. 





FERTILIZE YOUR FRUIT TREES. 


Trees Oan Thrive Without 


By Prof. L. A. Niven, Rock Hill, S. C. 


a good application of barnyard ma- 
nure you do not need to add nitro- 
gen with the commercial fertilizer. 
An application of a fertilizer made 
by mixing 1,500 pounds of the 16 
per cent acid phosphate and 500 
pounds of muriate of potash is what 
is needed when this is done, unless 
potash is not needed on your soil. 
Not more than 2 or 3 pounds of this 
mixture will be needed on young 
trees, and 4 er 5 for the bearing trees. 
Just keep in mind that fruit trees 
are real plants and that barnyard 
manure is excellent for them, but it 
must be supplemented with some 
form of phosphoric acid and potash, 
as very little of these substances is 
found in the barnyard manure. 


You Need Not Buy Nitrogen. 


Another point well worth atten- 
tion is the fact that there is no rea- 
son why nitrogen should be bought 
for the orchard. An abundance of 
this food should be obtained from 
the air by growing crops of legumi- 
nous plants in the orchard. It cosis 
about four times as much per pound 
as the other two plant foods. The 
air is full of it and all we have to 
do to obtain it free of charge is to 
grow these leguminous crops and 
they will take it in for us. Yet in 
the very face of this fact, the larger 
part of our farmers persist in 
paying for their nitrogen instead of 
obtaining it free of charge. Of 
course, the orchard shouldn’t be cov- 
ered with these crops in the spring 
and early summer. Clean culture is 
what the orchard should have until 
the first or middle of July. And if 
this one leguminous erop per year 
shouldn’t give as much nitrogen as 
is needed for the trees, grow a win- 
ter cover crop of some of the clovers 
cr vetches and turn under in early 
spring. But don’t keep this up long 
enough to get too much nitrogen in 
the soil, as this will give you a rap- 
id growth of wood at the expense of 
fruit produetion. 

If you have unleached wood ashes, 
they will do the fruit trees good. 
They are valuable for the potash 
they contain, but are not sure death 
to all kinds of insectz as some seem 
to imagine. 

Fruit trees positively refuse to 
produce good fruit if the soil in 
which they are growing ts sour. This 
condition of the orchard soil is 
sometimes brought about by plow- 


HE PROGRESSIVE fARMER. 
ing under large quantities of green 
plants to add humus to the soil. [¢ 
your orchard comes under this clags, 
you should give it an application of 
lime and it will correct the acidity, 
It is of no great value as a plant 








You'll have plenty of first- 
class fruit for your fam tly with some 
toseil. Dem ng outfits are made ‘ht 
and will last for years. Brass working 
parts throughout ; over so styles, hand and 
y power. Asx your dealer, or write us. Pumps 
for all uses; agencies im principal cities. 


Depot Street, Salem,Ohio 
eS Se 








ade Easy 


By Using 


STARL’S 


, Excelsior 
aying Cutfits 


and Prepared Mixtures 


Save your trees, vines and plants 

Ft from the ravages of scale, fungi 

and worms by yg Big 2 and thas insure an in. 

creased yield. Every farmer, gardener, fruit or 

flower grower should write at once for our free 

catalog, describing Excelsior Spraying Outfits, 
and containing much information on how to spra 
fruit and vegetable crops. fi 











WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO., Box}22W , Quincy, Ill. 


Spray 30 Acres a Day 


Potatoes, Small Fruits, Vines 


Spraying that connte. 6 rows at a time with force to 
work right. Foliage sprayed all over, under as aby 
on top. The Periectien sprayer is also great at orchard 
pee Spray trees by hand. Ean te eowagy oo 100 
pounds pressure wit we nozzles going. Strong 60 
gadlon tank, perfect agitation, “absolutely best Hi He 
ig made. Bpray pipes fold up—you can 
irive close to trees and in narrow places. 
Kin Over 28 years a sprayer builder. I know re 
Poo Quiremenis, and know the Perfection is 
: i cas ie right. Over 1000 in use, 
Cee a giving satisfaction. 
“ hades arn Catalog. 
r on’t buy any sprayer 

till Reomes! 7 

5 











HERE ISA 


Rioney Mak 


for every r 


TOMATO, CABBAGE, TOBACCO 
AND SWEET POTATO GROWER 


Masters 
Plant Setter 


Sets all kind of plants without stoop 
three mer will eet b: y haw "eos prac 
a aL 
tical Setter ever Dis Sia 
Sare Work & Best Results 
Price $3.78 each, delivered to 
- Your money 
ted. Write for 


County Agency to First Purchaser. 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
1c $e. Water St., Chicago, I. 


CHOICE 
“‘ Lucretia” Dewberry Plants 








$1.50 per hundred, f. o. b. 
Cc. S. POWELL, Smithfield, N. € 





YOU can raise the good kind by intelligent pruning, 


cultivating and spraying. Failure to perform any one © 
these operations intelligently limits the value of the others. 
Orchard Brand Atomic Sulphur is the only fungicide that ean be safely 
on to control Seab and Brown Rot; it is also the only thing that 

will eontrol Cedar rust on apples, 
Orehard Brand Arsenate of Leud is standard, and has been used exclusively 


Apples 
Do You Seng 


by the United States Department of Agriculture for the 
past three years in the fight against Gipsy Moth. 

“Orehard Brand” Lime Sulphur Solution is the standard 
scale remedy for all fruit trees, aid will give better results 
than the home-made solutions, becuuse it contains double 
the quantity of Soluble Sulphur, is absolutely uniform in 
composition. sprays faster and spreads better, 

“Orchard Brand’’ Soluble Oil is made from the best grade - 
of oils, chemically refined, and unites with cold water in any Spraying 
proportion. One thorough spraying of this material on apple 
or pear will destroy the seale in the bark and under the fuzzy Materials 


Orchard 
Brand 
Tested 


ae coating of the buds; it continues to spread for hours. 
Oar eareful stady of orehard problems from both scientific f p 
and practical standpoints enables us to give fruit growers the best information 


as to cultural metheds. Write today for our Boo 


» and we will send you 


a picture of one of the exhibits of Eastern-grown fruit conducted by us, show: 
ing what can be accomplished by the use of good spraying materials— the kind 
we make. Send for booklet and pictures before you forget it. 


THOMSEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


rylend 
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r y, February 18, I9IT-] 
‘us POTATOES AND TURNIPS. 


Messrs. Editors: In the fall I se- 
Ject a piece of ground that has a 
crop of dead grass or peavines to 
jum under, on this I spread at least 
3) two-horse loads of stable ma- 
pure to each acre. Then turn under 
everything with a two-horse turn 
plow, and leave as turned until early 
jn March. 

Then cut up with disk harrow, 
pulverize with drag harrow, open 
feet apart, with middle 
purster or with two-horse turner, 
going twice to row, this gives a deep 
furrow With fine, mellow soil on both 
sides, to cover the seed potatoes. 





rows 316 


Cut seed potatoes with two eyes. 
J get best results by planting fresh- 
ly cut pieces, and after trying many 
kinds I like the Red Triumph best 
gd plant the second or fall crop. 

Drop the seed pieces 18 inches 
gpart; cover by dragging down mid- 
tiles with spike harrow, or use a 
double-foot with two scooters. 


Agricultural Lime 


——GROUND AND LUMP——— 
Non-Magnesian Lime 


The strong dark lime recommended by 
State Experimental Stations and Soil Au- 
thorities. Just the kind needed for correct- 
ingacid soils, reclaiming worn-out land, and 
growing the legumes, clover, alfalfa, the 
peanut, etc. Larger yields in truck, fruit 
and grain crops. 

Guaranteed analysis (Lump) Lime, 93.53 
percent. Calcium Oxide. Write for prices 
and full particulars. 




















TABLER LIME & STONE CO. 
Frederick, Maryland 











As I have put on a good dressing 
of stable manure, I use a cheap 
guano 8—2—2 at the rate of 100 
pounds to each bushel of seed pota- 
toes, or about 600 to 800 pounds 
per acre, 

I scatter this by hand along the 
rows just after having covered the 
seed lightly. I find this method bet- 
ter than putting fertilizer down be- 
fore planting. 

Just before the sprouting potatoes 
start up, run over with spike har- 
row. 

If plants are up and you are sure 
there is going to be a freeze, cover 
up with 2 furrows of a one-horse 
turned. I saved my crop last spring, 
and had to uncover with small gar- 
den rake and pronged hoes, as my 
harrow broke off too many potatoes; 
but this time was well spent as this 
gives the plants a thorough working. 

The first time I cultivate I run 
very close to plants to thoroughly 
loosen soil. After this keep further 
off, but gradually throw soil to row, 
so that when laid by the row is well 
ridged. 

After digging Irish potatoes, scat- 
ter another coating of stable ma- 
nure and turn under about the ist of 
July, for by this time the ground 
will be covered by a crop of crab- 
grass. 

Cut up with disk harrow, pulver- 
ize with spike harrow and fasten a 
6-inch log behind the harrow, which 
mashes every lump. Run rows 3 
feet apart, strew 8—-2—-2 guano at 
rate of 500 pounds to one acre in 
furrow, stir with shovel plow, ridge 
on row, drag flat with drag or har- 
row, plant Purple Top turnips with 
seed planter. I plant rutabagas in 
middle of June, other kinds from 
July ist to September. When large 
enough to see row, begin to culti- 
vate; just after first plowing chop 





out with narrow hoe and thin the 
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PROOF 






CABBAGE 


Grown in the Open 
From Good Seed and 
Without Protection 


PLANTS 





HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM, 
&1. RB, PENNY. Prep.. Tha Tar Heol Cabbage Plant Man. 


st s: Remte I, RALRIGA. 


wot, 





, CABBACE PLANTS 


AT REDUCED PRICES 





EARLY SEY WAKEELD 


10 to 20,000 at 
large 


price of others. 
Ss. M. 


Wehave several million Hi 
Proot Cabbage Plants wh 
shape fer transplanting from the first of Feb- 
ruary to the first of April,and in order to move 
them when ready we have decided to sell at 
the ‘ollowing reduced prices f. o. b. Meggett: 

1 to 4,000 at $1.25 per 1,000: 5 te 9,000 at $1.00 per 1,000; 
90c per 1,000. 
quantities will do well to write us before 
placing their orders. Our usual guarantee of full 

count and safe delivery 
Cheap express rates to al 
dering if you want real high grade plants at the 


aay with each paekage. 


GIBSON CO., Meggett, S. C. 






















gh Grade Frost 
ch will be in fine 


Prospective buyers of 


points. Don’t delay or- 




















The Earliest 


AKEFIELD, 
Cabbage Grown. Barhest 


FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


GUARANTEED TO SATISFY CUSTOMERS 
FROM THE ORIGINAL CABBAGE PLANT GROWERS. 


The Farliest. 
Flat Heac ‘ariety. 










SHO} EMMED 
FLAT D Duron 


A UCKE: 
A little later 
than Buccession. Largest and Latest Ca 








TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 








at sell for the most money. 


1090 to 5000 















> Established 1868. Paid in Capital Stock $30,000.00 

ROST PROOF PLANTS in 1868 Now have over twenty thousand satisfied 
and sold more cabbage plants than all other personsinthe $ 
itis ti our plants must please or we send 
th ime to set these plants in your section to get extra early cab! 


We sow three tons of | Cabbage Seed per season 


pe ben Poste | ree eatatie growi ng. 
ot. 5@ per thousand; 5,000 
thousand, f. o. b. Yongee Island. Our special oxpress rate on plants i wory tow, 


wm. Geraty Co., Box sg ‘Yonges Island, 8. C. 


outhern 
our money back. Order now; 
and they are the ones 


Also grow full line of 
Straw berry Plants, 
»st-proof planta of the best varicties, 
Prices on Cabbe reP Jante-— 


000 to 9,000 $1.26 per thousand; 10,000 and over 
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bunches with fingers, so as to leave 
one turnip every 4 to 6 inches. By 
this method I always make good 
crops of both Irish potatoes and tur- 
nips. And the following year this 
piece of ground is ready for cucum- 
bers, squash and cantaloupes, ae it is 
easy to keep free from grass after 
the double crop, and the vine crops 
are good for this ground, as they 
cover the soil and keep it mellow. 

KARL G. DALY. 

Trondale, Ala. 





A HOME-MIXING PROBLEM. 


Please give me a formula to 
mix tp Ghee fertilizers: 10-2-2 
and 10-3-3 from following kinds 
of dentoriate: 16 per cent acid 
phosphate; tankage, 8.89 per 
cent ammonia; 20.61 per cent 
bone phosphate of lime; muriate 
of potash, 49 per cent. 

i As 


Editorial Answer: A fertilizer hav- 
a composition of 10 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, 3 per cent nitrogen, and 
3 per cent potash cannot be made of 
these materials. If so low a grade 
fertilizer be insisted upon, some filler 
must be used. This must be appar- 
ent to any one. A fertilizer having 
only 10 per cent of phosphoric acid 
is wanted and yet the two materials 
used contain 16 per cent and 9.48 
per cent of phosphoric acid. Only 3 
per cent of nitrogen is wanted and 
yet the material contains 8.89 per 
cent ammonia, or 7.32 per cent nitro- 
gen; and only 3 per cent of potash 
is required, yet the material supply- 
ing potash contains 49 per cent of 
potash. These materials average 
too high in plant foods to make a 
fertilizer of so low a grade without 
the use of a filler. There are two 
terms used in the analyses given of 
the materials to be used that are 
misleading and should be prohibited 
by State laws. The manvfacturers 
should be compelled to state the 
amount of nitrogen guaranteed, in- 
stead of the amount of ammonia. 
The ammonia is larger and that is 
the reason it is put in the guarantee, 
because it looks larger. To reduce 
the ammonia to nitrogen, multiply 
the amount of ammonia by 14 and 
divide by 17. This shows the amount 
of nitrogen in this tankage is only 
7.32 per cent. Since our correspond- 
ent has not stated whether his pro 
posed fertilizer shall have 3 per cent 
of ammonia or $3 per cent of nitro- 
gen, we shall assume he meant 3 
per cent of nitrogen, because that is 
the correct term, although not the 
one he used in giving the composi- 
tion of the tankage. 

The other misleading 
“‘bone phosphate of lime.’’ The man- 
ufacturers should be compelled to 
state their guarantees in terms of 
phosphoric acid only. This ‘‘bone 
phosphate of lime” is misleading vo 
the farmer and there is no need for 
it. Bone phosphate of lime may be 
reduced to its equivalent in phos- 
phoric acid by multiplying the 
amount of bone phosphate of lime 
by 46 and dividing the product by 
100; for bone phosphate of lime has 
46 per cent of phosphoric acid. Our 
tankage, in this case, then has 7.32 
per cent of nitrogen and 9.48 per 
cent of phosphoric acid. 

The following amounts of these 
materials will give a fertilizer which 
will analyze 10-3-3: 

One ton of 10-3-3 fertilizer con- 
tains 60 pounds nitrogen, 200 pounds 
phosphoric acid, 60 pounds potash. 


term is 


Phos. 
Pounds. Nit. Acid. Pot. 
820 Tankage ...... 60 78 
765 Acid phosphate. 122 de 
122 Muriate potash. 60 
293 Sand or filler... 
2000 Ibs. contains 69 200 60 
One ton of a 10-2-2 fertilizer con- 
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tains 200 pounds of phosphoric acid, 


40 pounds of nitrogen and 40 pounds 


of potash. To obtain these amounts, 
it will require— 


Phos. 
Pounds. Nit. Acid. Pot. 
546 Tankage 40 52 ee 
925 Acid phosphate .. 148 o« 
82 Muriate potash .. ‘“s 40 
447 Sand or filler. .. os ee 
2,000 Ys. contains.. 40 200 40 


Now, of course, there is no need 
of putting in the sand or other filler; 
for the same amount of plant foods, 
in the same proportion, can be ap- 
plied by using a little less fertilizer. 
For instance, if with these fertilizers 
analyzing 10-3-3 and 10-2-2 it was 
the intention to use 400 pounds per 
acre, with the higher-grade goods 
and 500 pounds per acre of the low- 
er grade, then 341 pounds and 338 
pounds per acre, respectively, will 
give the crops the same amount of 
plant food, if the mixtures we have 
suggested without the fillers are 
used. 





POOR LAND CAN BE BUILT UP. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been read- 
ing your valuable paper for the past 
few years and find it the best I ever 


read. I want to tell you what a 
farmer can do on a piece of poor 
land. 


I bought a piece of land that was 
in gullies four years ago. This year 
I made on four acres a crib of corn 
in the shuck, 16 feet long, 12 feet 
wide and 7% feet high. I weighed 
the corn from six rows, 5 feet wide 
and 200 yards long, and gathered 
2,375 pounds of corn. I never make 
less than a bale of cotton per acre. 
I raise peas, oats, potatoes and truck. 
I also raise my own stock, cows and 
horses. W. L. FOUCHE. 

Ninety Six, S. C. 


Strawberry Plants 


Strong, vigorous, well rooted, and grown in a 
country where soil, climate and season each 
help to make hardy and productive plants. We 
ship to all parts of the United States and South- 
ern Islands. Write for our free 1911 catalogue. 


J. A. JONES & COMPANY, Nurserymen 
Salisbury, Md. 
44 » ebgted 


Strawberry | Plants same? se 


corn. Seed potatoes. Write te- 








suecess. ears in 
business. JOHN W. HALL. Marion Station Ma. 


ee Plants OPEN- fe OOF Ee 





H. E. ro Now ro R. F. D. 1, idee S. C. 


§Rose Moore Farm 


Mr. Farmer, if you want to grow 1-3 more corn, 
with same work, same conditions, would advise 


you to get 
MOORE’S N. C. PROLIFIC SEBD CORN. 
Guaranteed to produce as many ears to stalk, 
buehels per acre, as any in America. Price $1.00 
per peck. 
W. H. MOORE, Rt. 1, Roxboro, N. C. 


Acme Cotton 


2714c. is what it sold for in Boston, Nov., 1910. 
few seed for sale. 1 to 10 bu., $1.50 a bu.; 
25 bus., $1.25 a bu.; 25 bus. or over, $1. 00 a bu. 
A fine yielder. Will also book orders for Poland 
eae te 12 weeks old, $10. 00. 

. COMMANDER, Florence, 8. C. 











Cocke’s Prolific Improved Seed Com 


290 bushels for sale. $1.50 per bushel. f. e. b. 
Huntersville. 


WADE H. WHITE, Rt. 20. Huntersville, N.C, 


BIGGS Seven Far CO RN 


By 16 years personal supervision and seed selec 
tion, I have developed an excellent prolfic corn 
My yield has never been less than 73 bushels per 
acre; last season it was 100 bushels per acre. Price 
$1.00 peck; $3.00 bushel. 
NOAH BIGGS, Scotland Neck, N. C, 


Hunt’s Improved Prolific Seed Corn 


From detasseled, field-selected stalks, having two 
good ears. Scientifically bred for 5 years. Peck, 
75c.; 4 bushel, $1.40; bushel, $2.50. 

R. P. HUNT, Rt. 1, Youngsville, N. C. 














SRFED CORN 
American Queen Prolific White Dent, stood firs! 
of all varieties in 3 year test, at both Virginia and 
North Carolina Test Farms. 2 





$1 ag * peck: $2 nx 
ou; ‘He Be Dalton, Winston Salem, N, ? 
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Pull Your Stumps 30 Days 


At Our 













400% 
wg, FREE—= 
Sie) Others é 
a7 T 


rife VFO TD QS. 
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stump and the stump is bound to come. 
Guaranteed 3 Years Also pulls largest-sized green trees, hedge- 
Triple-Power—All-Steel rows,etc. Don’t risk dangerous and costly 


ynamite. It only shatters stump and 
and. 


leaves roots in gro 


Special Price Offer 


We havea special price proposition to the 
first man we sell to in new sections. We 
are glad to make you a special price on the P 
first Hercules sold in your community be- 
cause that will sell many more for us 
and save advertising. Write us at once 


Stump 


HERCULES Puller 


Just write a postal for our special price—30 days’ Free Trial and all FREE BOOKS 
about the only All-Steel, Triple-Power Stump Pvller—the Famous Hercules. : 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., 18017th St., Centerville, Ia. 


Clear up your stumpy fields with the 3-year 
Guaranteed Hercules, now sold on 30 days’ 
Free Trial. Test iton your place at our risk. 
Pulls stumps out, roots and all. 400% 
stronger than any other pullermade. Triple 
power attachment means one-third greater 
pull, The only stump puller guaranteed for 
3 years. Only one with Double Safety 
Ratchets. Only one with all bearings and 
working parts turned, finished and machined, 
reducing friction, increasing power, making 
itextremely light running. Hitch on to any 


















Planet Jnr.., 


Bigger cotton crops; less work. 
The Planet Jr Combined Horse-Hoe and Cotton Culti- 
vator is the greatest implement ever invented for work- 
ing cotton, corn, potatoes, and similar crops. It is adjust- 
f able for hoeing, plowing, cultivating, 
# furrowing, listing, dirting, scraping, 
and laying by. Gives such thor- 
ough ground-preparation that 
you get a better yield ; and it 
saves over half the labor be- 
sides. Pays for itself quickly. 
Made by a practical farmer 
and manufacturer. Strong ); 
and lasting. Fully guaranteed 


Write today for our 1911 illustrated catalogue free, 
which fully describes 55 kinds of Planet Jr implements, 
including two-horse cotion and corn cultivators. 


S L Allen & Co Bor 4634 Philadelphia Pa 
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Plants in hills 
and not in drills 
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THE HARRIMAN SEED DROPPER 
Will Plant Your Cotton Seed in Hills 

It saves seed and labor and increases your 
yield peracre. It will also plant corn, peas 
and beans.. For full information, write to 
Tho Yorriman Mannfaeturing fa Rent SE Warriman Tann 








(A NEW METHOD of SAW MILLING 


“Bunch” the logs in the forest, take the Mill to them, and cut the 
lumber there, rather than haul the logs to a stationary Mill. Todo 
this, however it is necessary to have THE HEGE EUREKA MOUNTED 
SAW MILL. It can be as easily moved as a threshing 
machine. Can be taken anywhere that a heavy farm 
wagon can go. Weighs about 4500 pounds come 
plete ready for business. Ifinterested a npn 
write for price and Catalogue No. 39g “AQWA 


giving full particulars. A } 


A sana IRON WORKS Winston-Salem, W. C. 








































The HAYNIE COTTON CHOPPER has been on the market five 
years, six thousand nowinuse Every objection ever offered has beer 
a overcome with the 1911 Model 4t is simple, short and compact, ena 
bling the operator to get close up to stumps and weil up to end of row 

The attachment, together with the loose tongue, gives the operator ab 
solute control of the Chopper—no matter how awkwardly the horse walks 
or the condition of the soil. The 9-inch lever gauge enables him to cho; 
cotton planted eitheron ™§ the bed, in water furrow or on level 


If interested in raising cot- 
ton at least expense write #& 
for Cat No. 









tachment at once, 
It fits every make of 
the Heynie Cotton 







Chopper; then you As to how many acres it will chop depends hors 
will have amachine can alk nosis from Pe acre 
as good as any per day—according to the width of the row 





persndte yack. OM COTTON CHOPPER CO. 
cre trif?. Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMep 


THE PROBLEM OF SOIL FERTILITY. 


Il1.—The Three Methods Which May Be Used Are Legumes, Ma. 
nures, and Commercial Fertilizers—A View of the First Two 


Methods. 


By Dr. S. W. Fletcher, Virginia Experiment Station. 


HE GREATEST problem of 
T Southern agriculture is that of 

restoring and maintaining the 
fertility of the land. Many solu- 
tions of the problem are offered. 
Some of our people have become en- 
thusiastic over certain methods that 
have given satisfactory results on 
their farms. All over the South good 
farmers are solving the problem, 
some in one way, some in another, 
and, naturally enough, each man is 
apt to believe that his way is best. 
So we have cowpea advocates, ma- 
nure cranks, alfalfa prophets, com- 
mercial fertilizer partisans, humus 
enthusiasts, inoculation champions, 
and so on. 

Every man should be enthusiastic 
about the farming methods that he 
has found profitable, so only two 
very important points are kept in 
mind. ‘the first point is that re- 
sults secured with any method de- 
pend upon the conditions of soil, cli- 
mate, crop, methods of culture; and, 
most of all, upon the farmer himself. 
Since these factors are wholly unlike 
in different sections and perhaps on 
neighboring farms, no method of in- 
creasing fertility has general appli- 
cation. The second point is that cer- 
tain methods are fundamental, and 
others are incidental. The failure to 
distinguish between what is funda- 
mental and what is incidental has led 
some farmers to magnify certain 
farm practices—as inoculation for 
legumes—that are really of only 
special or supplemental value, into 
general principles of maintaining soil 
fertility. These paragraphs are an 
attempt to give a conservative state- 
ment, without bias, of the relative 
importance of the various means of 
maintaining fertility. 

The more important methods of in- 
creasing the fertility of farms may be 
roughly grouped under three heads: 
(1) The humus and legume method; 
(2) The animal husbandry method; 
(3) Thecommercial fertilizer method. 


I.—Humus and Fertility. 


When virgin land is cleared it 
produces large crops for many years 
But after a while the yield begins 
to dwindle, and the farmer may sup- 
pose the soil has become exhausted 
of plant food. Yet a chemical analy- 
sis of the soil might show it to be 
practically as rich in plant food as 
the virgin land that yields abundant- 
ly. Perhaps the land is then ‘‘turned 
out to rest,’”’ and in twenty-five years 
is covered with a dense growth of 
trees and brush. If it is then re- 
cleared, it may produce nearly as 
large crops as it did when first 
brought under the plow. 

What has wrought the improve- 
ment? It cannot be a question of 
plant food, because none has been 
added which has not been drawn 
from the soil. The improvement is 
due to the addition of humus—de- 
caying leaves, branches, stems. This 
has put ‘‘heart’’ into the soil, given 
it body and made it mellow. Humus 
in a soil greatly increases its capacity 
to hold water; the decaying leaf mold 
under forest trees holds water like 
a sponge. Humus also is the chief 
source of the plant food for nitrogen 
in the soil; and in decaying it adds 
to the supply of beneficial soil bac- 
teria. So important is the presence 
of large amounts of decaying vegeta- 
tions in farm soils that it has been: 
said: ‘‘The key to the maintenance 
of fertility of farm soils is to keep 
plants decaying in them all the time” 


This statement but slightly over- 
emphasizes the importance of humus 
in farm soils. Nearly all the so-call- 
ed ‘‘worn-out” lands are exhausted of 


humus, rather than of plant food, 
They have become impoverished by 
a short-sighted system of farming 
that has returned no vegetable mat. 
ter to the land, rather than by a 
drain of plant food. They are worp. 
out because of their condition, op 
texture, rather than because of short. 
age in their plant food content. The 
first step in improving them is not 
to spread fertilizer over them, but 
to get a crop of herbage into them, 
or better yet, manure which is mostly 
humus, with small quantities of pot. 
ash and phosphate, using only guf. 
ficient fertilizer to get a good stand 
of the soil-improving crop. 

The humus and legume method is 
the most widely applicable method of 
increasing fertility. It is the way to 
the restoration of thousands of acres 
of land now “resting” and wasting 
away through unprofitable years. But 
humus and legumes are not the cure 
for all soil ills. They supply nitro. 
gen, and favorable physical and mi- 
crobic conditions of the soil; but they 
supply no mineral plant food. Ifthe 
soil is deficient in phosphoric acid, or 
potash, no amount of green manuur- 
ing can replenish these. This point 
has often been overlooked. 


Il.—Animal Husbandry and Soil 
Fertility. 

When these soil-improving crops 
are grown, or any other kind of for- 
age, they may be either turned down 
or fed to farm animals, and the ma- 
nure returned to the land in lieu 
thereof. Expediency must decide 
which is the better plan, in each case 
but a good general rule is: ‘Never 
plow under any crops that can be 
fed profitably.” 

The soil-improving crops grown 
on a very poor, leachy land, may per- 
haps be turned under to advantage; 
and when not enough stock is kept 
to consume the forage, they might 
better be turned under than cut and 
sold away from the farm. But it is 
impossible to escape the logic that 
some type of animal husbandry is 
an indispensable adjunct to the most 
economical and successful improve 
ment of most soils, at least in gen- 
eral farming. There are special lines 
of farming, as the truck and fruit 
industries, in connection with which 
the keeping of stock may be imprac- 
ticable, even though fruit and truck 
soils are greatly benefitted by ma- 
nure; but the great majority of the 
farms should keep a sufficient quan- 
tity of some kind of stock to: consume 
the roughage grown. There is the 
concentrated wisdom of centuries of 
farming in the old Flemish proverb: 
‘“‘More grass, more cattle; more cat- 
tle, more manure; more manure, 
more crops.” 


The unique benefits of stock hus- 
bandry lie in the fact that three 
quarters of the soil-improving value 
of the crop may be recovered in the 
manure. In other words, the crop 
does nearly double duty; it makes 
beef, pork, milk, wool, etc., and at 
the same time improves the land 
nearly as much as though it were all 
turned under. If this one great fact 
could only be brought home to every 
farmer it would add millions to her 
wealth. 


Manure is the greatest of all soil 
improvers. Even the champions of 
lime, and legumes, and inoculation, 
and commercial fertilizers, believe 
this; every good farmer believes it. 
Manure does not contain much plant 
food, by the chemists’ analysis, but 
on most soils no commercial fertilizer 
containing equal value of plant food 
gives equal results in permanent im- 
provement of land. Manure is n0t, 
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er, 3 balanced ration for 
ts; being deficient in phosphoric 
, ‘ should always be reinforced 
mye addition of acid phosphate or 
r A small part of this improve- 
2 ie due to the plant food it con- 
a a large part is due to its bulk 
Sem, ready to be quickly incor- 
rated with the soil; and some of 
. due to its multitude of benefi- 
seal pacteria. Dr. Lipman’s ex- 
iment in New Jersey showed that 
» would pay to apply manure, even 
ough it contained not a pound of 
wt food, because of its beneficial 
werial action on the soil. 
No good farmer has as much ma- 
wre as he would like to use. He 
ws under crimson clover and other 
musmaking crops only because he 
snot get enough manure. In Den- 
k a man’s wealth is measured, 
by his acres or his bank account, 
tby the number of cart loads of 
wure he owns. The maintenance 
gil-fertility by the animal hus- 
hniry route is the oldest, and still 
ihe most economical and successful 
hod wherever practicable. Other 
yhods are necessary and useful, 
st only as Substitutes when the nat- 
ml way is impracticable. 
Next week I shall discuss the third 
sthod—the commercial fertilizer 
nite to soil fertility. 





nw A POOR FARM WAS MADE 
RICH. 


We had noticed an account of how 
vy. B. T. Parrott, of Free Union, 
,, had taken an old brushy, gul- 
ied, “worn-out” farm, made it pro- 
itive and fertile and a beautiful 
nace to live, and the story so ap- 
wiled to us that we wrote to Mr. 
yrott for a more definite account 
{tis work. Here is what he says, 









and it is a story which could be 
practically duplicated in a thousand 
cases: 

“TI fenced my land in 35 or 40- 
acre fields. Then I put in from 40 
to 75 head of sheep. They were kept 
in as long as they could well live. 
Then cattle were turned in the same 
field, the sheep being put in the next. 
After the cattle had gotten all they 
could reach, the axes were applied. 

This was continued for six years. 
This being the last of all filth, the 
rocks were all taken off. The large 
ones were taken out by putting holes 
under them (not by drilling holes in 
the rock). The gullies were filled 
with small rock up near the top, 
then plowed in, leaving room for wa- 
ter flow till grass could be left to 
prevent washing. 

“Our method of plowing was by 
three horses. At first 5 inches was 
the limit; now we go 10. The land 
was thoroughly prepared and corn 
planted from ist to 10th of April, 
using 100 pounds of 16 per cent 
phosphate. After corn, wheat and 
grass were sown with 300 pounds 
high-grade potash and 16 per cent 
phosphate mixed, equal parts. At 
first we got from 20 to 25 bushels 
of corn to acre and 7 to 8 bushels 
of wheat. Our average in corn for 
the past five years has been 40 to 45 
bushels. Any and all kinds of ma- 
chinery can now. be used in every 
field without any obstruction to hin- 
der. 

“We now keep from 50 to 60 head 
of cattle and from 30 to 50 head of 
sheep, which are all fed on the place 
and manure returned to land. One 
great reason for many short crops 
is from not preparing the soil, which 
is so much neglected in this section. 
I have so much yet to do, I think 
it best not to say more.” 








‘Biggest Corn Crops 


You can make 100 bushels, and even a larger yield of 
big, full ears with plump, sound grains of corn, besides an 
excellent supply of nourishing fodder for your live stock 


By Using 
Virginia-Carolina 


High-Grade 


Fertilizers 


liberally. That is, if your climatic and soil conditions are 
favorable and you follow the correct methods of careful 


planting, fertilizing and cultivating. 


All this is interest- 


ingly explained in our new FARMER’S YEAR BOOK, 
free at your dealer’s, or sent on your request, postage paid. 


SALES OFFICES 


Richmond, Va. Charleston, S. C. 
Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga, Montgomery, Ala. 
Columbia, S. C. Memphis, Tenn, 
Durham, N. C. Shreveport, La. 
Alexandria, Va. 















Winston-Salem, N.C. Bee 





LIME: 


OWHATAN CHEMICAL LIME is the purest, best prepared, and 


cheapest, quality considered. 
Water, sand, etc. 


ae 


Write for REASONS WHY and bulletin by the best 
authority in the United States on Lime on the Farm. A postal will bring 








Don’t pay lime prices for earth, 
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POWHATAN LIME CO., Strasburg, Virginia 
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some Mixing: 


Yi) Mar’ is sweeping the country ~, 

»/i}) like a tornado. 

Ly Our book — ‘‘Home Mixing of 

ime? Fertilizers” —will show you why. 
You can get—only by home mixing 

—the exact proportion of Phosphoric 

Acid, Nitrogen and 


that your Jand and creps need. 


You, pay less per unit of available plant food when 
you buy the and mix your own fertilizer. You 
don’t bey Giller or pay freight on it in your own home- 
mixed brand. You save from $5 to $7 per ton. 
If your dealer dogsn’t keep Potash salts, we can supply 
y ameunt from 200 Ibs. (one bag) up. 
Witte prices, Send forour FREE book,“ 
~“e— ied Fie Potash Pays. =— 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
BALSIMORE: Contipental Bldg. CHICAGO: Monadnock Blk. 
- NEW ORLEANS: Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 




















Tobacco requires 
Phesphate without Sul- 
phuric Acid— Potash with- 
out Chiorine—Ammonia in 
maid forms, and it requires Lime. 
In commercial fertitizers the Phosphate is 
treated with Suipkuric Acid, but ‘in Peruvian 
nature kas used nome. This is proven by the 
fact that sacks Ged with Peravian will remain 
intact for years. ; 
The Potash in Peruvian contains no Chlorine, 
which is almoet imvariably feund in commercial 
fertilizers, and in Pernvian the Ammonia is won- 
derfully blended by nature to become available 
as needed by the growing pliant. 
And also in Peruvian there is 20% or more 
of Lime. 
Write us for full information about this— 
the richest fertilizer in the world—used yf 
since the Mth century. 
The best fertilizer in the 
world for tobacco. 
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OUR SPECIAL FEBRUARY SUBSCRIPTION BLANK. 


Offer No. 1. A paper-bound copy of Mr. Poe’s Oriental Travels, as 
soon as issued, if you send us $1 in new subscriptions. 

Offer No. 2. A cloth-boumd copy free is you send $2 in new sub- 
scribers. 

Offer No. 3. <A cloth-bound copy for $1 in new subscriptions and 50 
cents extra. 

ses # 8 
Bee ee aesgcals ore stare ta verenetetalorelelecelesiie so erererecotebone Pe ee eee 
MEGS eres eisai ae een Dik iekeroatese > Sleeg: Deas 


Publishers Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Gentlemen: In accordance with Mr. Poe’s offer and appeal, I am 
SEHGINE VOU. $2o...-66.<60-e in acceptance of your Offer No....... » and 
for list of new subscribers herewith. Please see that my name is en- 
tered for a copy of his new bood as soon as printed, and also for the 
souvenir token Chinese coin. Yours truly, 


Name 





| Amount Paid. 


Name of New Subscriber. | Dollars. |Cents. 
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A MANURE SPREADER MEANS GOOD LAND. 


How It Increases the 


By W. H. 


HIS PLACE was about worn out 
hen I took charge of it six 
years ago. The tenants were 


den ant 


ling reductions in rents 
which I saw if continued would not 
furnish us with a living. I let sev- 
eral squads go, fenced their lands 
to pasture, and got together some 
common cattle and registered Angus 
bull. Penned these at night, saved 
the manure from them, and with 


what I could collect from my mules 
begun to try my hand on 
making some better land. I spread 
manure over as much as possible of 
land I intended to plant in corn, us- 
ing negro day labor with shoveis. It 
kept four or five hands to keep two 
two-horse wagons at work spreading 


nd horses, 


the manure. Just about as slow and 
unsatisfactory a process as J] can 
imagine. The manure would be 
thrown out in lumps; matted bed- 
ding, corn stalks, and shucks mixed 
with soft manure is not very easily 





evenly distributed, especially with 
negro day labor using shovels. How- 
ever, while not having much idea as 
to how much I was getting down, I 
made fuliy 20 per cent more corn 
on treated than untreated land. I 
kept up this method for several 
years. Was best I thought I could 
afford. Finally I had some labor 
trouble and didn’t have the five or 
six hands to use, but I had more 


manure. 

Being a subscriber 
journals, notably 
Farmer, I] saw manure spreader ads. 
They looked good to me, and after 
investigation of numerous ads and 
looking the catalogs of several 


to several farm 
The Progressive 


over 


machines, [ wound up by making 
the biggest labor-saving investment 
I have ever made I bought a Gal- 


loway wagon-box spreader, put it on 
trucks I already had, and began en- 
joying farming. I cut my labor ex- 
pense a good deal over 50 per cent. 
The same team hauled it that I had 
been using before, with all ease. It 
was absolutely no trouble to operate 
and the way it tore loose and beat 
up tough manure was a marvel to 
all, distributing the pulverized mass 
absolutely evenly over the field, put- 
ting it in ideal shape to be incorpor- 


ated into the soil when plowed. This 
spreader has put out satisfactorily a 
wide variety of manures. Oil mill 
sweepings, stable bedding in flakes, 
manure from _ feeding Ba ou very 
sloppy, in which corn alks were 
mixed—in fact, aiaet ‘aeandn ak 


that 


could be loaded into a wagon 
that would satisfactorily make hu- 
mus, and never yet has it failed to 
work it up in the best manner. 


On one occasion I used my spread- 


er : a grass seeder. Had a lot of 
lespedeza hay with matured seed on 
it that I had been feeding I knew 
the seed were alright, so I just load- 
ed-up spreader with this manure and 
spread thinly over oat field that I 
wanted seeded, and got the best 
stand J have ever seen. This oat and 
lespedeza combination is one of the 
most profitable labor-saving propo- 
sitions we Southern people have 
tried, and I want to mention it right 
here in connection with the spread- 
ed. We seed to oats in fall, graze 
same all winter when soil conditions 
permit; in March, seed to lespedeza 
or Japan clover, using two pecks of 
seed per acre and let it go. In June, 
harvest oats, then lespedeza is be- 
ginning to show up well. It grows 
right off, maturing in late August or 
early September, in time to cut for 
hay and get land back to fall oats 
again. When land is kept to this 
combina ! is only necessary to 
ZQW ¢l ed once. as it will re 


Value of the 
Makes Big ger 


Torrey, Fayette, Miss. 


Manure, Saves Labor and 
Crops. 


seed itself when cut at proper 


of maturity. I, for several years, 
have been bringing poor class land 
up very rapidly with this system, 


occasionally going over oats with the 
manure spreader, giving oats top- 
dressing of manure with a little acid 
phosphate for clover. This year I 
got a yield on some land of 40 bush- 
els oats and 2 tons lespedeza hay, 
with but one plowing and no culti- 
vation. 


My machine was the first seen in 
this community, and while some 
called me a fool for spending $60 


for a farm implement, all now agree 
that it beats anything they ever saw 
for doing business. From having 
nothing on the place six years ago 
by ‘‘niggers,’’ mules and little plows, 
I have to date acquired the follow- 
ing labor-saving and money-making 
farm tools: One Galloway wagon- 
box manure spreader, one McCor- 
mick binder, one Superior oat drill 
with fertilizer attachment, two Deer- 
ing mowing machines, one Detroit 
American tongueless disk harrow, 
one section drag harrow, one hay 
rake, one tedder, one Chattanooga 
reversible disk plow, several 10-inch 
cut turn plows, two double-row walk- 
ing cultivators, one gasoline engine, 
and one combination feed mill, with 
an interest in a threshing machine. 
Have my place nearly fenced with 
woven wire and well stocked with 
good graded hogs, several registered 
Angus cows, besides my common 
ones, sheep, goats, and work stock 
sufficient to handle what land I want 
to cultivate, and a few ‘‘niggers’’ 
that are good workers and get good 
wages. Now I hope before long to 
add to the above array of farming 
paraphernalia a goodly bunch of the 
“long green,’ and I believe, with 
the assistance of the manure spread- 
er, I’ll do it, because my land is get- 
ting richer. 





FERTILIZERS FOR COTTON AND 
CORN. 


Messrs. Editors 
lowing Professor 
therefore I sowed 
land intended for 
though the whole ‘“patch’’ was a pea 
stubble, that upon which the rye 
grew out-yielded that not so treated. 

I put about 300 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 190 pounds of kainit, 
and no other fertilizer until 
of July I applied about 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda per acre. If land 


I have been fol- 
Massey’s advice, 
some rye upon 
cotton, and al- 


the first 


is moderately fertile no nitrate will 
be needed, as I have demonstrated 
upon another piece of land. I think 
we put too much nitrogenous fertil- 
izer upon cotton and too litile on 
corn. From my _ observation this 
year, nitrogen in an available rm 


fc 
a large yield of 
Nitrate of soda at the 
pounds 


is very essential to 
corn per acre. 
rate of 100 





per acre will 
change corn from a decided yellow 
have learned how to make that 10 
to a very dark green. I believe I 
barrels that I was seeking informa- 
tion of you how to make. 

A. J. MOYE. 

Writing from News Ferry Va. 

our friend Henry A. Manicke 
that four men in his county (Hali- 
fax) made an average of 1501-3 
bushels of corn per acre on four 
acres. The variety was Boone Coun- 
ty White. That’s some more good 
farming. 


If overcome oy a : deieninlion of the 
flesh, do not reckon it a single defea 


but that you have also strengthened 


stage 





FARMERS’ 


THE PROGRESSIVE F 









EXCHANGE. 





one week; two weeks, 7 cents; three 
cents; 
Each word, number or initial, 


-L ayton, Dunn, N. 

S. C. R. I. Red eggs 15 per $1.00. None better. 
T. S. Parker, Albemarle, N. C. 

White African guineas, eggs booked, 13, $1.00. 
L. R. Kids, Huntersville, N. C. 











Wanted—Pair pure-bred _— cats. Ad- 
dress Box 338, Siatesville, N. 





Extra on light work and grub- 


Stump puller. 
W. Winecoff, Glass, N. C. 


bing. J. 





Rose Comb Red roosters, $1.50 while they last. 
W. A. Sevraves, Holly Springs, N. C. 





.00 new DeLaval separator to highest bid- 
Rev. R. D. Redfern, Route 1, Pee Dee, N. C. 








Groit cowpeas for sale. The earliest and most 
prolific pea known. J.C. Little, Louisville, Ga. 





Columbian Wyandottes. gs $2.00 per 15, 
$5.00 per 50. Jenness Morrill, Falkiand, Pitt Co., 
N.C 





Barred Plymouth Rock hens $1.25 each. Eggs 
15 for one dollar. W. H. Rochelle, Route 5, 
Jackson, Tenn. 





White Orpingtons, pure Kellerstrass, from a 
$45.00 trio. Eggs, $8.00 for 15. W. J. Strickland, 
Katesville, N. C. 





Wanted—Buyers for nice, new. pound 
Feather Beds at $10.00. The Stokes Furaiare 
Co., Burlington, N. C. 





~ Kellerstrass 
$1.50 a 15. 
Mrs. W. Cc 


strain White Orpington 
_ Satisfaction guaranteed. 
aham, Warrenton, N. C. 


rite 





———____: 
INn this department we advertise seeds, poultry, live stock—what 
ever our readers have to sell, in fact—at the rate of 4 cents a worg tor 


three months, 40 cents; six months, 
including address, 
Count carefully and send cash with order. 


*. have 180 bushels _— seed peas for sale. J. 


weeks, 10 cents; 


four Weeks, 13 
70 cents; 


one year, $1.25. 
is a separate Word, 


Ayers Peanut Planters—Plant threo-fourthe q 
all peanuts raised in the country. Handle g 
or unshelled seed. aries, et solicited, 4. 
Implement Works, Petersburg. Va. va 


eee 
Few extra fine M. B. Turkeys, Toms and Pullety 
left. Toms weigh from twenty-five to thirty Iba, 
nine monthsold. The ere bargains order at oncg, 
Mrs. Frederick W. Taylor, o, Vas AN 








Field-selected farm seeds a py, 

oeees Improved, Round Boll, Deans Sp 
6 Corn—Boyd’s Prolific, Dean 
Prolific. lywoed Farm, A. B. om 


Wilson, N. ©. cane, 





eS 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for sale, pure bred, 
well marked, best strains, mated for b: 
rices reasonable. Also Duroc Boar Fig 
mest strains of Pekin Ducks. Claude Jenking 
Shelbyville, Tena. 


Eges for Sale—India Runner and Mammoth 
Pekin Dueks, Brown Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Cog 
nish Indian Games, Anconas, Hamburgs. Algo 
famey lot Cockerels and a Send for circular, 
Mrs. Geo. Sutton, Calypso, N ‘ 








Crested White Ducks, ‘the finest duck in the world, world, 


Eyes for setting, $2.50for11, Indian Runner Duk 
Eggs, $1.50 for thirteen winning 
Iadian Game Chicken 61.50 for 15. § 
dale Farm, Byron Osborne, 3, Greensboro, N. 





Farm land for sale by A. W. Garner, Draper. 
ville, Va. 





White Leghorn chesp, booklet free. Tay. 
lox Poultry Yards, Sianley, N. ©. 


Kellerstrass White Orp’ egzs $1.50 fo 
setting. Write L. M. Nolen, se, N.C. 








Dew berry y plants, $3.00 per 1,000. Cowpeas 
$2.00 per bushel; Leghorn eggs, 50c. per 13. Also 





stock. Henry Merrill, Rock Branch, N. C 
Single Comb White Leghorn eggs; large, well- 
matured hens; great layers. $1.00 and $1.50 per 


i5. Walter S. Stallings, 2101 Fifteenth St., 
more, Md. 


Baiti- 





as. Wonder- 
atson, Forest 


moth yellow Soy beans for cow 
ful and Clay preferred. R. W. 
Depot, Va. 





Fine Jersey bull, about two years old, entitled 
to registration for $50.00, if sold at once. Alsoa 
young buil calf, six months old, for $25.00. Mrs. 
J. C. Pass, Faison, N.C. 





Berkshire boars for sale.—Fancy show year- 
ling, winner at International and Royal; 2— 
Handsome youngster, ready for service. J. 
Arthur, Harriman, Tenn. 





I will sell my entire lot of Smith’s champion 
Pit Games, originated by me twelve years ago. 
They are the best Pit blood on earth. Write for 
prices. B. L. Smith, Stanley, N. C 





Eggs for sale from W. S. Saunders’ prize- 
winning strain oi R. C. Rhode Island Reds. $1.50 
per setting of 13. Edwin E. Owen, Proprietor, 
Hyco Hill P oultry Farm, Denniston, Va. 


Wanted—On a farm, man and wife, energetic 
and capable; ihe man to care for live stock, 
garden and ete.; the woman to assist in house- 












work. A idres: ss ‘‘Neilichurst,’” Pinebluff, N. C 
Pokin I have left for sale, only three 

more ducks and two drakes of the famous Hol- 

land strain of snow-white Pekins. Five dol- 


lars for the jive. R. W. Davis, Fountain Inn S. C. 





sinia truck and cotton farm for sale—212 
7 miles Portsmouth; one mile four raii- 
; good buildings; fifteen acres in straw- 
berries; two hundred bearing — trees; an 
ideal home. Box 474, Raleigh, N. 








Batts 45 barrel per acre prolific corn for sale 
by S. J. Betts, Raleigh, N.C. I exhibited a stalk 
at Farmer’s Convention last spring at A. & M. 
College nine weeks old, with eight fully de- 
veloped shoots. Price $1.00 per peck, $1.75 per 
half bushel, $3.00 per bushel. 





Reds and eggs or sale, Dr. R. Copenhaver, 
Tas aze ae Va. 


Sh etland Por -onies = wanted, “Box 37, Route a5 , Wal- 
C. 


lace, N. 











Eggs from choice Buff Orpingtons, 15, $1.00. 
Perry Yount, Hickory, i, a OP 

Partridge Wyanc lottes for sale, $3.50 pair. Reed 
Creek Farm, Ramseur, N. C. 

I'ry me for 8. C 15 for $1. 


Brown Leghorn eggs. 
C. 


W. M. Taylor, ‘Alta mahaw, N. 








For Sale 
bushel, R. 
C hoice Pols and China Boar, grandson of Chief 
Perfection 2d. J. 8. Officer, Sparta, Tenn. 
from White 
$1.50 setting. Kk. 


Long Staple Cotton Seed. $1.00 per 
A. Watson, Jonesboro, N. C. 














Plymouth Rocks, Fishel str a 
H. Patrick, White Oak, 8. C. 





Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs, $1 per 15; 
Cc. 


$5 per 100. Buggaboo Farm, Dimmette, N. 





$2.00 per hundred. Will ex- 
Bronze Turkey or Leghorn 
Winston, N. on 


California Privet, 
for Cow Peas 
ae 8 Reynolds, 


colonies. 100extra hives and Apiary 








equip! sale. Send forlist. Biltmore Farms, 
Biltmo N. ( 

Privet Hedge—Strong, well branched, heavy- 
rooted plants, C alifornia $2. 00, Amoor River, $3. 00 





per hundred. R »ynolds Winston- 


Nursery Co., 


For exchange—Ten to twenty bushels mam- ' 


For sale—Buckeze Red ergs, $1.50 per 15. Fine 
layers. M.A. Clark, Jackson Springs, N.C. 





White Leghorns, pure bred and grand winte 
layers. 15 eggs, $1.50. C. O. Burton, Pomona, N.C, 


White Rose Comb Wyandotte eggs $1.50 for ih 
nw I winter layers. Will Groome, Greensboro, 


Cowpeas for sale. Write or wire us for prices, 
stating quantity wanted. W. C. Moye & Som 
Galdsboro, N. 











a end strawberry plant. 
b roota. i Tan 
paestk toon Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C, 


Buff Orpington eggs from selected birds. $2.0 
per 15. 75 per cent. fertility g2aranteed. Lav 
relwyid Stock and Seed Farm, Box $26, Laita,S.¢C 


Crashed Oyster Shells for cote. 100 pounds, 
60e; 500, $2.50. See our lime ad. in another columa 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, S.C 


Are you in the market for plants? Try our 
Porto Rico sweet potato slips. We have cabbage 
and onion plants. Price list for the asking. F. M 
Morris & Sons, Ona, Florida. 


For Sale— Horse Fertilizer Distri- 
butors. broadcast, put in open furrows or 
tep -dress. ae distributer on the market 

















that can be to meet all the requir: 
of the farm at all seasons of the year. Write for 
particulars. Agents wanted. Patrick, 


Woodward, S. C. 





Regiatered Essex service boars, sows in farrow, 
and pigs: grade sows in farrow, pigs for staughter; 
pure bred Poland China pigs: Mammoth Bronse 


turkeya; pure goats. Ten varieties 
poultry; eggs, $1.00. Crate light. Money back if 
act pleased. Dise oe chean, J. E. Coulter, 
Conneliys Springs. N 





Hart's cold proof cabbage plants set now will 
withstand freezes and mature in April. thirty to 
sixty days ahead of sash grown, thos escaping the 
green worm, Varieties, Wakefield Succeseion, and 
Flat Datch. Price $1.25 per ee 
adollar’s worth of garden seeds free with firt 
order. Less thana thousand by mail postpaid, 
2c per hundred. Specia) price on large orders. 
W. R. Hart, Enterprise, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
MARCH 8th—18th, 1911 


Special Low Round-Trip Rates via Seaboard 
From All Points. 

Account of the above occasion the Seaboard Ait 
Line Railway has authorized exceptionally low 
round trip rates from all points on its lines to At 
lanta, Ga. Tickets will be on sale March 5, 6 and 
7, and for trains scheduled to arrive in ‘Atlanta 
morning of the 8th. 

ROUND TRIP RATES FROM PRINCIPAL 

POINTS. 


















1) eee $12.90 Henderson 
Weldon----. -- 15.80 Norlina_____. 
Oxford- 5 eee ee 

Wake Forest. 13.35 

Aberdeen.---- -- 10.75 ze 
Hamlet----.-- -- 10.00 Wilmington__--..-..-. 
Lumberton--...... 11.30 Rockingham. 
Wadesboro....... 9:9) Meeree:...-- 5.55266 


Tickets limited to return March 20th. Upon de 
positing ticket with Joseph Richardson, Special 
Agent, 729 Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga., 00 
later than March 20th, and upon payment of fee 
of $1.00 per ticket at time of deposit, same can be 
extende d until April 15th. 

1e Seaboard Air Line has excellent double 
service to Atlanta, Ga., trains consisting © 
High-class Pullman Sleeping Cars, Excellent 
Dining x Car Service, also High-back-seat Vestibule 
Coaches. For further information, call on any 
Seaboard Ticket Agent or address, 








Salem, N. C. 
For Sale--Best Game 
between Indian Jungle a 
$2 year old Cocks. 








your bad habits.—-Epictetus 


Oak Grove St 
ter Springs Va i 


H.S. LEARD, Div. Passenger Agent, Raleigh, NC. 








When writing advertisers, pleasé 


mention this paper. 
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‘Plant Cotion One Seed 





‘turday, February 18, 1911.) 


The Lummus Air 
Blast Gin is a simpli- 
fied, UNQUALIFIED 
success. Guaranteed su- 
perior. Thousands in ser- 
vice. Built to last alife time. 
Ask for list of users, sent 

free with catalogue. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN C8, 


Buildersef Air Blast and Brush Outtits 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
Box 700 















Here ts a tool tiat cuts 
quickly through any ground 
and can be set to bore many 
different sized holes. 


STANDARD 


POST-HOLE AUSER 


doesbetter and faster work than 
other earth augeror digger. 
f you have post: 


THIS IS THE TOOL 

Send us the name of 
your dealer and we ‘vill 
send you freeour descrip- 
tive catalogues. 


STANDARD EARTH AUGER CO. 
1228G Newport Avenue, Chicago 














ata Time—Equally Spaced 


ak poachers gh 4 og Le acre, — 4 
inches apart, as you set it; always one seed a 
etime, Save haif halt the wor bee oon expense of 
@oppi: Positive on means lute 
er of without cracking or crushing 
room to grow, though chop- 


weed, Each plant 
Ping be delayes. The 


LEDBETTER <5 PLANTER 


on ridge or in water furrow. Levels the 
depth de- 





i aie 
SOUTHERN PLOW 
amp St. Dalias, Tex. 


Woe ship promptly 
from Dai 


Atlenta, Ca.; 
__Witmington, 





Made from thorough- [ 
ly Gaivanized Open 
Hearthsteel wire.Our 
Free Catalog shows75_ 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 3: CentsaRod Up 


Sold on ; 1 30 days free trial. 
mun it at our expe nse anc 
: your mor ney. 


If not satisfied re- 
d_we will refund 
80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


ARBED WIRE $1.45 





¢ Write to 
STOLMAN 3 BROS. Box x 64 — — 








terrace above should, and does, 
duce as well as the lower one. 
is certainly the case in 
have in mind and should be so every- 
where. 


day for large Free Catalogue. i 


HOW TO MAKE TERRACES. 


(Continued from page 177.) 


pro- 
This 
the fields I 


Don’t Move the Terraces. 


It is some times advocated that it 
is a good idea to move the terrace 


every few years, the idea being that 


by so doing we gradually get the 
whole field rich. Of course, this is 
a mistake, for when the terrace is 
moved this fertile soil is again trans- 
ferred to the line of the next embank- 
ment, down hill, and if persisted in, 
will eventually land in the valley or 
stream as surely as though we had 
no terrace. Then, by moving our ter- 
race every few years, we defeat the 
original idea of the terrace and never 
get the field so there will not be 
washing. The longer a terrace has 
been established the less difficult it 
is to maintain it, and unless we are 
going to watch our terraces and keep 
them up we had better not terrace at 
all, as a break in a terrace means a 
worse wash than if we had not had 
one. On very gradually sloping hills 
the broad terrace embankment that 
is easily driven over has many ad- 
vantages, and is, doubtless, advisable, 
but even these should be maintained 
at the same place for the reasons 
given. 

But there are many hiliside fields 
where these are not feasible. By all 
Means plow these fields deeply in 
the fall, strive to keep a growing 
crop upon them and incorporate into 
them all of the vegetable matter pos- 
sible. If this is done, then we can 
do away with a great many terraces. 
But when these do not entirely an- 
swer the purpose, then let us estab- 
lish our terrace lines permanently, 
and by maintaining them and per- 
sistently plowing downhill, hasten 
the time when the land between 
each line of levels will be itself level, 
and in this way prevent water from 
running over it and thus stop the 
washing. On long hillsides, especial- 
ly if they be clay, no method except 
a thick covering of grass wil! entirely 
prevent washing with some of the 
torrential downpours that we have in 
the spring in this Piedmont section, 
if we depend upon the soil to absorb 
all the water. To make doubly se- 
cure, therefore, the terraces on the 
long hillsides should be assisted by 
hillside ditches so as to lead this sur- 
plus water off gradually. Such 
ditches should be placed about an 
acre apart with a fall of one foot in 
ten, and should be broad enough to 
carry all surplus water. They can 
be quickly and cheaply made with a 
plow and, if necessary, a slip scraper, 
depositing all removed earth on the 
lower side. The fall given will be 


‘sufficient so that there will be no de- 


posit of soil in them, and yet the 
current of water will not be swift 
enough to cause them to wash deep- 
er. Have them empty, if possible, on 
a grass-covered hillside so there will 
be no washing, or lacking this, in a 
woodland. Terraces are expensive, 
are unsightly at best, make the cul- 
tivation more expensive; but, after 
all, are many times a necessary evil, 
and we should do all we can to re- 


wi duce this evil to the minimum. 


FARMERS MUST FIGURE FERTIL- 
IZER FACTS. 


Messrs. Editors: The Progressive 
Farmer is fearless and unprejudiced 
in its advice to farmers and along all 
lines will withhold ‘no good thing 
from them,” just for the sake of a 
few narrow dollars. Ready mixing 
of fertilizer is charged up to the 
farmer at an enormous rate of profit, 
and the farmer has to pay the 





Farmers should buy phosphoric acid 





freight on a filler of worthless stuff, 


in buik, nitrate of soda in original 
importation bags and muriate or sul- 
phate of potash direct from import- 
ers and their inland distributors. Get 
down to the ‘‘rock bottom” and mix 
all these ground chemical rocks 
yourself at manufacturers’ pay for so 


doing. Farmers, wake up and get 
rid of this money-making middle 
mixer. H. EUGENE FANT. 





A NORTH CAROLINA CROP OF 


CANADA PEAS. 

Messrs. Editors: I notice that Pro- 
fessor Massey expresses doubts as to 
the successful growing of Canada 
peas and oats in this section. 

Now this is not our experience. 
We have ‘been growing them for six 
or eight years on our farm at New- 
port and have found this one of our 
best and surest forage crops. We 
have just finished sowing a 10-aere 
patch. The soil is rather poor but 
we expect to make a big crop of for- 


age to be cut about the 10th to 15th? 


of June. 

We sow 1% bushel of peas and 
about the same quantity of oats to 
the acre, plowing them in. We then 
broadcast about 400 pounds, to the 
acre, of high-grade bone and potash 
fertilizer (analyzing 4 per cent pot- 
ash, 10 per cent phosphoric acid), 
which we harrow in with two-horse 
leveling harrow, afterwards rolling 
the ground. 

Two years ago Messrs. L. Harvey 
and Dempsey Wood, of Lenoir Coun- 
ty happened to pass our place on 
their way to Sarteret Lodge for a 
day’s fishing, and noticed our field of 
Canada peas and oats, which was then 
about ready for cutting. They stop- 
ped and examined it, and pronounc- 
ed it the fimest field of forage they 
had ever seen growing. 

About the same time one of Pam- 
lico County’s best farmers happened 
to be at Newport, and hearing of 
this crop went to see it. Meeting 
me on the street here the next day 
he stopped me to congratulate me 
upon our fine forage crop, the like of 
which he said he had never before 
seen. 

After harvesting this crop (which 
is very easily done) the land is in 
fine condition for a crop of corn, or 
for another forage crop of cowpeas 
and soy beans, so that one can get 
two large forage crops per season, 
and the land is then in very fine 
condition for a corn or cotton crop 
the following season. 

The Canada peas and oats come at 
a time when forage is usually short 
on the farm, and we know of noth- 


ing better for feed for working 
mules and horses. 
GEO. N. IVES. 
New Bern, N. C. 





The Wrong Method. 

It seems to me that a great many, 
if not a majority of Southern farmers 
are attempting to regain the lost fer- 
tility of their farms in the wrong 
way—by the exclusive use of com- 
mercial fertilizers. When we consid- 
er the vast amount of money spent 
annually by the Cottgn States for 
commercial fertilizers and realize too, 
that perhaps the largest area of the 
cultivated Iand is growing less pro- 
ductive, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that there is something radically 
wrong in our agricultural methods. 
—Prof. E. R. Lloyd. 


Seed Corn 


Big white and rich yellow. $1.60 per bushel. 
J. E. POWELL, Wightman, Va. 








.MAURICE E. OLGER. - - 


THE CELEBRATED CROSLAND COTTON 
makes 500 ibe. lint; often more. Bags — ties not 
included, saving $1. 50 per bale in song gz atone. 
Yields as much seed cotton per acre ony other 
variety. A grade better staple. I t and wet 
weather » 28 fruit is eventy 
og verage yield 1,800 Ibs. per aere. 73e. 
per bi Fine’ t budded Pecan nuts for sale at 
30 to 5c. per Ib. “ES; to size and variety. 
CHAS. CROSLAND, Bennettsville, S. G. 


ii 





Prize-winning Seed Corn 

Won first prize in Virginia last year,. and third 

Prize 2 1909. Planted from four years’ selected 
Yield last year 2167 7-9 bushels 


THREE TO POUR EARS TO STALK. WHITE CoRN. 
PRICE PER BUSHEL, $R60 


Sutherland, Va. 





SEED CORN 
Cocke’s Prolific is reliable, haz stood the” test, 
will alwayegive you a gocdfyield. F eit er- 
‘pecially for seed. Buyitom cob ard what 
you plant. $2-00-per 7 Preduces 2'to6 
ears per stalk. ‘ 
WILL GROOME, Greensboro, N.C, 





COT 


large dr email, rich ox poor, 
write to 


B. W. fawkins, - Renz, Ge 
for Mistory and-descriptive 








direataref his Krtra Pro- 
Rhé Cotton, and Priee of 
Seed. Woetree, ant will be 
Weete | Manfreds: ef DOL. 
LARS fo YOU. 

Gari Gierardtg asd esi 
—- Bates pa 


TON 


A3 Ears of Grork’s 
White Giant Gorn 
_ouelléd One Bushel 


Some cf Our Customers Grew 


Over 100 Bushels per Acre in 





-1910 Without Fertilizer 


Crook’s White Giant corn in IgI10 was 
tested at the Alabama t Sta- 
tion with 21: varieties and was first in size 
of ear and secord in yield. 

BOOKLET AND PRICE LIST FREE 
CROOK BROTHERS. Huron, Tenn. 


Mar'boro 
Prolific Corn 


We originated it; we grow it pure Pre- 
mium corn at the experimental stations. 
Will yield 50 per cent. more than any 
other variety. 


Price, $2.50 Per Bushel 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM COMPANY 
CHERAW, S. C. 


r-ocre. Noth- 








123 bus. 
ing ite Fe m — 
THEC. ete Rt. } elrose, Ohio, 








This Flower Seed Collection 


FREE 


Ten Full Sized Packets 


1 ___ snccee, ae 
Bo og Cosmos, Finest Mixed... _.05 

Cypress Vine, Mixed_-_.--.._..- . 05 
1 Pkt. Dianthus, Mixed_...._.-_.-_-_- 05 
1 Pkt. Four O’elocks, Mixed__.-......_- 05 
1 Pkt. Nasturttum, Dwarf, Mixed_____. 05 
1 Pkt. Pansy, Fine, Mixed_--_-_.....__- 05 
1 Pkt. Petunias, Single, Mixed__....___. 05 
1 Pkt. Poppies, Finest, Mixed... . 05 


1 Pkt. Mixed Sweet Peas_....-.-..-.__- 
$. 50 

By spectal arrangement the Southern Rural- 
ist has heen able to purchase these beautiful 
flower seeds so that we can make you a free 
present of them with a year's subscription to 
the paper at 50c. 

The Ifome department in the Ruralist will 
show you how to beautify your home inside. 
These flower seed will help you to beautify it 
outside. 

The Southern Ruralist comes twice a month, 
24 copies a year, 24 to 43 pages each. It is just 
the paper you need. 

Send us 50c for a year’s subscription today 
and let us help you to beautify your home and 
make it a more delightful place to live. 


Southern Ruralist Co. 
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in the houses. I saw a Chinese wo- 
maa in Kiukiang feeding a fat porker 
in the front room, while in the nar- 
row streets around, hogs and dogs 
were wandering together or lying 
contentedly asleep in the sunshine by 
the canal bank. In fact, the ancient 
Chinese character for “home” is com- 
prised of two characters—‘‘pig”’ and 
“shelter’’—a pig under a shelter! 

Small wender that cholera is fre- 
quent, smallpox a scourge, and lepro- 
sy in evidence here and there. Quite 
recently a couple of mission teachers 
of my denomination have died of 
smallpox: they ‘‘didn’t believe in vac- 
cination.” Shanghai, as I write this, 
is just recovering from a bubonic 
plague scare. There were one or 
two deaths from the plague among 
the Chinese, whereupon the foreign- 
ers put into ferce such drastic quar- 
antine regulations that the Chinese 
rebelled with riots. The whites then 
put their cannon into position, the 
volunteer soldiers were called out, 
and it looked at one time as if I 
should find the city in a state of 
bleedy e#vil war, but fortunately the 
trowble seems now to have blown 
over. 


Some Discredited Americans Dis- 
cevered. 


Untertunately, the ignorant Chin- 
ese put a great deal more faith in 
patent medicines and patent medicine 
fakirs than they do in approved sani- 
tary measures. It is interesting to 
find that American patent medicines 
discredited at home by the growing 
intelligence of our people have now 
taken refuge over here, and are coin- 
ing the peor Chinaman’s ignorance 
into substantial shekels. Worst of 
all, seme ef the religious papers 
over here are helping them delude 
the unietelligent, just as too many of 
our Southern church papers at home 
are domg. In Shanghai I picked up 
‘a weekly publication printed in Chin- 
ese and issued by the Christian Lit- 
erature Society, and asked what was 
the advertisement on the back. ‘Dr. 
Williams’s Pink Pills for Pale Peo- 
ple,’’ was the answer. 

@ne of the most peeuliar things 
about China is the existence of al- 
most unlimited official corruption side 
by side with high standards of hon- 
esty and meorality in ordinary busi- 
ness or priwate life. I have already 
referved to the system of “squeeze” 
or graft by which almost every of- 
ficial gets the bulk of his earnings. 
Im Shanghai it is said that the Taotai 
or chief offeial there paid $50,000 
(geld) for an office for which the 
salary is omly $1,500 (gold) a year. 

Against this concrete evidence of 
efficial corruption, place this evidence 
ef a bégh semse of honor in private 
life. A young Ghinaman, employed 
im a pesition of trust in Hankow, em- 
beazied seme money. The company, 
knowing that his family was one of 
seme standimg, notified the father. 
He and his sons, brothers of the 
thief, went after the young fellow 
and kitted him with an axe. Gener- 
adty the community approved the ac- 
tiea, because m no other way could 
the father free his family from the 
disgrace and ostracism it would have 
incurred by hawing an embezzler in 
it. 

Mr. Wu and Raiiread-Building. 


The Yangste River trip from Han- 
keow to Shanghai, mentioned in my 
last letter, I fownd very interesting. 
We were three days going the 600 
miles. The Yamgste is the third 
largest river in the world and navi- 
gable 400 miles beyend Hankow, or 
1,006 miles in all. It would be navi- 
gable much further but for a series 
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SIDELIGHTS ON CHINESE CHARACTER AND INDUSTRY. 
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of waterfalls. Nearly thirty miles 
wide toward the mouth, its muddy 
current discolor’s the ocean’s blue 
forty miles out in the Pacific, f am 
told. In fact, I think it must have 
been that distance that I last saw the 
great turgid stream coming on from 
Shanghai. Even as far up as Han- 
kow the river becomes very rough 
on windy days. Consequently, when 
i wished to go across to Wuchane, 
[ found that the motor boat couldn’t 
go, the waves were so bad, but a 
rather rickety looking little native 
sampson with tattered sails, bobbing 
up and down like a cork, finally land- 
ed me safely across the three or four 
miles of sea-like waves. All the way 
from Hankow to Peking one encoun- 
ters all sorts of Chinese junks and 
other odd river-craft. In many cases 
they look like the Greek and Roman 
boats of which one sees pictures in 
the ancient histories. The Chinese 
are excellent sailors and manage 
their boats very. skilfully. The 
greatest canal that the world knows 
was begun by them in the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar and finished thirteen 
centuries ago. 


Railroads in China. 


Until very recently, however, the 
Chinese have not wanted railways. 
Coming from Hankow to Shanghai I 
passed in sight of the site of the old 
Woosung-Shanghai Railway, the first 
one built in China; and before it 
got well started, the people tore it 
up and threw it into the river. 

In Shanghai I met His Excellency 
Wu Ting Fang, formerly Minister to 
the United States, and he told me of 
his troubles in building, under Li 
Hung Chang’s directions, what turn- 
ed out to be the first permanent rail- 
way in China. This was less than 
twenty-five years ago. Li Hung 
Chang said to Mr. Wu: “If we ask 
the authorities to let us build a rail- 
way, they’ll refuse, so I am going to 
take the responsibility myself. The 
only way to overcome the prejudice 
against railways is to let the people 
see that a railroad isn’t the evil they 
think it is.’”’ Accordingly, Mr. Wu 
set to work on the Tongshan Rail- 
way. He built first ten miles, then 
twenty more. Then as the road was 
working well, and its usefulness dem- 
onstrated, he and Li Hung Chang 
theught they might get permission 
from the Throne to construct a line 
from Tientsin to Peking. They did. 
Accordingly they went ahead with 
the survey and imported from Amer- 
ica the materials for building the 
line—and then came a new edict for- 
bidding them to proceed! The mat- 
ter had been taken up by the Vice- 
roys and Governors, and 80 per cent 
of them had opposed building the 
line! 

New, less than twenty-five years 
later, John Chinaman is calling for 
railroads in almost every non-rail- 
road section, and the railroads al- 
ready built are paying handsome 
dividends. Everybody seems to trav- 
el. Besides the first-elass and sec- 
ond-class coaches, most trains carry 
box-cars (open on the side and with- 
out seats of any kind) for third-class 
passengers. And [I don’t recall hav- 
ing seen one yet that wasn’t chock 
full of Chinamen, happy as babies in 
hew go-carts. A missionary along 
the line between Hankow and Peking 


says that he now makes a 209m 
trip in five hours which formerly took 
him nineteen days. Before the Tails 
way came he had to go by Wheel. 
barrow, ten miles a day, his luggage 
on one side the wheel and himself 
on the other. Thousands of thes 
wheelbarrows, doing freight and Das. 
senger business, are in use in Shap. 
ghai and the regions round- ~about, 
A frame about three feet wide and 
four feet long is built over ang 
around the wheel, and coolies Carry 
as much as half a ton on them, 


Cotton-Growing on the Yangste, 


Along the Yangste a considerable 
quantity of cotton is grown, and | 
went out into some of the fields jp 
the neighborhood of Shanghai. The 
stalks were dead, of course, and jy 
some cases women were pulling them 
up for fuel, but I could tell the siz 
and character of the bolls. I algo 
went through one of the leading 
Shanghai cotton mills. The Chinegg 
cotton is a poorer variety than ou 
American kind, and is cultivated 
more poorly. Instead of planting ip 
rows as we do, the Chinese broad. 
cast in “‘lands’ eight or ten feet 
wide as we sow wheat and oats, 
About Shanghai they do not use the 
heavier two- and three-horse plows 
found about Peking, consequently 
the land is poorly broken to begin 
with, and the cultivation, while the 
crop is growing, amounts to very 
little. No sort of seed selection or 
variety breeding has ever been at 
tempted. No wonder that the stalks 
are small and the bolls also small 
and few in number. The staple is 
also very short. 

There is no doubt, however, but 
that Chinese cotton-growing is go 
ing to have considerable develop- 
ment these next ten years. Over in 
Shantung Province last year, Taotal 
Shao Ying-ch’un set the people to 
using American seed and American 
methods of culture and fertilization, 
with the result that yields have bem 
doubled or quadrupled, and this\s 
getting noised abroad over the coun 
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try. From my 





observation I should 
say that with better varieties and 
better cultivation China could easily 


double her yields without increasing 
her acreage. There is likely to be 
gome increase in acreage, though, 
pecause farmers who have had to 
give up poppy culture, are in search 
of a new money crop, and in most 
cases will take up cotton. 

The Trials of a Chinese Cotton- 

Buyer. 
The Chinese cotton is of such short 


staple that it can not be ginned on a 
saw gin such as we use in the South, 
With us the saw gin, as everybody 
knows, cuts the fiber and materially 
reduces the price, but not enough, it 
is thought, to justify the slower and 
more expense roller-gin process, For- 
tunately, even after the saw gin has 
done its worst, our Southern staple 
is still long enough for ordinary fac- 
tory use, but the Chinese staple is so 
short that if it were put through a 
saw gin, the mills couldn’t work it. 
Consequently a roller gin is used: in 
most cases a small affair that the 
farmer operates by hand or else by 
tread power. And thereby hangs a 
tale. Ginning and baling his cotton 
at home, Farmer Chinaman sees to it 
that the lint gets a liberal supply of 
moisture. If the market is falling 
and the staple not much in demand, 
he may not try to force wet bales on 
the buyers, but whenever the demand 
is strong, he makes the most of the 
purchaser’s necessities. 

“Just now,’ Manager Currie of 
the International Cotton Mill (Shan- 
ghai) told me last week, ‘‘we are 
getting cotton with 18 per cent mois- 
ture. We count on 10 per cent 
normal moisture in the Chinese lint 
just as there is 8 per cent in Ameri- 


can and 7 per cent in Indian lint, 
but the farmers are now putting in 
an average of 8 per cent in water. 


We have to take it, because the mills 
are short on cotton, and the growers 
know it.’’ 

I picked out some of the lint from 
the bales and found it as damp as he 
had said. In speaking of bales, it 
should be explained that they are not 
like American bales at all. Those 
from around Shanghai I found cov- 
ered with coarse cloth, and they were 
about the size and shape of narrow 
feather-beds; some from higher up 
the Yangtse were covered with a sort 
of coarse matting. Cotton over here 
is sold by the picul (133 pounds), 
and the bales range from 4 to 1% 
Piculs, or say from 66 to 166 pounds. 
Where they were ginning seed cot- 
ton, I found the seed small and gen- 
erally disreputable looking: if farm- 
ers generally plant from the run of 
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the gin, s no 
are small. The close-clinging lint on 
the seeds that is removed by the de- 
linting machine is used for padding 
the Chinaman’s clothes. 


Cotton Factories and Cotton Clothing. 


As I have said before, the coolie 
class wear padded clothes all winter, 
and as they have no fire in their 
houses, they naturally have to wear 
several suits even of the padded sort. 
I remember a speech Congressman 
Richmond P. Hobson made several 
years ago in which he spoke of-hav- 
ing seen Chinamen with clothes piled 
on, one suit on top of another, until 
they looked like walking cotton 
bales. Some of his hearers may have 
thought this an exaggeration, but if 
so, I wish to back him up with my 
word and that of a preacher. Asa 
Chinaman came in the street-car in 
Shanghai Friday, my missionary host 
remarked: ‘That fellow has on four 
or five suits already, and he’ll put on 
more as the weather gets colder.” 

Mr. Currie, who is an Englishman, 
told me that the Chinese men and 
women in the International Mill get 
12 cents a day (American money), 
but that from his experience in Eng- 
land he would say that English la- 
bor at 80 cents or a dollar a day is 
cheaper. ‘‘You’d have more for your 
money at the week’s end. One white 
girl will look after four sides of a 
ring spinning frame; it takes six 
Chinese,. as you see. Then again, 
the one white girl would oil her own 
machine; the Chinese will not. In 
the third place, in England two over- 
seers would be enough for this room, 
while here we must have seven.” 


I have now left Shanghai and I 
write this article on the steamer 
bound for Hongkong. Soon after 
getting to Hongkong I shall get a 
boat for Manila to take a look at 
“Our New Possessions.”” I may send 
another letter on China before then, 
or I may write next about the Philip- 
pines or the “Philippians,” as one of 
my printers, with a confused knowl- 





edge of the Bible and geography, 
used to call the islands about the 
time Dewey first made them famous 
in America. 

On board §S. S. “‘Tenyo Maru,’ off 
China. 





WHAT IS HUMUS? 


We are frequently asked, ‘‘What 
is humus?” The term has quite a 
different meaning when used by the 
chemist, from what is meant by farm- 
ers and agricultural writers, when 
they use it. The chemist in the use 
of the term, humus, means that por- 
tion of the black or brown material 
resulting from the breaking down of 
organic matter, which is soluble in 
dilute alkalies; or that part of this 
altered ‘‘organic matter which is dis- 
solved by ammonia after the lime and 
magnesia have been previously re- 
moved by treatment with dilute hy- 
drochlorie acid.’’ 

This definition or restricted use of 
the term “humus” is not satisfactory 
for use by farmers or agricultural 
writers in considering the relations 
which this altered organic matter 
bears to soil fertility and crop pro- 
duction. Of course, the sense in 
which the chemist uses the term de- 
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fines a substance which can be more 
easily measured or determined; but 
the broader sense in which the farmer 
uses it is more accurate in defining 
the material in relation to soil fertil- 
ity. By “humus” the farmer, and the 
writers in this paper, mean to include 
the whole of the more or less altered 
organic matter—decaying vegetable 
and animal matter—found in soils. 
For all that we know, the material 
called humus by the chemist may 
have a definite and uniform relation 
to the substance called ‘‘humus” by 
the farmer; but they are not the same 
and, of course, the “humus” of the 
chemist is less in quantity than that 
of the farmer. In other words, it has 
probably undergone more complete 
decay or disintegration, but the im- 
portant idea to the farmer, meant to 
be conveyed by the term “humus,” is 
organic matter that has sufficiently 
decayed to be susceptible of being 
thoroughly mixed with the soil. 





I have been making more corn to 
the acre than I ever thought of mak- 
ing, and I owe it all to the instruc- 
tions of your paper.—P. A. Balling- 
ger, Valdese, N. C. 
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seat qhum oon be furnished. Machine complete weighs 95 Year Book Free W f piow perfectly, 
Rguate. Wonderfu pom By Me practical. Costs but little. 5s rite for circulars of the 
Plieieiaina oe on great ““Avery’’ Line of labor-saving plows and cultivating imple. 
rr “4 0t) . 

Searcioss Co-operative Easy Payment Plan ments for Southern Farmers. ‘They are not an expensive Outlay, 


‘ei mes : é Write us at once for all particulars. but a fine dividend paying investment. 


Sold on Easy 5 7 ES | Oaks Manufacturing Co., B.F. Avery & Sons, Inc., Koy Gritans, bas “Snes Tema! 
— am NEW BERN, N. C. L 


ee, 


RANKIN TWO ROW CULTIVATORS | WRITE US TODAY 


15 DAYS’ = SPECIAL 
































Low for the very special low pricg 
PRICES offer on this, 


‘oO . 
ick THE ORIGINAL SU CCESSSFUL 2 

re ROW Cuatttvator in America, Dan 
Kankin‘’s needs, as the greatest 
raiser in the world, compclled its jp. 
ception and development, 

Unequalied in construction, operm 
tion and work: performed, Thou 
in use. Better today than ever 
Saves a hand on every farm. 
low price to introduce in new neigh. 
borhoeds. Gemuine bargain offer to 
first inquirers. Costs nothing to get 
it. May save you $20, besides ae 
the best ‘‘two-row’ on earth. 
aclay writing as. 


END FOR FREX CATALOGUE Get our new Catalog of full 


DAVID RANKIN MFG. CQ. BEX 231 TARRIO, MO. of Rankin Implements. 











Ter Sti Red Ciay Soil to Depth of Seventeen Inches, on Mr. . ae 
B, "mere Selwyn Farm at Charlotte, N. C., June Lit, 1910, with the 


Spalding Deep-Tilling Machine GALLO W AY SES i 


The following letter gives the astonishing results in crop increase 


AVE from $50 to $300 by buying your gasoline engine of 1 3-4 to $8-H.-P. — 
obtained by plowing shown i in the illustration above: a real engine factory. Save dealer, jobber and catalogue housc , 
“T used your Tiling Machine in plowing about three acres oy ate toad —< of 17 inches in as I make on the class of engine I sell has ever been made before in all Gasoline magia 
stiff, red-clay soil we had never turned deeper than 8 inches! On the adj joining fand of the 2 LT aie dae LBs as ae Tore on dnee see 
Forage pace ty — be tm ordinary mould board plow toa 2 depth of 8 iaches and planted at for — money than ne factories can make — at actual —— ae 
c same time in corn for you pay me for is actual raw material, labor and one si | prot y my 
“That plowed with your isailine yidlded more than double a. such as the other: both received the material in enormous quantities). 
same cultivation, the same day cach time, and the same fertiliaccr ” PO cap Ragen rye agp ctr psec bt as Set cay ioral 
Tours very ’. F. B. Moor can get in on a wholesa ea! this kind. I’ m doing somet hing t! never was 
tru. done before. Think of it! A price to you that is lower than dealers and 
riotte, N. "c., Dec. 23, 1910 jobbers can buy similar engines for, in carload lots, for spot cash. 
Write at ence for our handso illustrated booklet aan aca pictures of this mac! _ ee nae rooe eo  - good ‘in the — = I will on 
working im the hardest and driest sotls. Twenty solid 4 etters from hard-headed, practica ships deli dl oud bel yeh ts Meta ottapint 
farmers ia the South and all aver the country, telling how this machine has increased their crope users, on 30 days’ free trial. to test against any engine made 


6 ta 
and the value of their land. Write direct to fo the Jods. Boll your posrost bose ond’ buy a QM Get Galloway's 


THE SPALDING TILLING MACHINE CO. | 6-#.-p. only $119.50 Z,.“87 Biggest and Bed 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FRER °icme BOOK. 

















Write today ir my my beutiful new 50-page Engine Book in fe 
ovlors, nothing like it ever printed before, fuls of valuable information, 


A 4 ss Re showing how I make them and how you can make more money wit 
q he PIiow 3 EY Y $ gasoline engine on the farm. Write me— 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., Wm. Galloway om 


» “4 Ou RJ e e d SS : < | . ‘ ; 5 : ) - kasi _— annie lowa 





Farmer’s Friend ‘ \ a it A Great 
~ onside ON Le Labor-Saver 


Plow Stock 


; : , The Atlanta Manure and Compost Distributor 
Absolutely guaranteed—Made of high grade steel-cast bar and seasoned oak it is in- q ee Sues Sh, bt. By 
destructable. Adjustable to run deep or shallow by rear beam iron. RUNS STEADY AS A Ps A pes m: agen of the most useful implements on the farm, 
TURNING PLOW. used as a turning plow, cotton plow, new ground plow. Ittakes : ~~ eo Ca a ool bd th this machine one man and one mule can 
all ee = eee, Ee Bull Pag Shovel Ptows, —, ali mane ot ——_ swoens, —— ~ hg yt a a £ P 4 ae ee ni and = it Reg & 
makes i Best Tool ultiv; Cotton, Corn Truck. Costs no more than the Y ; e ein the dr 
ordinary stock. Send ‘for IHustrated Literature and name of dealer in your locality, or ; y. : and regular, without any skips or lumps, as it 
remit $3.00 and we will ship direct. Remember. we guarantee the howls Plow Stocks to ? - ee grinds it up fine. It will handle all kinds of com- 
give YOU absolute satisfaction. Patents owned and manufactured by y < po ag Meseond Pe lage _— ineceet ae 
4 > e,as makes 
DILLON PLOW & NOVELTY WORKS, 11 Main St., Dillon, S. C. . . as far. and thereby increases your crop. 
Tress 


























acne} 
=o ry 


THOUSANDS © o/ DOLLARS 
WASHED AWAY Eze 


eT ot ¥ < geeted a RAS era speneuig mousy. Growing vegetables 
“4 ‘ is instructive, interesting, profitable wven 


| FORTHE“UNDS SME" Pizoatire eee || Je | = 
y Bower age sorvems rere phish mag he a the “AS 7; : Su : “sig? Y : 3 Pe aS are used. Our No.6 Combined Hill and Delt 
































» “Whee with Maerker and Double 
Wheel Hoe is a wonderful tool— 
in various unusual combinations 

¥S fabor and seed, Price, $12. Other 
arden tools, 82.50up. Ensy to 
Operate. Recommended by 
» gardeners everywhere. Write 
& to-day for 75th Anniver- 

Gary Catalog—Free. 
BATEMAN *'F’G CO. 


The Famous N Box 1498 
BOSTROM-BRADY MFG.CO. 158 Madison Ave.. ATLANTA, GA. = RAL Granlocn, NJ. 


Sunny South Cotton 








4 COMBINATION HULLER. 


The Victor Pea Huller thrvhee and Corn Planter — ——— 

Fes Cora, , 2 Price plain $13.10; fertilizer $15.60. York Im- 1 

(incearoraten ) f cht fy: i i proved Weeders $8.50. Spengter Fertilizer a a Gas . 
dsseea—Wi.en you thins o. yoing to i : : ser machines, Good Distributors $13.50. Kraus, Miedi 


Busi: ’ r gan and Cap- 
| sepost write for a new Catalogue and special r : u roe tain Kid Cultivators, etc., sold by live dealers Why not buy a Koger Pea Thresher before the 
offers in the leading Business and Shorthand i ek ted f° up, and thresh your peas? They are 

aan " ? 
; Sobeots, Pe we - King’s (ee ary woes. em es again fa five Rawlings Implement Company for threshing wheat and oats. Catalog free 
teach 


g,Shorth eetote, 2 + SA etc. « Aids Dowd SVicHOR BER BALTIMORE, MD. Koger Pea and Bean Thresher Company; 
eS a CO., Rome, Ge. Morristown, Tenn. 


























